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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


€.€. says, ** one of your Correspondents 
in your Magazine for Sonnben, 1893, 
509, is surprised that no mention is 

by Hayley in his Life, written by himself, 
of Cyril Jackson, the late learned and ex- 
cellent Dean of Christ Church.—The Dean, 
1 know, thought but little of Hayley, either 
asa poet or a scholar. He considered him 
merely as a literary gossip, and was there- 
fore by no means desirous of cultivating any 
intimacy with him when they became neigh- 
bours. Hayley, however, called upon the 
Dean, and was received with ordinary cour- 
tesy. When the visitor rose to take his 
leave, the Dean shook him by the hand, 
and said (with that peculiar voice and man- 
ner which all who knew him can never for- 
get) *Mr. Hayley, I trust that you and f 
may always be very good friends and neigh- 
bours, that is, J trust that we may see very 
litile of one another.’ —This anecdote is quite 
consistent with your Correspondent’s story 
about the butter.” 

R. remarks, ‘‘I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, or of the Bench of 
Bishops, to the objectionable practice of 
placing sprigs of holly, laurel, &e. in our 
Churches and windows at the season of 
Christmas. Whether the —- be — Pa- 

or Popish origin, it might be sufficient 
a Any re ied to discontinue it; 
but it is productive of much injury, as lead- 
ing to much crime. The plantations of 
these shrubs in every situation are seri- 
ously injured in gentlemen’s and gar- 
dener’s grounds, and fences broken down and 
destroyed to get at them ; and many youn 
depredators are induced to commeuce wi 
this nefarious practice for the sake of the 
gain which attends it. Nor does it end 
even here, as those who break into grounds 
for this purpose, will not seruple to take 
any thing else with them which lies in their 
way. If therefore a stop could be put to 
this criminality, by discontinuing the prac- 
tice which leads to it, it would, J am per- 
suaded, lessen at least one species of crime.” 

E. R. observes, ‘in your Obituary of the 
Earl of more, p. 177, you state that 
as he died without issue, ‘ all the titles have 
become extinct, except the ancient Baro- 
nies of Barry and Olethan, which devolve 
on his only sister, Lady Caroline Melfort.’ 
Lord re’s sister did indeed marry 
Count Melfort, and he had an only child 
by her, a daughter; but, if I am not misin- 
formed, she and her child have both been 
dead many years. The heir to Earl Barry- 
more’s second title of Buttevant is a grand- 
son of the late Redmond Barry, esq. of Ja- 
maica, who died in 1748.” 

Mr. J. Hamatetow states that B*, p. 
419, is wrong in his supposition that the 
Rondeau which he introduced has been 





hitherto unpublished. It is given as a spe- 
eimen of that species of poetry in the rules 
of French versification, subjoined to the 
justly - esteemed work of Restaut on the 
general principles of French Grammar. 


1. F. would feel much obliged to any of 
our Bibli ical readers who would in- 
form him of the name of the author of the 


following little treatise, published by Wil- 
fam beg rey viz. * The Good 
Master’s Plea, the Evil Servant’s Ca- 
vil,” 12mo. He is in possession of a very 
imperfect eopy of the work, which is with- 
out the title-page and the greater part of 
the introduction; and from its mutilated 
state is only able to collect that it was pub- 
lished after the author's decease by his , won 
friends, Matthew Lawrence, Robert Stanslye, 
and Isaac Basil. He finds also from MS. “Col- 
lections relating to the Town of Ipswich,” 
that Matt. Lawrence was the Town Preacher ; 
Rob. Rector of St. Helen; and 
Isaac Basil, of St. Mary at Stoke. 

C. informs us, “‘ that there has been lately 
found an iron instrument under the surface 
in ie the rock to dig stones near Sem- 
pringham Abbey Church in Lincolushire, on 
the estate of Earl Fortescue. There are seven 
tines ($4 inc. long) springing from a solid 
base, (of 4% inehes in length) like those of 
a hay-fork. It was no doubt fitted into a 
wooden shaft, as forks are now used; but 
whether the points where sharp, like a pin, 
or barbed as a dart, time hath so corroded 
their ends, that it is not possible to tell. 
The use of it, as supposed, was for fishing 
for eels.” 

J. WM, says, “in your last Magazine, 
p- 342, you quote from Wadd’s ‘ Nuge 
Chirugice,’ the following epigram, which 
Mr. W. attributes to Cordus : 

Tres medicus facies habet; unam quando rogatur 

Angelicam : mox est, cum juvat, ipse Deus. 
Post ubi curato, poscit sua pramia, morbo, 

Horridus apparet, terribilisque Sathan. 

I know not on what authority this epigram 
is given; but in the ‘ N enales,’ print- 
ed in 1720, I find the following among the 
* Crepundia Poetica,’ p. 320. 

#seulapius Trifrons. 
Intrantis Medici facies tres esse videntur 

#grotanti ; bominis, Demunis, atque Dei. 
Quam primum accessit Medicus dixitque salutum, 

En Deus, aut custos Angelus, mger ait: 

Cum morbum Medicina fugaverit, ecee homo, cla- 


met, 

Cum poscit Medicus premia, vade, Satan. 
Which of these is the genuine Epigram ? 

P. 449. The Lines to Lord Byron on 
having converted a Human Skull to the 
pe of a Goblet, were not written by 

3 _aelig esq. but by W. H. Sterndale, 
who is now in Bengal, and were first in- 
serted anonymously in the Sheffield ¢¢ Iris.” 
In the first line of the stanzas alluded to, 
for trim read rim. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Batrie or TRAFALGAR.—Bomsary Cuurcu. 


Mr. Ursayn, June 1. 
] PRESENT you with a very inte- 
resting document; and am of 
opinion, that the respect and veneration 
we bear our late, as well as present 
Sovereign, will experience no diminu- 
tion from the instance of Roya Con- 
cERN the following Extract expresses, 
upon an event in which the national 
feeling and pride were so deeply en- 
A beautiful copy of this Ex- 

tract on vellum was made at the re- 
uest of Emma Lady Hamilton, for 

the Queen of Naples. W. P. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir Herbert 
Taylor, to William Marsden, Esq. 
dated Windsor, 7th November, 1805. 
«* His Majesty has commanded me 

to express in the strongest terms, his 

feelings of approbation of every part of 
the conduct of his gallant fleet, whose 
glorious and meritorious exertions are 
made yet more conspicuous, if ible, 
by the details of the opposition and 
difficulties which it had to encounter, 
both during and subsequent to the glo- 
rious action, and by the intrepidity and 
skill with which they were overcome. 
*¢ Every tribute of praise appears to 
his Majesty due to Lord Nelson, whose 
loss he never can sufficiently regret. 

But his Majesty considers it very for- 

tunate that the command (under cir- 

cumstances so critical) should have de- 
volved upon an officer of such consum- 
mate valour, judgment, and skill as 

Admiral Collingwood has proved him- 

self to be; every part of whose con- 

duct he considers as deserving of his 
entire approbation and admiration. 

e feeling manner in which he has 
described the events of that great day, 
and those subsequent, and the modesty 
with which he speaks of himself, whilst 
he does justice in terms so elegant and 





so ample to the meritorious exertions 
of the gallant officers and men under 
his command, have also proved ex- 
tremely satisfactory to the King.” 


—@— 


Cuurcu or St. Tuomas at Bomsay. 


R. FRYER in his Travels, pub- 

lished in folio, 1698, pp. 66, 

67, has the following passages respect- 

ing Bombay, as it was in the year 1672 
or 1673. 


** At the end of the town, looking into 
the field, where cows and buffaloes graze, 
the Portugals have a pretty house and 
church, = Engh of Indian fruit ad- 
joining. English have only a burying- 
p » called Mendam’s Point, wey the 

rst man’s name there interred, where are 
some few tombs that make a pretty show at 
entering the Haven; but neither Church 
or Hospital; both which are mightily to be 
desired.” 


The earliest notice of the erection of 
- nc sg 1" is to be found in 
amilton, (vol.1. p. 187,) in a 
which does not appear to bate | = 
penned with his usual candour. It is 
as follows. 


*€ Notwithstanding the Company was at 
much charge in building of forts, they had 
no thoughts of building a church for many 
years after; Sir George Oxendon began to 
build one, and charitable collections were 
gathered for that use; but when Sir George 
died, piety grew sick, and the building of 
churches was grown unfashionable. In- 
deed it was a long while before the island 
had people enough to fill a chapel that was 
in the fort, for as fast as recruits came from 
Britain, they died in Bombay, which got 
the island a bad name.” 

The chapel in the fort here referred 
to, was erected and fitted up by the 
East India Company about the year 
1666. It was not a detached editice, 

but 
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but an apartment in the public build- 
ing. Mr. Cobbe represents it as ‘* two 
upper-rooms beat into one, unsuitable 
and inadequate in such a place for the 
public worship of God, according to 
the forms of the Church of England.” 
But the acknowledged unhealthiness 
of Bombay furnishes a sufficient rea- 
son why the erection of a Church 
was not thought of earlier than abou: 
1674, in which year President Aun- 
gier came into possession of the Go- 
vernment, and early in the following 
year laid the foundation of the present 
edifice. 

This gentleman dying in 1682, be- 
queathed a considerable legacy towards 
its completion: but there is great reason 
to doubt whether it was ever received 
from the administrators of his estate. 
Immediately upon the project being 
made known to the Company, they con- 
tributed 1000 rupees, with the promise 
of a further contribution of 1000 ru- 
pees, to be paid upon the completion of 
the edifice. Hamilton, in vol. I. page 
187, has given the following statement 
of the cause of the interruption of the 
work, which immediately followed the 
decease of President Aungier. ‘‘ There 
were reckoned above 5,000/. had 
been gathered towards building the 
church, but Sir John Child, when 
he came to reign in Bombay (which 
was in the year 1682,) converted 
the money to his own use, and ne- 
ver more was heard of it. The walls 
were built by his predecessor to five 
yards high, and so it continued till the 
year 1715.” 

In that year a great and successful 
effort was made to perfect this work, 
the execution of which had been so 
long delayed ; and it was eventually 
accomplished by the exertions of the 
Rev. thichard Cobbe, the Company’s 
Chaplain at the Presidency. From 
his statement, furnished many years 
afterwards to the ‘ Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge,” and 
printed by them, the following par- 
ticulars may be collected. Mr. Cobbe 
preached a sermon before the Go- 
vernor and principal Europeans on 
the morning of | 19, 1715, it 
being the first Sunday after Trinity, 
in which he strongly inculcated the 
duty of providing a suitable place for 
the public worship of God. His text 
was 2 Samuel chap. vii. verses 1, 2, 
3. After sermon he waited on the 
Governor, the Hon. William Aisla- 


bie, at his lodgings in the fort, who 
expressed a hearty concurrence in the 
‘fobject of his morning’s discourse, 
and directed him to procure a book,” 
and open therein an account of sub- 
scriptions towards a new Church. 
With a view to obtain funds suffi- 
ciently ample, Mr. Cobbe also address- 
ed letters to the other presidencies and 
settlements of the Company, and the 
answers which he received were in ge- 
neral so satisfactory, that a’committee 
or trust was immediately formed, and 
the first stone towards the completion 
of the fabric was laid by the Worship- 
ful Stephen Strutt, esq. Deputy Gover- 
nor on the 18th Nov. (1715.) The 
trustees to whose care the execution of 
this woik was committed, were the 
Governor, Messrs. Lawrence Parker, 
Stephen Strutt, John Clapham, Ber- 
nard Wyche, John Hope, and the Rev. 
Richard Cobhe, the Chaplain. 

On Christmas-day, 1718, the edifice 
beingcompleted, and the then President 
and Governor, Charles Boone, esq. 
having given orders for the opening of 
the Church, they were executed in the 
following manner as narrated by Mr. 
Cobbe, in a letter to Mr. Adam, Chief 
of Callicut and Tellicherry. 


“On Christmas-day last, 1718, the Go- 
vernor and Council, attended by the free 
Merchants, Military, &c. inhabitants of the 
place, proceeding from the Fort in great 
order to the Church, and approaching the 
great door at the West end, were met by 
the Chaplain in his proper habit, and in- 
troduced repeating the twenty-fourth psalm 
with the Gloria Patri. The Church was 
dressed with palm branches and plantin trees, 
the pillars adorned with wreaths of greens, 
and the double crosses over the arches 
looked like so many stars in the firmament. 
Service began, as usual, on Christmas-day, 
but with this additional satisfaction, the 
making a new Christian the same day in our 
new Church; a good omen, I hope, of a 
future increase. The Governor, Mrs. Park- 
er, and Mrs. Crommelin, stood gossips, who 
came down to the font in time of divine ser- 
vice, where the child was baptised according 
to order, by the name of Susannah; a whole 
crowd of black people standing round about, 
Rammagee and all his caste, who were so well 
pleased with the decency and regularity of 
our way of worship, that they stood it out 
the whole service. Sermon ended, Isaiah 
lxi. 7, the Governor, &c. Council and La- 
dies, repaired to the vestry, where having 
drunk saccess to the new Church in a glass 
of sack, the whole town returned to the 
Governor's lodgings within the fort, where 
was a splendid entertainment, wine and mu 
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sic, and abundance of good cheer. After 
dinner the Governor began Church and 
King, according to custom; but upon this 
occasion an additional compliment of 21 
great guns froin the fort, which were an- 
swered by the European ships in the har- 
bour; with several other healths, drinking 
and firing till about 4 o’clock; and lest so 
good an opportunity should slip, by the Go- 
vernor’s leave I brought in the subscription- 
book, and got above 2,400 rupees to our 
Church, of which the Governor, for ex- 
ample’s sake, launched out 1,000 rupees 
himself. We have not yet quite finished 
the tower, on which there is a steeple de- 
signed to be built and raised, in order for 
a sea mark, as high as we can tower it. 

*¢ As to the Church itself, it is indeed a 
structure deservedly admired for its streugth 
and beauty, neatness and uniformity, but more 
especially for its echo, the roof of it being 
arched with three regular arches of stone, 
supported by two rows of pillars and pillasters 
on each side, with a large semi-dome at the 
East end to receive the communion-table, 
like that of St. Paul’s, London, ascending 
by three steps, and a rail to separate it 
from the body of the Church. Its situa- 
tion is very commodious, in the midst of 
the inhabitants, within the town- wall, and 
at a due distance from the fort. 

*¢ As to its extent, it is larger than either 
of the English Churches at Madras or Ben- 
gal, or any of the Portuguese Churches 
here; suitable in some measure to the dig- 
nity of our royal settlement, and big enough 
for a Cathedral.” 


The total amount of subscriptions 
obtained towards the accomplishment 
of this work between July 1, 1715, 
and Whitsunday 1720, was 43,993 ru- 

ees, or 5,499/.; of which the East 
Fadia Company contributed 10,000 
rupees; the Chaplain, Mr. Cobbe, 
1,000 rupees; Governor Aungier, 800 
rupees ; Governor Boone 1,000 rupees, 
and the principal servants at Bombay 
and the other settlements, according 
to their respective means. The East In- 
dia Company, in addition to their pe- 
cuniary contributions, gave a good ring 
of bells, a font, two branches of brass 
candlesticks, and tables in brass, with 
the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten 
Commandments engraved thereon, 
with two other tables for lists of be- 
nefactions to the Church. 

The scheme of daily service pro- 
_ by the Chaplain, and sanctioned 

y the Governor for the Church of 
Bombay, was as follows. 

Morning and Evening Prayers at 
8 and 4 o’clock every day throughout 
the year, 
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Sermon at Church every Sunday, 
Christmas-day, Ascension-day, Ash- 
wednesday, Good Friday, Fifth of No- 
vember, Thirtieth of January, Twenty- 
ninth of May, and the King’s Acces- 
sion. 

Sacrament at Church. The first Sun- 
day in every month, Christmas-day, 
Easter-day, and Whitsunday. 

Catechizingat Church. All Sundays, 
Holidays, ont Litany-days in the even- 
ing. 

As a part of the daily-service, it was 
resolved to adopt the following * prayer 
for the Honourable and united Com- 
pany of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies,” which was drawa 
up by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Bishop of London in 1698, to be 
used in the Company’s factories abroad. 

**O Almighty and most merciful Lord 
God, thou art the sovereign preserver of 
all that trust in thee, and - author of all 
spiritual and temporal blessings; let thy 
grace, we most humbly beseech thee, be 
always present with thy servants the United 
Company of Merchants of England tradin 
to the East Indies. Compass them wit 
thy favour as with a shield, prosper them 
in all their public undertakings, and make 
them aauaelll in all their affairs, both by 
sea and land. Grant that they may prove 
a common blessing, by the increase of ho- 
nour, wealth, and power, to our native 
country. Give us and all thy servants, whom 
thy Providence has placed in these remote 
parts of the world, grace to discharge our 
several duties, with piety towards thee our 
God, loyalty towards our King, fidelity and 
diligence towards them by whom we are 
employed, kindness and love towards one 
another, and sincere charity towards all men. 
That we, adorning the gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour in all things, these Indian na- 
tions, among whom we dwell, beholding our 
good works, may be won over thereby to 
love our most holy religion, and glorify thee 
our Father which art in heaven. All this 
we beg for the sake of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, to whom with Thee, and the bless- 
ed Spirit, be ascribed all honour, praise, 
~ dominion, both now and for evermore. 

mén, 


It was also judged to be proper, as a 
perpetual memorial of the Lacealiey of 
the benefactors to this edifice, to pre- 
pare and ae the following clause as 
itany to be read in it. 


« Finally, let us praise God for the glorious 
examples of the - semi Prophets, Saints, 
Martyrs, and Confessors, and for all other 
holy persons de d this life in the true 
faith and fear of Christ. Men and women 

famous 
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famous in their generation, such as the Ho- 
nourable United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies; the 
Hon, Wm. Aislabie, esq. and the Hon. 
Chas. Boone, esq. the late and Go- 
vernors of this place; the Hon. Robert 
Hedges, esq. late President of Bengal ; Mr. 
Ephram Bendall; the Worshipful Stephen 
Strutt, esq.; the Worshipful Bernard Wyche, 
esq.; Capt. Jas. Hanmer; Mr. John Hill ; 


Mr. Michael Gray; Mr. Thomas Wilshere ; 
the Worshi Parker, esq. and 
Mrs. M: arker, his wife ; the Right Wor- 
shipful 


rancis in, esq.; the Right 
Worshipful Arches Beawta esq.; Mr. i 
Peachy ; Mr. George Bowcher, for his re- 

ted contributions ; Mr. M. A. Cromme- 
in; Mr. John Hope; Capt. Daniel Small ; 
Mr. Henty Sheffield; Mr. Samuel Annes- 
ley; Mr. Warner Cuddon; Mr, John Clap- 
ham; John Curtis, junior; Mr. George 
Wyche; Mr. Henry Frankland; the Wor- 
shipful Robert Adams, esq.; Mr. Samuel 
John Bennett; Mr. Blacket Midford; Mr. 
Chas. Boddam; Mr. John Bernard; the 
owners of the ship Saram; the owners of 
the ship Anne ; Mr. Walter Brown ; Major 
Cornelius Sodington; Mr. Richard Waters; 
Capt. Wentworth George Pitt; Mr. John 
Horne ; Capt. Thomas Boone ; and the other 
especial Benefactors of this Church, for whom 
ye ought to bless God, beseeching him to 
give us grace to follow their good and pious 
examples, that we, ther with them, may 
be made partakers of his heavenly kingdom ; 
remembering always to conclude with the 
Lord’s Prayer, after this most perfect form 
and manner, saying, Our Father,” &c. 


The persons whose names are speci- 
fied in the above Litany were subscrib- 
ers of 200 rupees and upwards; those 
whose contributions were of a smaller 
amount, are included in the general 
designation “ other especial benefac- 
tors.” Perhaps it will have appeared 
to some of your readers as not the 
least curious part of this Litany that it 
enumerates among holy persons “ de- 
parted this life in the true faith and 
fear of Christ,” and for whose past 
existence the congregation was to bless 
God, ‘‘ the Honourable United Com- 

ny of Merchants trading to the East 
Fndves.” And by someit may be deemed 
miraculous that long subsequent to the 
introduction of this form, and during 
the years in which it has been from 
time to time gravely and audibly re- 
hearsed in Bombay Church, that same 
Company has added India to the 
British Empire, and raised itself to a 
state of power and wealth, not less 
miraculous. 


{June, 


It appears from the letters of Mr. 
Cobbe, that the population of Bom- 
bay amounted at the time of the 
erection of the English Church to 
about 16,000 souls, consisting, besides 
the English Settlers, of Mahomedans, 
Hindoos, Portuguese, and Cooley 
Christians. The Portuguese had five 
Churches in Bombay, and upheld the 
public profession of the Catholic faith 
with t zeal by processions and 
other demonstrations of their peculiar 
tenets, to which their proximity to 
Goa enabled them to give an impos- 
ing effect ; they were of course not a 
little scandalised at the catechisms, 
and books of short instruction, but 
more particularly ¢he copies of the New 
Testament, which the English Chap- 
lain distributed at the opening of his 
Church. The latter, as usual, they 
would not allow to be a true version: 
but the government of the place being 
in the hands of the English, all ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction were con- 
fined, as, in the judgment of many wise 
and good men, they ought ever to be, 
to argument and remonstrance, and 
it may be fairly assumed, when so re- 
stricted, produced a result favourable 
to the interests of truth. 

From several passages in Mr. Cobbe’s 
Letters, it appears that he considered the 
establishment of the Church not only 
as a means of upholding, but of pro- 

gating Christianity in India. In 

is letter to the Bishop of London, 
he apologizes for some want of ca- 
nonical order in his Church, and ex- 
—— a hope that when it shall be 
nished, ‘‘a greater door, and more ef- 
fectual, will be opened towards propa- 
gating, as well 2s preserving, the esta- 
lished doctrine of our faith ;” and in 
the preface to his sermon he observes, 


*<T ventured to the building of 
a Church for Gove heater and Prec 
cording to the use of the Church of Eng- 
land; that all the island might see we had 
some religion among us, and that the Hea- 
thens, and Mahometans, and Papists round 
about us, might in time be brought over as 
converts to our profession.” 


The following is an ichn hy of 
the Church, onpied from onal yal 
engraving of the year 1766. It shews 
the mode of its fitting up, with a view 
to the accommodation of the different 
ranks and classes of the Company’s ser- 
vants, 


BOMBAY 
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BOMBAY CHURCH, OPENED CHRISTMAS 1718. 
(Length 170 feet; width 70 feet.) 





























Fig. 1. Pulpit and reading-desk. 2. Clerk. 3. Governor’s pew. 4. Council. 5. Coun- 
6. Lieuts. of Grabs, Council Mates. 


cil Ladies and whose husbands have been of Council. 

7. Capts. of Grabs, Council Capts. 8. Been of Council. European Captains. Supercargoes. 
Free Merchants. 9- Factors aud Docts. Mat. 10. Senior Merchants. Physician- 11, 12. 
Whiters. 13. Commissioned Officers, and Gunner. 14, Com. Officers’ Wives, and 
Gunner’s Wife. 15. Senior Merchants’ Wives. Supercargoes’ Wives. Free Merchants’ 
Wives. 16. Strangers. 17. Inhabitants. 18. Housekeepers. 19. Inferior Women. 
20. Troop and Guards. 21. Serjeants. 22. Corporals, 23, 24- Soldiers. 25. Gun- 
room Crew. 26. Altar. 27, 28. Rails. 29. Steps. 30. Font. 31. Vestry, in the 
North-west angle, which was occasionally occupied as a school-room by the charity-chil- 
dren. 32. Belfry. 33. Library, in the South-west angle. For the supply of this library, 


the Court of Directors have made frequent presents of books. Thi 
is 
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This edifice underwent no material 
change for nearly acentury after its com- 
pletion. During that period it remain- 
ed without episcopal consecration: but 
at length obtained it on the 7th of J uly 
1816, shortly after the arrival of the Bi- 
shop of Calcutta at this settlement, on 
his first triennial visitation : the site and 
edifice, together with the church-yard, 
having been previously enfranchised 
and put in trust for public worship 
according to the ritual of the English 
Church. At its consecration it was 
designated after St. Thomas, the Apos- 
tle of India. The roof has since been co- 
vered with lead, instead of stucco, the 
old pews and seats removed, and such 
an improved arrangement of sittings 
adopted as_ will afford accommodation 
for a much larger congregation than 
the Church would previously hold. 
The church-yard, or burying-ground, 
has still more recently been enlarged 
and the new ground consecrated: the 
whole is now surrounded with a neat 
iron railing. Tuos, Fisner. 


Sarnt GzorGe's Circus. 
Mr. Ursan, West-square, June 3. 
HILE the Corporation of Lon- 
don, with a laudable exertion 
of public spirit, are making various and 
important improvementsin St. George’s 
Fields, allow me to suggest a hint re- 
apecting what is called ** St. George’s 
ircus.”—The original design of a 
grand Circus—as the entrance toward 
the metropolis from the numerous roads 
in different directions, all concentring 
at the Olelisk—was certainly a noble 
idea; but, unfortunately, the nature of 
the ground renders it at present impos- 
sible to produce a complete and unques- 
tionable Circus, without an extension 
of the plan upon which it was originally 
projected, and is now in the course of 
execution.—The inlets are so many, 
and so wide, that the buildings must 
bear a very inadequate proportion to 
the vacant spaces, which cannot fail to 
impair the general effect, while they 
present little more than the name in- 
scribed on the corners, to remind us 
that a Circus was actually intended.— 
But an enlargement of the original de- 
sign, as | have above hinted—without 
any alteration of what has already been 
accomplished—would produce a mag- 
nificent Circus—such a Circus, as would 
be an honor to the British Capital—in 
short, a perfect Nompareil. 
The addition which 1 would pro- 
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pose, is, to spread Arches across all the 
entrances into the intended Circus— 
two, three, four, over each—or what- 
ever number might come nearest to the 
idea of general equality—and, over 
these arches, to construct two upper 
stories, uniform, in front, with those of 
the buildings already erected. 

The coup-d’eil through those arches 
would, even at present, produce a pleas- 
ing effect, which would be still further 
improved, when the Borough Road is 
converted (as it soon will be) into a 
noble, continuousstreet: andthe Arches 
themselves, with their superincumbent 
edifices, would, on the outside, in each 
case, present a striking impressive spec- 
tacle to persons approaching the Circus 
by any of the five great roads which it 
terminates.— Meanwhile, an important 
question for consideration, would be, 
whether the piers between the arches 
should be of such breadth as to admit, 
in each, a shop, connected with the 
apartments above—and yielding a rent 
which would pay ample interest for 
the sums crigianlly expended in the 
erection. 

However that point might be deter- 
mined, we should, when the works 
were completed, enjoy the pleasure of 
contemplating, not a nominal, but a 
real Circus—a grand amphitheatre— 
perfect and unbroken above, and not 
disadvantageously broken below. 

Should this suggestion ever be adopt- 
ed, we may be allowed to hope that 
the Trustees of that benevolent insti- 
tution—the School for the indigent 
Blind—might be induced to consent 
to an alteration of its front, for the de- 
sirable purpose of obtaining perfect 
uniformity. I am, &c. Joun Carry. 


Mr. Ursan, June 19. 

ITHOUT trespassing upon that 
space which your Correspondent 

**S. DD.” (p. 420) has consecrated to 
Cromlechs aud Cathedrals, 1 request 
that you will afford me the corner of a 
page in your Magazine, in which I 
may reply to his question, by assuring 
him that I have tried “ free-labour,” 
(although perhaps not in his sense of 
the term) and do most decidedly pre- 
fer and admire it; and that I have had 
nota little acquaintance with its oppo- 
site, ‘* the labour of slaves,” the result 
of which has been an invincible dis- 
taste for it; and that I could fill one of 
your numbers with facts and quotations 
illustrative of my views, and justifica- 
tions of my decision. Tos. ri. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursay, May 22. 


b ie have lately favoured your 
readers with some interesting 
extracts from Mr. Clarkson’s valuable 
** History of Richmond.” I now send 

ou his account of a Monument in St. 
Mary’s Church, Richmond, which is 
very remarkable for its antiquated form, 
and the play upon the words, perpe- 
tually alluding to the name of Bowes 
in the inscription, for which the age 
in which it was erected was famous. 
That part of the inscription relative to 
Lady Hutton was com her 
husband, and the rest by John Jack- 
son, the then Rector of Marske, for- 
merly Master of Richmond Free 
Grammar School. This illustrious 
couple both dying in Richmond, at 
the Friarage, were buried near each 
other in the chancel, under their mo- 
nument. 

The effigies of Sir Timothy and his 
lady are placed in a recess in the wall, 
kneeling on embroidered cushions, 
with golden tassels, and both facing 
the East, with hands conjoined and 
elevated in the attitude of prayer; he 
in the dress of a knight, armed, ex- 
cept his helmet and gauntlets, a sword 
by his side, and gilt spurs at his heels, 
with a peaked beard and lank hair; 
she in a loose black gown or mantle 
hanging down to her feet, the sleeves 
close at the wrists, a large quilled frill 
abont her neck, her hair combed back 
over a roll, and tied behind with a 
golden fillet; at the top of her head is 
a small oval cap of lace turned over 
her forehead from the back part of her 
neck. Over them are painted the arms 
of Hutton; Gules, on a fess between 
three cushions Argent, tasseled Or, as 
many fleurs-de-lis * of the first ; impal- 
ing Bowes, Ermine, three long bows 
bent in pale Gules. Facing Sir Ti- 
mothy are again placed his arms, and 





* The arms upon this Monument are 
somewhat different from those granted the 
20th of July, 1584, to Matthew Hutton, 
D.D. then Dean of York, by Sir Gilbert 
Dethick, Garter King of Arms. These 
were, Gules, upon a fess between three 
cushions, tasseled Or, a cross humetté be- 
tween two fleurs-de-lis of the first. In the 
grant, Sir Gilbert describes Dr. Hutton as 
descended from parents sufficiently famous 
or illustrious in the county of Lancaster, 
and as related to the Huttons of Cambridge- 
shire and others of that name in England. 

Gent. Mac. June .1824. 

Q 
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those of the lady behind her. Under 
the parents are engraven small figures 
of their twelve children in a row, 
some lying in swaddling clothes, and 
others kneeling, in military, ecclesias- 
tical, and female dresses, peculiar, to 
the age in which they lived, each over 
its own inscription. Beneath this are 
their respective arms, according to the 
connections which they formed by 
marriage, &c. Round the whole are 
—= in se e situations female 

res, emblematical representations 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, with 
Fame at the top blowing her trumpet 
between two angels. e attitudes of 
all the figures are graceful, and afford 
fine specimens of monumental sculp- 
ture, which reflect great credit on that 
age. The whole is in fine preserva- 
tion, and was erected by their eldest 
son Matthew, to the memory of his 
— parents. 

his monument is placed against 
the South wall, near the Communion- 
table, over the seats where the offi- 
ciating priests sat at intervals during 
the solemnity of high mass. Only 
one of the seats is remaining, the rest 
having been walled up on wainscot- 
ting the walls which surround the 
Communion-table. The inscription 
may be read thus : 


«Dom. Timotheus Hutton, eques Aura- 
tus (filius Reverendiss. in X'to is Mas- 
thei* Archiepi. Eborum, presulis ob acre 
— et morum gravitatem, invidendo 

joc elogio decorati, quod dignus esset, ut 
presideret consilio ecumenico) hic deposuit 
exuvias suz mortalitatis. 

*« Quoad pietatem et religionem, uno 
verbo patrissabat : 

Quoad e@pocwroypagiay, adeo enituit in 
blando vultu veneranda majestas, ut vere 
diceres eum ad imaginem Conditoris condi- 
tum ; 

Quoad opes, fuerunt ille non rapte, im- 
mo non parte, sed relictz ; 

Quoad prolem, felicissimus fuit tam o- 
AUTEXVia QUAM eTEXxVia : 

Quoad vitam, beavit eum pre ceteris 
trias ista, hilaris animus, facundum os, et 
mensa hospitalis ; 


Denique quoad mortem, &$avzeia decu- 





* Matthew Hutton, translated from Dur- 
ham to York in March 1595, died at Bi- 
shopthorpe, Jan. 15,1605. Sir Timothy, 
his son, knighted at Whitehall, Feb. 16 
1605-6, High Sheriff for Yorkshire, 1606. 
We have seen a letter of his, as Sheriff, 
dated Aug. 8, 1606. 

bui 
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2, Jana. 
Vix tibi, Jana, duos concessum est cernere 


0s 

Jam vite, coeli janua jamque petet. 
This I have gain’d by being no} r liv’d 
jmp maths hey capirn teh ? 


“buit hie servus X’ti, eo ipso die, quo Domi- 
nus resurrexerat, anno ultime* patientie 
sanctorum, 1629. 


Timotneus Hutton, 
Tian Qtov ov rives. 


“© Memorize sacrum D. or sane 
Hutton, que habuit patrem perillustrem 
virum D. Georgium Bowes de Streatlam, 
militem; matrem autem Janam Talbot 

nobili prosapia, et nunc temporis comiti 
Salopice amitam. Maritum obtiauit, ge- 
nerosum equitem, dom. Timotheum Hut- 
ton de Marske, Richmondie Aldermannum, 
Reverendissimi patris Di, Matthzi, Archie- 
piscopi Eborum, filium priorem natu, per 
a reliquit post se speciosam sane pro- 

m. 

Ne vivam, lector, si unquam viderim fce- 
minam vel religione erga pm vel obser- 
vantia in maritum, vel indulgentia in liberos, 
~— flagrantem. 

acidissime in domino obdormivit pridie 
Dominicz Palmarum, anno salutis suz 1625. 
Animes hujus Elize mox abiit ad Elisium. 
Theea anime hic infra secundum X’ti ad- 
ventum exspectat. 
Ceelestem posuit Deus atris nubibus arcum. 
(Gen. ix. 3.) 

Et sic non ire nuncius Iris erat ; 

Sic dedit ille arcum mihi, fidum pectus Elize, 
Tempora si fuerint nubila nostra malis, 
Estque pharetra mihi, calami quoque sunt 

mihi, me nam (Ps. exxvii. 5.) 

Quinque vocant pueri et trina puella pa- 

trem. 


Frangitur, heu, arcus, remanent tamen octo 


tte, 
Gn on transfigunt petrio amore meum. 
Has, _ alme, bea, precor, illam namque 
asti 
Sic coelum junget nos societque simul. 
Sic defunctam charam suam uxorem deflevit 
Timotheus Hutton.” 


At the East side of this part of the 
inscription is painted a bleeding heart, 
nag by twelve arrows and a broken 

iw. 

1, Matruevs. 


As careful mothers do to sleeping lay 
Their babes that would too jong the wanton 


play, . ‘ 
So to prevent my youth’s approaching 
crimes, 
Nature, my nurse, had me to bed betimes. 
Nutricis mee felici jncuria, 
Citius locor ccelesti in curia, 
Hinc nulla mihi facta est injuria. 





* This mode of dating was then much 
used. Ben Jonson ridicules it in his Al- 
chymist. 





3. Exeanora. 
I liv’d, I dy’d, yet one could hardly know 
I dy’d so soon, whether I liv’d or no; 
O what a happy thing it is to lie 
I’ th’ nurse’s arms a week or two, and die.” 

These three are laid in swaddling 
clothes over their respective inscrip- 
tions and the arms of Hutton. All 
died infants. 

4. Brearrix*. 
Felici nimium tu prole beata Beatrix, 
Tam pis tu conjux, quam pia mater eras. 
Vitam habuit in patientia, 
Mortem in desiderio. 

Arms: Sable, three greyhounds 
courant in pale Argent, for Maule- 
verer, impaling Hutton. 
ia 5. Matruzust. 

um morum magis aut nummorum tu patris 
heres 


Clarus tu natus magis, an pater inclytus ille? 
Inclytus ille pater, preeclarus tu quoque na- 
tus. 


Pacis amans, ot justiciarius equus uterque, 
Charus et ille suis, charus ote Ar 
Hutton’s arms impaling those of 
D'Arcy. 
6. Francisca $. 
us amoris habes divini, pignora multa, 
ignora chara tibi, tu mage chara Deo. 
Pes in terris, 
Spes in ceelis. 
Arms: Argent, a chevron between 
three bugle horns, stringed Sable, for 
Dodsworth, impaling those of Hutton. 


7. Timoruevs§. 
Hoc unum (non multa peto) da, Christe, 
Toganti, 
Hoc unum mihi da, Christe, placere tibi. 
Honorantes me honorabo. 1 Sam. ii. 30. 
Hutton impaling Gules, a bezant 





* James Mauleverer of Arncliffe, and 
Beatrix Hutton, married Nov. 27, 1613, at 
Richmond. 

t+ Matthew Hutton and Barbara, eldest 
daughter of Sir Conyers D’Arcy, knt. Lord 
— married at Richmond, April 22, 
1617. 

t John Dodsworth of Thornton Watlass 
and Francisca Hutton, married at Richmond 
Dec. 26, 1615.—Parish Register. 

§ Timothy Hutton married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Bennet of Dawley 
near Uxbridge, born Sept. 22, 1601; bu- 
ried June 28, 1628, 

between 
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between three demi-lioncels rampant 
Argent, a crescent for difference, for 


Bennet. 
8. Purtirpus*. 

Vixi dam volui, volui dum, Christe, volebas, 
Sic nee vita mihi, mors nec acerba fuit. 
"Emo: re Cnv Xpioros, xa To kero8ave Kep- 

dos, Phil. i. 21. ; 
Hatton's arms impaling those of 


9. Jouannest. 
Sicut avo (presul fuit hic memorandus 
Eborum 


) ya 
Sint et odor vite biblia sacra mihi. 
Preeo non predo. 
Dispensator non dissipator. 
Hutton’s arms impaling, Argent, a 
fesse dancettée, com , Gules and 
Sable, between three mullets of the 
third, for More; and below it, a Bible 
open, with ‘‘ odor vite” upon it, the 
crest of the family. 
10. Exizasetua $. 
I strive to tread the steps my parents trod, 
This is my aim, humbly to walk with God. 
(Mic. vi. 8.) 
Arms: Argent, three cheveronels 
braced in base, and a chief Sable, for 
Cliburne, impaling those of Hutton. 


11. THomas §. 
Da mihi, Christe, fidem, bona singula sunt 


dona, 
Hance a pariter tu mihi, Christe, datam, 
Boinus meus, 


Et Deus meus. (John, xx. 28.) 


Hutton’s arms only. 
12. Anna, 
Into this world as strangers to an inn 
This infant came guest-wise, where when’t 
had been 


And found no entertainment worth her stay, 
She only broke her fast and went away. 


A child in swaddling clothes, and 
the arms of Hutton. 

Pietas Matthei Hutton, Armigeri, pri- 
mique familias, monumentum hoc posuit, 
non in vanam gloriam, sed in piam memo- 
tiam beatorum parentum i eorum. 
Anno X¢gieroyouas, 1639. 

In the parish Register, which com- 
mences nthe year 1556, is this ho- 


* Philip Hutton, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas, fourth son of Sir 
— Bowes of Streatlam, knt.—Marshal. 

t John married More of Atmore, 
8 Yorkshire family; buried Aug.7,16 . 

$ Elizabeth married Ed Cliburne of 
Cliburn, co. Westmorland, esq. 

§ Thomas was in the Six Clerks’ Office, 
London; buried May 7, 1641. 
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nourable memorandum of Sir Ti- 
mothy: “* Dominus Timotheus Hut- 
ton, Miles, cujusque boni amicus, et 
patronus fidelium domini Jesu Christi 
ministrorum candidissimus et benignis- 
simus, quoad corpus humatus fuit sexto 
die Aprilis, 1629.” 

This is not the only compliment 
which has been paid to him; he is 
described by Adrian Carew in a letter 
dated July 27, 1608, ‘‘ as a man made 
up of divine wisedome, honour, hu- 
manitie, charitie, and one in whose 
rank it is rare to find y® like for true 
humilitie, humilitie y* fayre orna- 
ment of all grace and vertue *.” 

Yours, &c. RIcHMONDIENS!S. 


Mr. Ursan, Fawley, March 21. 
as modern chemistry has made 
us acquainted with pyroligneous 
acid, may we not presume that to 
have been the acefum with which 
Hannibal softened the Alps? Is not 
such a conjecture strengthened by the 
first part of the story, which relates to 
the burning of a great pile of wood, 
from which alone that acid is formed, 
and which in Petersburg, when it was 
lighted with gas from wood, formed 
the residuum, as tar forms in London. 
Supposing acid to have the quality 
here ascribed to it, may not this ac- 
count for the quantity? 

The seventh verse of the fifth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans has 
long been a stumbling block, and the 
difficulty has been to discover the dis- 
tinction between righteous and good, 
dixase and wyabe. 

«For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, yet peradventure for a 
oe man some would even dare to 

ie.” 

Mors yag imeg dixauw ris arobavu~ 
ras bre yore te wyale taxa Tis xaos 
Torys awrolavesy, 

The word dixasc, which is trans- 
lated by righteous, can only refer to 
such righteousness as appertained to 
law. The word a@yabos, which is 
translated good, is a word of most 
comprehensive meaning; good taking 
that shape in each nation; nay, in 
each class of that nation which shall 
appear to that nation or class to be 


St. Paul, whose endeavour was to be 





* For a copy of his will see History of 
Richmond, (4to edit.) Append, No. -, 
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all things to all men, was writing to 
the Romans, amongst whom goodness 
in its most exalted-sense was virlus, or 
courage of body and mind ; and if we 
can find axafos to mean courageous, 
the Gordian knot is loosened. 

In the beginning of the Terpsichore 
of Herodotus, we find the following 

sage: Tote de avewy cyadwy megs THs 
iArevOepsns yorwpevar twv TlegOswv. The 
men who were good for liberty must 
have been brave and bold. Speaking 
then to a Roman convert who might 
expect to suffer martyrdom, and wish 
to know why, St. Paul may be sup- 

ed to mean, that for a man who is 
xasos, or righteous according to the 
law (which was in his opinion an in- 
ferior excellence), aanalle will a Ro- 
man die; but for one who is ay«%es, 
brave, peradventure such an one will 
dare to die; in which latter sentence 
the word toAua, dare, may add inten- 
sity to the signification. And as pods 
in the first sentence evinces the reluc- 
tance to die, taxa in the second testi- 
fies the readiness or even willingness 
to return courage for courage, bravery 
for bravery. 

If this explanation can satisfy the 
mind of any anxious and humble 
reader of the Epistles, it will abun- 
dantly gratify your obedient servant, 

Cuarces R. Fansuawe. 


Mr. Ursan, June 3. 
ie a impressed as I am with 
the feeling that the service of 
God claims the most serious regard of 
all devout Christians, and sincerely 
desirous to witness a more consistent 
display of devotional decorum in the 
Established Church, to whose tenets 
and forms I am conscientiously at- 
tached, I am induced, through the 
medium of your pages, to request the 
serious attention of your readers to a 
subject which deserves an advocate 
more able than myself to do it justice. 
More especially I would interest the 
Clergy in a cause which I should 
dishonour by calling mine; it is in 
their power, and I respectfully sub- 
mit it is their province, to eradicate 
the evil which I am introducing to 
your notice; namely, the disregard of 
the directions prescribed for devotion in 
the House of God, when we are assem- 
bled there for his public worship. 
The author of the “Tales of the 
Genii,” a work jp which I may with- 


Becorum in Churches recommended. 
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out impropriety allude, because, tho’ 
a work of fiction, its end and aim is 
to advance the cause of “‘ moral truth,” 
has put into the mouth of Horam, the 
son of Asmar, a satire so severe, that 
its justice must be felt, and at. the 
same time a picture so faithful, that 
its truth must be acknowledged. 


‘In the East (says he) we fall low before 
Alla ; we are earnest in our petitions; but in 
Europe Christians seem as unconcerned in 
the temple as in their houses of refresh- 
ment, and often as loquacious and familiar, 
But this I have observed more frequent: in 
England than in any other part of the 
world. 

** Indeed the English behave as though 
they were wiser than the God they pretend 
to worship; they attend him with great in- 
difference ; and if the face is an index of the 
mind, a bye-stander may perceive that when 
they meet together to worship their Deity, 
they think of every thing but religion. 
Perhaps a variety of attitudes is, amongst 
Christians, a mark of the highest adoration ; 
if so, the English are the most meritorious 
devotees I ever beheld: some are sitting, 
some are standing, some are lolling, some 
are yawning, some are even sleeping; and 
all these varieties are to be met with in the 
same part of their worship; so that a 
stranger would imagine that there was a 
great diversity of opinion amongst Chris- 
tians, even in the same church, which was 
the most decent and becoming posture for a 
sinner to use before a God of purity.” 


The author (the Rev. James Ridley) 
was a Clergyman of the Establishment, 
and must have deeply felt the evil 
which he makes Horam the medium 
of exposing. The sentiments so beau- 
tifully expressed, so nearly coincide 
= my —. that they leave me no- 
thing to add to put you in possession 
of the object of this address, But it 
remains for me most earnestly yet re- 
spectfully to call on the Ministers of 
our Church, whose office it is to pro- 
mote by every means the glory of 
God, and the purity of his public wor- 
ship, to enforce, by their exhortations, 
uniform consistency and devotional pro- 
prtety, and consequently strict atten- 
tion to the forms and ceremonies of 
the Church. The directions when to 
kneel, when to stand, &c. if persua- 
sively and frequently enforced, would, 
we might hope, be attended to: the 
effect of order is not only beautiful, 
but highly essential to impress the 


mind with sublimity—How can the 

soul’s aspirations be fervent in the 

midst of confusion and irregularity? 
Wh 
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When we approach God in supplica- 
tion and prayer, can we put on too 
much. humility? And ought not a 
spontaneous feeling to actuate all the 
congregation? In prayer, then, all 
ought to kneel. And when we are 
lifting up our voices in praise, does it 
appear decent that caprice should di- 
rect the choice of position? Should 
sloth or ennui be suflered to invade the 
temple of Jenovan? May we so 
serve an earthly master? Surely ail 
ought to arise and stand up in his 
presence, when we are enjoying such 
a privilege. Let none presume to say 
these are trifling matters ;—that the 
heart has no share in them. I con- 
tend that the fervour of devotion may 
be very materially influenced by them; 
and if they are conscientiously, and 
from a sense of duty, attended to, they 
cannot but be acceptable in the sight 
of God. On the contrary, a lax ob- 
servance of religious forms engenders, 
first indifference, next apathy; for 
these there should be no place in the 
House of God.—God alone can jud 
of the purity of the sacrifice; but the 
refuge which is now so general, in a 
sort of ad libitum observance of the 
prescribed forms of external behavicur, 
would cease to exist.—If parents could 
be induced to set a proper example to 
their children,—the rich to the poor, 
—masters to servants, the effect would 
be that which all true and sincere 
members of the Church must desire. 
The object pro is not the opera- 
tion of a day, but it may be accom- 
plished. 

I now leave the matter in the 
hands of those whose duty to their 
great Master calls them to every work 
that may promote his glory, and the 
service of his Temple. J. W. 


—@— 


Dissertation on the Origin and Progress 
of Domestic Architecture, &c.* 


By the late Rev. Dr.T.D.Wutraxer. 
A GENERAL history of English 


ceconomics, if executed with 
taste and spirit, would be an amusing 
and interesting work. The following 
observations extend merely over a re- 
mote Provincial District, and are ani- 
mated by little more than an ardent 
desire of investigating every appearance 





* Extracted from the new edition of the 
** History of Whalley,” p. 499 et seq. 


which can illustrate the manners of 
our ancestors. 

Into what recesses of their native 
woods the inclemency of this climate 
drove the Setantii, what caves they 
scooped out of the earth, or what ca- 
bins they framed for shelter, it were 
now as idle to inquire, as it would be 
to investigate where the foxes of those 
days burrowed, or the ravens built 
their nests. Their attempts to lodge 
or secure themselves were slight and 
indolent; in fact, they were careless 
of self-accommodation, and at a time 
when whole tribes must have been 
convoked to rear the massy columns of 
a temple, they seem to have had no 
conception for the use of stone in the 
construction of dwellings, or even for 
the purposes of fortification. Super- 
stition is evidently the first and most 
active principle in the mind of a sa- 


vage. 
Wat was the general style and dis- 
position of Roman villas, we know; 
and those which had been extended 
round the common centre of Coccium, 
if any such there were, would only 
differ from those of Italy as the first 
erections of a planter in America vary 
from the house and offices of an Eng- 
lish gentleman at home. ; 
The Saxons among us, without even 
the exception of churches, built uni- 
versally with wood. It is therefore no 
wonder, that after the lapse of eight 
centuries, every memorial of such 
structures should have perished. Be- 
sides, their houses, with some excep- 
tions, adapted to their general habits, 

would be rude, and low, and small. 
After the Conquest, our native fo- 
rests remaining with little diminution, 
the use of wood in the construction of 
houses continued to be general; and 
the first deviation from this practice 
was introduced by the practice of ker- 
nelling and embattling manor-houses, 
of which more hereafter. It is diffi- 
cult to assign with exactness the zra 
of buildings which have no inscribed 
dates, and of whose erection there are 
no records. But perhaps we may re- 
fer the oldest specimens of architec- 
ture in wood now remaining among 
us, to the time of Edward I. i nstances 
of this style are found alike in the halls 
of some antient manor-houses and their 
gigantic barns, which are little more 
rude than the other. The peculiar 
marks by which they are distinguished 
are these:—The whole structure has 
been 


~. 
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been originally a frame of wood-work, 
independent of walls, the principals 
consisting of deep flat beams of — 
oak, naturally curved, and of whi 

each pair seems to have been sawed 
out of the same trunk. These sprin 

from the d, and form a bo 

Gothic ok overhead: the spars rest 
upon a wall-plate, as that is again sus- 
tained by horizontal spurs, ed in- 
to the principals. It was then of no 
importance that such erections cun- 
sumed t quantities of the finest 
ship-timber; and indeed the appear- 
ance of one of these rooms is precisely 
that of the hull of a om ship invert- 
ed, and seen from within. Specimens 
of this most ancient style, in perfec- 
tion, are the old hall of the manor- 
house at Samlesbury*, and the Lawsing 
Stedes Barn, at Whalleyt. In the 
reign of Henry IV. we have a speci- 
men, in the hall at Radcliff, of a devia- 
tion from this primitive model: there 
the principals have two springers; one 
from the ground, another from a rude 
capital about eight feet from the 
ground; but the square of the build- 
ing is considerably raised, and the arch 
encroaches less upon the apartment 
within. The style of architecture in 
wood evidently kept pace with that in 
stones; and » In the time of 
Henry VII. the arch in stone-work 
became broader and more depressed in 
the eentre, a correspondent change 
was introduced in our antient timber 
buildings. Wooden pasterns, indeed, 
still descended to the ground, but they 
were now become perpendicular, and 
square, and fluted. From the top of 
these, elegant and ornamental sprinugers 
received horizontal roof-beams, while 
all was still open to the roof above, 
and the rafters continued to rest on a 
wall-plate. Thus the idea of a com- 
plete frame, independently of the 
walls, was still preserved ; but the 
low basement story of stone, some- 
times to be observed in our most an- 
cient buildings, now advanced to the 
square, though the cross-pikes are ge- 
nerally of wood. This precisely de- 
scribes the hall of Little Mitton, and 
another noble specimen of somewhat 
later date, the West wing of Samles- 
bury Hall, built by Sir Thomas South- 
worth, A.D. 1532, of which the outer 


* The inside of Samblesbury Hall is en- 
graved in Whitaker’s Whalley, 3d ed, p. 431. 

t+ Here, instead of walls, there are no- 
thing but oak boards, fixed diagonally, like 
a Venetian blind. 
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wall, however, is of brick, and the 
earliest specimen of that material with 
which I am acquainted, in the com- 
pass of this work. ‘The wood employ- 
ed in the construction of this last man- 
sion, must almost have laid prostrate a 
forest ; and while the principal timbers 
were carved with great elegance, and 
the compartments of the roof painted 
with figures of saints, while the out- 
sides of the building are adorned with 
rofile heads of wood, cut in bold re- 
ief, within huge medallions, it is cu- 
rious to observe that the inner doors 
are without a pannel or a lock, and 
have always been opened, like those of 
modern cottages, with a latch and 
string. I am not sure that pannelling 
in wainscot was introduced before the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is also 
remarkable, that in this house the 
boards of the upper floors, which are 
indeed mn planks, instead of cross- 
ing, lie parallel to the joists, as if dis- 
daining to be indebted to the other for 
support. 

Tramediately on the disuse of timber 
buildings, the obtuse-arched roof was 
exploded, and a flat roof, divided into 

uare compartments by contignations 
of wood, was introduced, and conti- 
nued in halls more than a century af- 
ter. Here, however, for a time, the 
cross-timbers were fluted, and the 
light perforated springers occasioned 
the transition to be less observed. 
These were afterwards succeeded b 
plain corbels of stone, and the mould- 
- - omitted. 

he general decay of native woods 
occasioned an universal disuse of this 
material, in buildings, about the latter 
end of Henry VII[Ith’s time. The 
first instance of an entire hall-house of 
brick and stone is Stubley, near Roch- 
dale, unquestionably of that period ; 
and in the reign of Elizabeth, which 
was a new wra in domestic architec- 
ture, numbers of old timber-halls hav- 
ing gone to decay, were replaced by 
strong and plain mansions of stone, 
yet remaining. 

This may suffice to explain the ge- 
neral style in which our antient man- 
sions were constructed, and the mate- 
rials of which they were composed. 

We will now consider more parti- 
cularly their different classes and ap- 
propriate forms. 

he mansions of our mye coae vis | 
be arranged, according to the - 
ing scale of society, in the following 
orde 


tr: 
i. The 
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1. The castle; 2. The castlet, peel, 
or tower; 3. The antient unembattled 
manor-house; 4. The and less 
embattled mansion of Queen Eliza~ 
beth or James I.; 5. The ordinary 
hall-house; 6. The farm-house; 7, 
The cottage. 

Of the first, enough has already 
been said. 

With respect to the second, inde- 
dently on the incursions of the 
ts, who frequently penetrated, in 

their marauding excursions, to the 
South of Clitheroe or Whalley, in 
times of turbulence and bloodshed, 
when family feuds often ended in 
slaughter, the lord of a manor, or con- 
siderable land-owner, would frequently 
deem himself unsafe in the protection 
of an ordinary dwelling-house, even 
against a neighbour. Such was the 
origin of the castlet, tower, or peel, of 
which we have several instances re- 
maining, as others are preserved by 
tradition. 

Of this kind, and erected unques- 
tionably with this view, is the South 
wing of Townley, extremely strong, 
and till lately furnished with the cor- 
bels of a machicolation. Another spe- 
cimen was the tower, and probably the 
older castle of Hapton. Knother was 
the tower of Bearnsbaw, in Hunders- 
field, though near the verge of Clivi- 

r, of which there are some remains, 

ellefield Peel *, in Craven, was a com- 
plete specimen of this style ; such, in 
short, were the border-houses in gene- 
ral: single towers, that is, of several 
stories, contrived for the reception of 
cattle beneath and a family above, and 
well calculated for resistance against a 
sudden assault by a small number of 
defendants. 

3. Of the ancient unembattled ma- 
nor-house.—With whatever material 
these mansions were constructed, all 

eed in one circumstance ; that they 
surrounded a quadrangle, as they were 

nerally defended by a moat. This 
am precaution supplied the want of 
strength in their wallsand gates. The 
quadrangular style of building, pro- 
bably derived from the general form of 
Roman villas in Britain, and adopted 
by our Saxon ancestors, was copied and 
extended in the cloistered courts of 
monasteries, colleges, and hospitals ; 
indeed in all erections of which the 
object was not so much defence as se- 
questration and partial confinement. 





* Engraved in Whitaker's Craven, 2d 
edition. 
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Mr. Whitaker (Hist. of Manchester 
vol. II. 4to) has given a well-imagined 
sketch of an early baronial mansion, 
which exactly coincides with this idea ; 
and he ay? ee bs ancient 
parsonage 0 remains 
of a similar strocture—“ The quadran- 
gular form (as he truly observes) was 
t unvarying economy of such 
houses :” and it seems to have included, 
with greater attention to convenience 
than to delicacy, at least in some in- 
stances, the barns, stables, and other 
offices. 

Et pecus et dominos communi clauderet 

um 

The manor-house of Alvetham ap- 

rs, from the foundations, to have 

n quadrangular, as it was certainly 
perce Salesbury Hall, constructed 

tly of wood al partly of stone, has 

n quadrangular also. Radcliff 
Tower* has already been considered, 
and Samlesbury, of which only two 
sides now appear. 

Of the same form have been many 
of the most opulent parsouage-houses 
in England, emulating, at an humble 
distance, the monastic or collegiate 
style, to which the taste and habits of 
their builders would naturally direct 
"Wheel sidiinse ty Meath 

e only specimen in the neigh- 
bourhood, "of y true baronial -71 
dence, with an upper and base court, 
is Houghton Tower, which crowns 
the summit of its lofty ridge, and from 
its extent appears, at a distance, almost 
like a fortified town. Here the stables, 
and other offices of the farm, consti- 
tute the lower court, in exact confor- 
mity to Andrew Borde’s directions for 
the construction of great houses, 1542. 

4th. Next is the embattled house of 
Elizabeth or James I. This was of 
two kinds, the greater and the less: 
one, an improvement upon the rede 
quadrangle; the other, an expansion 
of the ancient castlet; one luminous 
and magnificent, with deep projecting 
bow-windows ; the other lofty, square, 
compact ; and both proving themselves 
to be the works of tranquil times, at 
liberty to sacrifice strength to conve- 
nience, and security to sunshine. Of 
such houses it is a well-known com- 
= of Lord Bacon, “ that one 

nows not where to become, to be 
out of the San.” 

Stonyhurst t is a noble specimen of 

* These, indeed, were partly embattled. 

+ Stonyhurst is engraved in ‘* Whalley,” 
3d edit. p. 464. 
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the first kind, though it has never 
been completed. It is at present ra- 
ther more than half a quadrangle, with 
a magnificent gateway, disgraced by 
two heavy modern cupolas; a large 
hall, with a screen, and bow-windows 
adorned with armorial bearings in 
painted glass; a large “chamber of 
State*,” now a drawing-room, a gal- 
lery, and chapel, besides other apart- 
ments, all on a large scale. The air 
and effect of the whole is that of some- 
thing between a castle and a college. 
Had the quadrangle been entire, it 
would have been greatly superior to 
the only house I have seen much re- 
sembling it, viz. Hardwickt, in Derby- 
shire, built by the famous Countess of 
Shrewsbury. The era of its erection 
has been already ascertained. 

Another example of this Suetien 
of apartments, though infinitely infe- 
rior, is Dunkenhalgh, of which I as- 
cribe all the additions to the old house 
of the Rishtons, to Sir Thomas Walms- 
ley. But the old hall, now the kit- 
chen, if yet existing, stands upon 
crooks, ne is of high antiquity. 

Of the second species, the parish 
[Whalley] affords a single and perfect 
specimen in Gawthorp f. 

The characteristic accompaniments 
of these houses within, were huge 
arched fire-places in their halls and 
kitchens; chimney-pieces in. their 
** chambers of State” richly carved, 
and adorned with armorial bearings in 
wood, stone, or alabaster, much in the 
style of contemporary monuments, 
raised hearths, long and massy tables 
of oak, bedsteads of the same, fre- 
quently inlayed§, and from their bulk 
calculated to last for centuries; por- 
traits upon boards; and, in short, a 
whole system of internal ornament 
and accommodation, intended to resist 
the ravages of Time, without an idea of 
the revolutions of Fashion. One apart- 
ment, seldom omitted in houses of this 
rank and date, but never found in those 
of higher pony wR was a long gallery 
for music and dancing, sometimes 150 
feet long; a proof that the hall was 
now beginning to be deserted. At all 
events, the practice of dining in these 





* Andrew Borde, ubi supr. 

t+ See Lysons’s Derbyshire, p. ecxxxviii. 

3 Gawthorp is engraved in ‘* Whalley,” 
3d edit. p. 338. 


§ Inlaying oak with arms, cyphers, - 


scrolls, &c. in white wood, began about the 
end of Elizabeth's reign. 
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great apartments at different tables, ac- 
cording to the rank of the guests, was 
scarcely continued below the Restora- 
tion. Till that time, however, the 
old train of ‘* Sewers and Senescalls” 
were mostly kept up. But the gene- 
ral interruption of old hospitality, in 
great houses, occasioned by the civil 
wars, and afterwards the introduction 
of foreign manners, in consequence of 
the return of the Royal Family and 
their numerous dependents, occasioned 
a total revolution in domestic econo- 
my, and consequently in architecture. 
The great hall of Lambeth was indeed 
rebuilt by Archbishop Juxon, who 
perhaps thought the old style best be- 
came the gravity of an archiepiscopal 
palace; but it was probably the last 
specimen ; and, in the reign of Charles 
II. the sash-window and model of the 
— modern house were first import- 
from Italy. The new taste, first 
introduced near the capital, gradually 
spread into the remotest districts. As 
our old mansions decayed, they were 
rebuilt after the new form; and those 
which remain have been preserved, 
not so much by the care as by the de- 
sertion or extinction of the families to 
which they belonged. In addition to 
this change of style without, the in- 
troduction of mahogany, akgg* ~™.cen- 
tury ago, formed a new era in the 
history of internal accommodation. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, June 1. 

HAT “‘all things should be done 

decently and in order,” was an 
apostolic precept which prescribed a 
regular and uniform method of con- 
ducting Divine Service, becoming the 
dignity of the theme, and the import- 
ance of the occasion. When we con- 
sider the end for which Christians as- 
semble together, “edification in their 
most holy faith,” and know by expe- 
rience how much a certain assemblage 
of circumstances contributes to that 
end, we see the wisdom of the above 
injunctions, and the propriety and ad- 
vantage of established forms in public 
worship. 

Few who live in the exercise of se- 
cret prayer, are insensible to the influ- 
ence of time, place, and manner in 
awakening associations favourable to a 
devotional spirit. It is the “sweet 


hour of prime or fading Eve,’’ which 
soothes and exalts the mind; it is the 
bended knee, the supplicating attitude, 
which fixes the attention ; and itis the 

accustomed 
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accustomed retreat which seems to 
bring us nearer to the throne of Grace. 
What is true of private is equally so 
of public worship. Deprive us of the 
Sabbath chimes, the venerable arch, 
the responses of prayer, and the music 
of praise, we lose the sacredness of the 
hour consecrated by the consentaneous 
prayer of millions; the sweet influ- 
ence of its services, and the idea of a 
sanctuary is destroyed. Not that Re- 
ligion is confined to time, place, and 
manner, or that the experience of its 
power depends absolutely on any cere- 
mony or circumstance; that were to 
limit the omnipresence of Deity, and 
allow but an occasional access to those 
courts which stand continually open. 
When the appointed means of grace 
are withheld, the blessings may yet be 
imparted ; bat when these opportuni- 
ties in our reach are neglected, we 
have no reason to expect the promised 
blessing. 

What the ceremonial adopted by the 
first Christians was, Scripture does not 
inform us; but we learn from the early 
fathers and ecclesiastical historians that 
they used a ritual, consisting of short 
prayers and portions of Scripture ; that 
the Psalms were sung in alternate 
verse, agreeably to St. Paul’s direction, 
“* Speaking to one another in psalms 
and hymns,” &c.; and that the Sacra- 
ment was daily administered. We 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
in a Liturgy in substance and ceremo- 
nial similar to theirs, which had the 
high sanction of apostolic times, we 
retain their ordinances pure and un- 
corrupt :—our churches built cruci- 
form, and so contrived that the con- 
gregation may face the East; our altars 
elevated after the manner of the Jewish 
mercy-seat, and our practice of bowing 
at the name of Jesus, are not only in- 
stitutions of the purest ages, but serve 
to remind us of that cross in which 
Christians should glory ; that ‘ Sun of 
Righteousness which hath risen upon 
us,” and that “*‘ Name which is above 
every other.” Whatever checks the 
wandering attention, disposes the mind 
to religious impressions, or assists de- 
vout recollection, especially when 
sanctioned by ancient usage, ought 
surely to be adopted and encouraged. 

It is then sincerely to be regretted 
that any sensible and well-informed 
men, and especially those of our own 
communion, should indulge themselves 

Gent. Mac, June, 1824. 


— 





in a slighting mention of these cere- 
monies, and reprobate them as so many 
vestiges of the popish ceremonial law *. 
t is a very convenient way to discredit 
them by tracing them up to papal 
times, and no higher; but candour 
demands a farther search, and in the 
prosecution of it is satisfied. It is not 
surprising that we should have man 
customs and offices in common wit 
the Church of Rome, inasmuch as we 
differ from her only as she differs from 
Scripture, and the practice of the pri- 
mitive Churches; and her departure, 
wide as it is, has not been so complete, 
that she has no truth remaining. The 
Puritans, with just the same strange 
and culpable perverseness which led 
to the destruction or mutilation of our 
finest churches, would have had us 
reject each creed and anthem, not be- 
eause they deemed them unscriptural, 
but because they were found in the 
Breviary. Not so our judicious Re- 
formers. That only, as Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor observes, was pared away in 
which the Romish Church had preva- 
ricated against the Word of God, or 
innovated against ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. If, then, the few simple cus- 
toms we retain are ancient, significant, 
and edifying, it is as desirable that 
the Minister should inform himself of 
their origin and design, as it is his 
duty to observe them ; for ignorance of 
the meaning and intent of the rubric 
constantly leads to its disregard. How 
often, especially in country churches, 
is the officiating Minister seen preserv- 
ing the same Jolling attitude through- 
out the service, as if he knew no dif- 
ference of posture was required, when 
praying with the people, and when 
supplicating God for them ; how care- 
less of an unsullied vestment, as if he 
forgot the Christian purity of which it 
is an emblem ; how inattentive to the 
modulation of voice, as if prayer and 
praise were the same thing; and how 
negligent of reading the Communion 
Service at the altar, as if there existed 
no reason why it should not be read 
elsewhere. It was once asked in a 
large company by a Dissenter, wh 
the Clergyman read the Command- 
ments at the altar? and though all 
present were church-goers, none could 
give him a more satisfactory reply than 





* Mr. Brand in his Comments on 
Bourne’s Antiquitates Vulgares, 
that 
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nion Service; but as there was no 
Communion, the question returned, 
why leave the desk, where he stood 
more prominent, and where his voice 
was better heard than in the chancel? 
Though all felt the propriety of the 
custom, and that there was something 
imposing in the Minister's appearance 
at the distant altar, proclaiming as from 
a sanctuary the Commandments of 
God ; yet none could tell him, “ that 
on every Sunday and holiday the 
Church appoints the Sacrament to be 
administered ;” and that by her direct- 
ing the whole service to be performed 
at the altar, she intimates that the 
Minister is prepared to celebrate it, if 
there be a convenient number willing 
to communicate with him. Then by 
this reading the anfe-communion ser- 
vice there, the people are upbraided 
with the neglect of a more frequent 

rticipation of the Lord’s Supper. 

ut independently of the above solu- 
tion by Bishop everedge, it might 
be observed that the chancel was an- 
ciently esteemed the most sacred part 
of the Church; that according to the 
analogies in vogue, it figured the 
Church triumphant, as the nave did 
the Church militant; that the custom 
of reading this part of the Liturgy 
there, might be traced up to the third 
century, as the anthem between the 
services called the Inéroit, testifies; be- 
cause, while this was sung the Priest 
made his inéroi¢ or entrance within the 
Communion rail. The present inju- 
dicious mode of placing the pulpit in 
the centre of the aile, ion been justly 
reprobated in the pages of this Maga- 
zine, as contrary to ancient practice, 
as spoiling the effect of a church, and 
intercepting a view’ of the Minister 
during the most solemn part of the 
service. 

If the provisions of our Liturgy 
were carefully observed, and the mode 
adopted which prevailed at the Re- 
formation, we should escape the te- 
dium and inconvenience occasioned by 
modern plans. There are few who 
do not complain of the length of our 
Morning Service, and not without 
reason, for it consists of three distinct 
services blended into one; and this 
condensation affords plausible grounds 
for Dissenters to charge us with vain 
repetitions. Instead of morning prayer 
being read before breakfast, as is still 
the custom at our Universities, the 
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hour of assembling for public worship 
is delayed till it is almost noon. A 
Protestant community, if disposed, 
cannot, like the Catholic, resort to 
church, and there, 


“‘With early hymns of joy, prevent the 
dawning day.” 

Our matins is so late, that the day in 
which we pray God would “vouch. 
safe to preserve us from all sin,” is 
half spent ere the petition is preferred, 
and our evening song so early, that the 
night whose darkness we beseech him 
to illumine, is several hours ere it sets 
in. We have services whose shortness 
is calculated to relieve attention, and 
abounding with anthems tending to 
animate devotion; but the effect of 
both is unhappily injured by the for- 
mer being huddled together, and the 
latter deprived of the sweet music to 
which they were anciently set. 

We advocate then a degree of cere- 
mony, not as an essential, but as a help 
to devotion ; we attach no inherent 
holiness to walls or vestments, but we 
use them as a memoria technica, which 
connects ideas with objects and situa- 
tions. We plead not for the institu- 
tion of novelties, but for those customs 
which were observed in primitive 
times, semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, 
what our Reformers adopted, what our 
rubrics enjoin, and the utility of which 
is so evident. By “* asking for the old 
paths, and walking therein,” in regard 
to discipline as well as doctrine, we 
fulfil a bounden duty, and preserve 
another unanswerable evidence for the 
truth of our holy Religion. 


Yours, &c. ANGLICANUS. 


Mr. Ursay, April 10. 
T has become a source of consider- 
able regret, not only to myself, but 
also to the many respectable families 
in the vicinity of my residence, that 
what has so appropriately been desig- 
nated “‘ good old English hospitality,” 
is rapidly upon the wane; so rapidly 
indeed, that should its spirit, or rather 
its practical effects, continue to lapse 
in a ratio correspondent to the decrease 
during the last century, the gentry of 
England, at the termination of the 
present, to whom the appellation only 
will be bequeathed, will have less rea- 
son to deplore the absence, than the 
more early generations of the age. 
With what feelings of satisfaction, oc- 
casionally mingled, I confess, with 
some 
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some degree of envy and concern, have 
1 listened to aged and infirm persons, 
alas! long since removed from the 
busy scene of the world, when relating 
the actions of hospitality and benefi- 
cence displayed by families once occu- 
pants of the mansion houses in their 
several neighbourhoods ; many of whose 
descendants have discovered tastes 
and dispositions so opposite to their 
esteemed forefathers. In some instances 
the sites only of the residences are ex- 
tant, and the paternal estates have been 


alienated, in too many instances in- 
deed through necessity, to less worthy 
candidates for the titles enjoyed b 
former purchasers ; some are, < eal 
neglect, fallen sacrifices to Ruin’s 
ploughshare; and not a few fallen 
to the low estate of parochial work- 
ses. 

From what principle of taste, I 
should be happy to be informed, can 
this change in our condition be ac- 
counted for? T.S. 


—_@— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


SURREY. 
( Continued from p. 410.) 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


At Carsuauton resided Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, the celebrated statesman, 


and Dr. Ratcliffe, the celebrated physician.—In the Church is a beautiful 
tomb to Nicholas Gaynesford oa his family, temp. Hen. VII. and is a 
remarkable specimen of the dress of the time.—In the church-yard is a tomb- 
stone to one Humphreys, a corpulent barber, and famous dancer, who died in 
1742, with a whimsical sghigh : 
*¢ Tom Humphreys lies here, by death beguil'd, 

Who never did harm to man, woman, or child; 

And since without foe no man e’er was known, 

Poor Tom was nobody's foe but his own. 

Lay light on him earth, for none would than he 

(Though heavy his bulk) trip it lighter on thee.” 


In the parish of Cuzam stood Nowsvucu Parace, famed in Elizabethan His- 


tory; and here the Earl of Essex first received the frown of Elizabeth's dis- 
pleasure.—Here, at a school held in a house, called the Council House, was 
educated, Dr. Charles Davenant, son of the poet. The school was afterwards 
removed to another house, and was kept for many years by the late very worth 
Mr.Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre, Hants, afterwards by his son, and is still continued. 
—The church burnt by lightning in 1639.—In the chapel are buried many 
illustrious personages, among whom are Lord Stourton, who died in 1753; 
and several of the Lumley family, long resident here, particularly John Lord 
Lumley, and Jane his wife, daughter of er Earl of Arundel, and his se- 
cond wife, daughter of John Lord Darcy of Chiche.—It is somewhat singu- 
lar, that of six successive rectors of Cheam, five should become Bishops; viz. 
Anthony Watson, Bp. of Chichester, who held Cheam in commendam till 
his death, 1605, and was buried here; Lancelot Andrews, then Bp. of Chi- 
chester, resigned after his translation to Ely; George Mountain, Bp. of Lich- 
field resigned Cheam on his translation to Lincoln in 1617, he became Abp. 
of York; Ric. Senhouse resigned on being made Bp. of Carlisle in 1624; 
John Hacket, Bp. of Lichfield and Coventry, 1661, resigned Cheam the follow- 
ing year. The following learued persons were also rectors, Thomas Playfere, 
Professor of Divinity, institut. 1605; and Edward Barnard, learned astrono- 
mer, linguist, critic, and chronologist. 


At Cugertsey, on St. Anne’s Hill, resided the celebrated Charles-James Fox, 


who spent much of the latter part of his life here.—At Annings/ley, in this 
parish, resided the eccentric Thomas Day, esq. who attempted to rear up a 
child of nature, according to the doctrines of Rousseau, but failed, he was au- 
thor of “Sandford and Merton,” “ Little Jack,” &c.—At Porch House, the seat 
of R. Clark, esq. the respected Chamberlain of London, rae | resided the 


poet Cowley, who died here in 1667. Mr. Clark has placed the following 
inscrip- 
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inscription against the House: “The Porch of this House, which projected 
10 feet into the highway, was taken down in the year 1786 for the safety 
and accommodation of the public.—Here the last accents flowed from Cow- 
ley’s tongue.”——-The Curfew bell is still tolled here in the following manner ; 
from Michaelmas to Lady-day at eight o’clock in the evening, e clerk 
first rings up (as he eum it, t.e. taises the bell); then rings a few 


minutes ; lowers the bell dawn, and, after a short pause, he tolls the num- 
ber of the day of the month; but on every Sunday in the morning at eight 
o'clock, this is rang on the biggest bell. 

At Cuosmam Park resided A-p. Heath, the Roman Catholic, but much re- 
spected and visited by Queen Elizabeth. 

At CvaruamM resided Bp. Gauden, one of the reputed authors of Charles’s ce- 
lebrated work the EIKQN BAZIAIKH’, and that learned antiquary, Thomas 
Astle, esq. who died Dec. 1, 1803.—In the remaining aile of the old church 
are some very sumptuous monuments to the memory of Sir Rich. Atkins, bart. 
and his family; and the monument to Dr. Lister, the well-known learned 
naturalist, author of the “ Synopsis Conchylium.”—Of this parish were rec- 
tors, Nicholas Brady, the versifier of the Psalms, and a lineal descendant of 
the first Protestant B . of Meath, from 1706 to his death in 1726; and An- 
thony Blackwall, wil known by his dissertations on the sacred classics. 

At Crorvon was a large oak, called the Vicar’s Oak, at which the parishes of 
Battersea, Camberwell, Streatham, Croydon, and Lambeth meet in a point. 
—The town suffered much by the plague in different years. On the 25th of 
May, 1551, terribly shaken by an earthquake.—Of the park was keeper, temp. 
Ric. II. the famous Sir Wm. Walworth.—Here resided Charles Howard, the 
famous Lord High Admiral; and Alexander Barkley, author of the celebrated 
poem, called ‘‘ The Ship of Fools,” who died 1552.—The palace was for se- 
veral centuries the residence of the Abps. of Canterbury ; it was afterwards 
sold, Oct. 10, 1780; the garden made a bleaching-ground and the house a calico- 
printing a. A_new palace was afterwards built on Park-hill. In 
the old palace Sir Christ. Hatton was made Lord High Chancellor, and in it 
died Abp. Abbott in 1633.—In the hall of Whitgift’s Hospital is a copy of 
the “ Dance of Death,” with coloured drawings, muchdamaged. Therearealso 
three antique wooden goblets; on one of them, which holds about three pints, 
is the following legend: ‘‘ What, Sirrah! holde thy pease ; thirste satisfied, 
cease !”—Of Abp. Whitgift's Free-school, Oldham the Poet was Usher three 
years. Here he wrote his satires upon the Jesuits, and here he was honoured 
with a visit from the Earls of Rochester and Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, and 
others of distinction.—The church damaged in storms of wind and rain in 
1639 and 1728; in 1735 by fire, which broke out in the chancel, and in 
1774 by lightning. In it are buried some very eminent persons, among whom 
are Archbishops Grindall ; Whitgift; Sheldon, whose monument is very splen- 
did, of white marble, with his effigies on it; Potter, Herring, and Wake.— 
Of this parish were rectors, Abp. Wyttleseye; Bps. Aungervyle and Hor- 
ton. The celebrated Rowland Phillips, who foretold in a sermon that print- 
ing would be the bane of the Roman Catholic religion, and Wm. Clewer, 
the disgrace of his profession, were vicars.—Here died, in 1633-4, aged 100, 
Alice Miles ; in 1714-15, aged 105, Margaret Ford; in 1717, 101, John 
Baydon ; in 1729, aged 100, Eliz. Giles ; and in 1771, aged 101, Eliz. Wilson. 

The town of Dorx1Ne derives lustre from having been the retreat of the learned 
scholar and critic, Jeremiah Markland, for the last 24 years of his life. (See 

. 439.)—The custom of Borough English prevails here.—In the church 
fies entombed Jeremiah Markland. 

Dutwicu Coiiece, founded by the “ Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for 
tongue,” contains many valuable and original pictures by celebrated artists, 


bequeathed by Sir Francis Bourgeois, a considerable painter, who died 

in 1811, and who also bequeathed 10,000/. to keep them in preservation, and 

2,000/. for preparing a gallery for their reception. Inigo Jones is sup 

to have been the architect of the college; July 6, 1638, the steeple fell down; 

and not long after the whole of one side of the college, and part of another, 

shared the same fate, as did the porch, with the treasury-chamber, in 7. 
e 
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The picture-gallery is 77 feet long, and 15 fect 6 inches wide. In the chapel 
of the — over the communion-table, is a valuable copy by Julio Romano, 
3 


of Raphael's famous picture of the Transfiguration, given to the college in 

1796 by Thos. Mills, esq. of Great Swaffham, Suffolk. On the font isa 

Greek Anagram. Amongst the burials occur in 1731 Anthony Boheme, 

r The famous Tragedian,” and in 1768 ‘Old Bridget, the Queen of the 
sies.” 

In the body of Dunsrop church are old oak seats, not pews. 

At East Cranpon resided the celebrated Admiral Edw. Boscawen, third son 
of Hugh Visc. Falmouth, who died here of a bilious fever, Jan, 10, 1761.— 
Of this parish was rector, Thos. Gouffe, the poet, who wrote five tragedies, 
some comedies, &c. and died July 1629. 

Of East Horsey was rector, Mr. Jos. Greenhill, for 61 years, who died in 
1788, aged 84. 

At Temple Grove, East Sueen, resided the celebrated statesman Sir Wm. 
Temple; here he indulged his taste for horticultural pursuits, and here Dean 
Swift and other literary characters employed their pens. 

Of Errineuam was vicar Mr. John Miller, who attributed the sufferings of 
those persons who were supposed to have been tortured by witches, to the 
delusions of the devil. 

At Eeuam resided the poet, Sir John Denham.—In the church is an ala- 
baster monument to Sir John Denham, the father of the poet, on which he 
is represented as rising from the dead. 

In Epson; Church is interred the Rev. John Parkhurst, author of a Greek and 
Hebrew Lexicon.—Malcolm relates a curious account of a woman called 
Crazy Sally, the bone setter, who came here in 1736, and made no incon- 
siderable figure.—In the church-yard is the following inscription : 


*¢ Here lieth the carcase 
Of honest Charles Parkhurst, 
Who ne’er could dance or sing, 
But always was true to 
His Sovereign Lord the King 
Charles the First. 
Ob. Dec. xx. Mpcciv. ztat. Lxxxvi.” 


At Esugr, Cardinal Wolsey removed to, from York House, in 1529, when his 
enemies were plotting his ruin.—Here is situated Claremont House, the seat 
of his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, and here his beloved consort breathed 
her last. 

In Ewext Church are some curious monuments of considerable antiquity.— 
Of this parish it is probable that John Parry, Bp. of Ossory, was rector, 

Moor-park, in the parish of Farnnam, was one of the seats of Sir Wm. 
Temple, who here breathed his last; and so attached was he to this retire- 
ment, that by his own direction his heart was buried in a silver box under 
the sun-dial in the garden, opposite to the window from which he used to con- 
template and admire the beauties of nature. Here also Swift first contracted 
his intimacy with his beloved Stella. 

Of Fecuam was rector Bp. Lisle in 1726; the famous metaphysician and de- 
fender of Revelation, Dr. J. Conybeare, was curate, under Dr. Shortrudge. 
In the vestry of Frexsuam Church hangs a huge cauldron, hammered out of 
one single piece of copper, supposed by Salmon to be the remain of the an- 

cient parochial hospitality, at the wedding of poor maids. Aubrey sup) 

it to have been used for the Parish Church Ales. Tradition reports it to 
have been brought from Borough Hill, about a mile from hence ; if any one 
went to this place to borrow any thing, he might have it fora year, or longer, 
so he kept his word as to the return. On this hill lies a great stone about six 
feet long. The party went to this stone, knocked at it, and declared what 
they desired to borrow, and when they would return it; a voice would an- 
swer, appointing a time to come, and they would find what they wanted, 
This kettle, with the trivet, was borrowed here in this manner, but not re- 
turned at the time fixed, and though it was afterwards carried, it would - 
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be received, and all subsequent applications have been fruitless. Another 
tradition states that it was borrowed, in partly the same manner, from a good- 
natured witch who lived at Mother Ludlow’, Hole, and all the other circum- 
stances are similar to the above. 

The Hamlet of Garrett is well known as the scene of a mock election, which 
took place here for many years upon the meeting of every new Parliament ; 
but it has now entirely subsided. 

In Gopatmine Church is a white marble tablet to the memory of the Rev. 
Owen Manning, B.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. vicar of the parish, and historian of 
the county, who died Sept. 1801, aged 81.—In this parish Mary Toft prac- 
tised the imposition of being delivered of live rabbits in 1726, celebrated by 
Hogarth in his ‘‘Cunicularti,” &c. This was one of the grossest impositions 
ever practised, and which at the time occasioned considerable discussion. 

On Gopstone Green are two small barrows, and in an adjoining field two 
more. 

At Booxua, in the Church, on a plate of brass, is a poetical epistle of about 
60 lines to the memo of Edmund Slyfeld, High Sheriff of Surrey, 24. Eliz. 

In Guitprorp Free School were educated John Parkhurst, Bp. of Norwich ; 
William Cotton, Bp. of Exeter; Henry Cotton, Bp. of Selichary 3 Robert 
Abbott, Bp. of Salisbury, successor to Cotton ; George Abbott, Abp. of Can- 
terbury; Robert Parkhurst and Sir Maurice Abbott, both Lord neon of 
London.—In the Guildhall are portraits of James I. and Charles IT. by Lely; 
and William III. and his queen. In the Council-chamber is an antique 
chimney-piece brought from Stoughton, in Stoke, when that old family-seat 
was pulled down.—In Trinity Church is a beautiful altar-tomb to Archbi- 
shop Abbott, who died 1633; the remains of one to Sir Robert Parkhurst, 
Lord Mayor of London; and a nag to the memory of Arthur Onslow, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who died 1768.—At Losely House are 
portraits of Queen Anne Boleyn, and several of the More and Molyneux fa- 
milies.—In Loseley Chape! are several memorials to the memory of the More 
and Molyneux families, many of whom were knights. 

Hamsiepon. On the top of the pulpit in this Church is the King’s Arms, 
painted on a large shell of a turtle, the gift of Earl Radnor. On one of the 
seats in the chancel are the instruments of our Saviour’s passion, cut in wood, 
with the letters I.H.S. and underneath the figures of two religious, a man 
and a woman, with the name of Turnor at the bottom. 

Of Hascoms, the celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton, the great disputant with 
Dr. Bentley, was rector. 

At Hastemere the celebrated a Carteret Webb, esq. who was one of 
the counsel at the prosecution of Wilkes, resided. He was also M.P. for 
this borough in 1781. 

Hepiey. Mr. Aubrey, vol. II. p. 306, says ‘‘the shepherds of these downs 
use a half-horn, slit length-way, nailed to the end of a long staff (about the 
length of our western sheep-crooks) with which they can hurl a stone to a 
great distance, and so keep their sheep within their bounds, or from straggling 
into the corn.” They are not used here now.—At Hedley School was edu- 
cated Wm. Bowyer, the very learned printer. 

Of Hortey was vicar, the learned Rev. Peter Whalley, who digested and pub- 
lished Bridges’s MS. Collections for the county of Northampton. 

At Horne King Athelstan is said to have had a house-—The notorious John 
Kidgell was rector of this parish. 

Kew Palace was the favourite residence of the Princess of Wales, mother of 
Geo. III. and afterwards of our Jate revered Monarch. Here resided the ce- 
lebrated Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, whose house was called ‘* The 
Dairie-house ;” the Lord Keeper Sir John Puckering; the accomplished 
Lords Harrington, of Exton; Sir Peter Lely, the celebrated painter; and 
Stephen Duck, the = and preacher.—In the gardens are temples of the 
Sun, Bellona, Pan, Eolus, Victory, and Arethusa; the House of eiactens 
the Alhambra; the Great Pagoda, the Mosque, erected 1761, and Ruin built 
in 1759.—In the church-yard is the tomb of Gainsborough, the celebrated 
painter, and near him Joshua Kirby, the writer on Perspective.—In the 


church is a tablet to Jeremiah Meyer, a celebrated miniature painter. 
At 
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At Kineston Catharine of Arragon lodged on her journey to London.—Of the 
Free Grammar School, Wau. Burton, the Commentator on Antoninus, was 
master, died 1657 ; and here Enbwarp GrBzoy, thecelebrated historian, received 
the early part of his education.—In 1444-5 the church damaged by lightning in 
astorm. The church was again damaged by the memorable storm, Nov. 26, 
1703. Of the numerous sepulchral monuments in the church, the most ancient 
is that of Robt. Skerne and his wife. The curious inscription in Latin verse 
and black letter is placed the wrong way upwards. Here is interred Dr. 
George Bate, physician to Chas. I. to Oliver Cromwell, his son Richard, and 
to Chas. II.—In St. Mary’s chapel were formerly to be seen the portraits of 
several Saxon kingscrowned here, and alsoof King John, who granted the town 
their first charter. Of this parish was vicar that eminent statesman, Nicho- 
las West, Bp. of Ely, instituted 1502.—Here died in 1677-8, aged 110, Frances 
Phillips; and in 1690, aged 108, Winifred Woodfall. 
At Lamsetu, in 1750, an earthquake happened.—Here is situate the palace of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. In the guard-roum is a whole-length of 
Henry Prince of Wales. In the long gallery are many portraits of cele- 
brated Archbishops and others, among which is one of p Pac Luther, and 
in the windows are coats of several Archbishops. In the dining-room are 
portraits of all the Archbishops, from Laud to Cornwallis. In the library is 
a painting in glass of Philip King of Spain, in very brilliant colours, and many 
valuable books and manuscripts. In the Lollard’s Prison, at the very top of 
the Lollard’s Tower, are eight large iron rings fastened through the wainscot 
an inch thick of oak, which lines the walls. Upon the sides are various 
scratches, half-sentences, and letters cut out with a knife in black letter by 
some of the unhappy persons there confined. Here was confined the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Essex, before he was sent to the Tower, and Bp. Thirleby, 
who died here. Fifteen Archbishops died in this palace, enumerated in 
** Lysons’s Environs,” vol. I. p. 269. Catherine of Arragon, upon her first 
arrival in England, lodged some days in the ‘* Archbishop’s inne.” In the 
chapel Abp. Parker is buried, but temp. Chas. I, was removed and thrown 
into a hole in one of the out-houses, and the chapel made a dancing-room. 
After the restoration the corpse was re-interred. In Lambeth-house was 
confined during the civil wars, the Earls of Chesterfield and Derby; Sir Tho- 
mas Armstrong, executed for being concerned in the Duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, Sir , na Bunkley, Lieut.-governor of Oxford; Doctor Allestry, 
celebrated divine; and Richard Lovelace, the poet.—In Copt-hall, Sir Tho- 
mas Parry’s mansion, the ill-fated Arbella Swart was prisoner for 12 months 
in his custody.—In Fore-street was a — of the Bishops of Hereford, af- 
terwards a pottery.—The Bps. of Rochester had a palace in this parish, in 
which Abp. Bardwardin died in 1348; and Shepey, Bp. of Rochester, in 
1360. In 1531 a diabolical deed was committed by a cook, who by throwing 
ison into some yeast, destroyed not only seventeen persons of the family, 
but likewise several poor persons who were fed at the gate; for which crime 
he was boiled to death in Smithfield, pursuant to a law made for that pur- 
The palace came into the possession of the Bps. of Carlisle, who 
eased it out. It was afterwards a pottery; then a tavern, and a common 
house of ill-fame; the house afterwards belonged to a dancing-master, and 
was at last pulled down.—In Lambeth Marsh the philosophical Thos. Bushell 
concealed himself about the time Cromwell was made Protector, during which 
time he constantly lay in a garret hung with black baize; at one end was 
inted a skeleton, extended on a mattress; at the other was a small pallet 
Ped ; and the walls were covered with various emblems of mortality. Here 
he continued above a year, till his friends made his peace with the Protector. 
Here Bp. Bonner had a hunting-seat—On the spot now called Lambeth 
Walk, was a place of public entertainment, called Lambeth Wells, but after- 
wards refused a licence.—The site of the late premises of Messrs. Beaufoy's 
distillery was in 1636 the garden of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel. Af- 
terwards opened as a place of public diversion, but suppressed in 1753.—At 
South Lambeth resided the Tradescants, father and son, where they had a 
physic garden of the greatest extent. Theson gave his whole — to 
‘lias 
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Elias Ashmole, who resided here, as did also the learned Dr. Ducarel, who 
died at his house here in 1785.—In this parish Francis Moore, the author of 
the well-known Almanac which still goes by his name, resided, and practised 
as an r; as also Capt. Bubb, and the Rev. Dr. Napier.—In the church 
were interred Sir Noel Caron, the Dutch Ambassador, who built the alms- 
houses near. Vauxhall-turnpike ; and Fornan, the —, = Here are monu- 
ments to Archbishops Parker; Bancroft; Tennison; Hutton ; Cornwallis ; 
and Moore; Elizabeth, Duchess of Norfolk, and several of the family; Bi- 
shops Tunstall and ane and Elias Ashmole, the a. nD one 
of the windows of the church, over the nave, is the figure of a pediar, and his 
dog, on painted glass, the history of which is well-known.—In the church- 
yard is the singular monument of the Tradescants, much defaced, erected in 
1662.—In the passage which leads from the church to the palace was buried, 
at his own request, Archbishop Secker.—In the burial-ground, High-street, 
are interred the poets Edw. Moore, who died March 5, 1757 ; and Thomas 
Cooke, ob. Jan. 1, 1757. The celebrated Countess de la Motte was also in- 
terred here. Of this parish were rectors, Gilbert de Glanville, Bp. of Ro- 
chester, &c.; Henry, Bp. of Joppa; Thos. Blague, Dean of Rochester ; Da- 
niel Featley ; George Hooper, Bp. of Bath and Wells ; Edmund Gibson and 
Beilby Porteus Bps. of London ; and Dr. John Denne, Archdeacon of Ro- 
chester.—Here died, in 1704, aged 104, Joanna Keys ; in 1730, aged 106, 
Thomas Drayman ; in 1738-9, aged 102, Elizabeth Bateman ; in 1743, aged 
102, Mr. Wills and Mr. Horn; in 1749, aged 103, Mrs. Hellings; in 1777, 
aged 107, Margaret Baise; and in 1788, aged 101, Wm. Cobb. S. T. 
(To be continued.) 


-—@-- 
Outline of a Rational System of Edu- guage, and to read the = of Ad- 
cation. u 


ison from the Tatler, Guardian, and 


O* the delivery of a child into my 


care for instruction, my first ob- 
ject would be to ascertain the depart- 
ment in life, which by his parents or 
guardians he was intended to fill. 

In the event of his being reserved for 
business, I mean commerce or trade, 
an almost exclusive direction of his at- 
tention to those branches of education 
as are useful, would be proper. If, 
however, he was devoted for the pub- 
lic service, where his abilities were 
likely to be called into conspicuous ac- 
tion, it would then be improper to li- 
mit his study to what was merely use- 
ful ; but that he might be able to com- 

te with every antagonist that may be 

rought into the field, his time should 
be employed on whatever is worthy of 
notice in the whole range of science 
and literature. 

As soon as the youth can read his 
own language with tolerable fluency, 
and which may be a sufficient acqui- 
sition up to the age of eight years, pen- 
manship may be cultivated, with the 
continued perusal of some selection of 
misceHaneous pieces, so as to render 
him perfect in the reading of any Eng- 
lish author whatever. 

After a year’s attention to these stu- 
dies, he is, for the next year, to learn 
the grammatical structure of his lan- 


Spectator; the essays of Bacon and 
Goldsmith s the Economy of Human 
Life; the Vicar of Wakefield, and Ras- 
selas; a selection from Chesterfield’s 
Letters; the papers of the Rambler 
and Idler; Brydone’s Tour in Sicily 
and Malta; Moore’s Views of Society 
in Europe :—and in poetry, the best 
in our own language, that is of the de- 
scriptive and didactic kind, as Thom- 
son’s Seasons; Goldsmith's Traveller 
and Deserted Village; Milton’s Co- 
mus, Allegro, and Penseroso ; Pope’s 
Windsor Forest, and Essay on Criti- 
cism; Denham's Cooper's hil; Arm- 
strong’s Art of Preserving Health; 
Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion; and Cowper's Task. 

Supposing the study (for mere pe- 
rusal would not answer the end in 
view, which is to form the taste, as 
well as to increase the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary) of these to occupy attention for 
the next two years, along with the 
principles of the grammar of his lan- 
guage, and the practice of composition, 
the youth at the age of eleven may be, 
for the one half of his hours of his ap- 

lication, engaged in a course of the 

Iles Lettres, or a critical examina- 
tion of the different species of compo- 
sition in his language, according to 
their divisions. 

With 
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With Biography I should com- 
mence; from its being — lly mat- 
ter of narration, and that of the most 
interesting kind, the attention is more 
likely to be kept awake, than on a 
subject involved in political subtilty, 
or moral discussion. : 

As good specimens of Biographical 
composition, may be recommended 
Burnet’s Life of Rochester ; Johnson’s 
Life of Savage, and such of his Lives 
of the Poets as the master may think 
proper to select; Middleton's Life of 
Cicero; Murphy’s Life of Garrick ; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; Currie’s 
Life of Burns. At the same time, 
with these, at a separate hour, Pastoral 
Poetry may form the subject of study ; 
—as the first of our poets, in this line, 
may be selected Pope, Phillips, Col- 
lins, and Shenstone; Shakspeare’s 
«* As you like it,” and perhaps Solo- 
mon’s Song. 

The pupil, now thirteen years of 
age, may have his attention directed 
to historical narrative, as it is found 
in the pages of Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon ; together with the best speci- 
mens of Epic, Lyric, and Dramatic 
Poetry, in the language of which 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Otway, 
Rowe, Collins, and Gray, may be cited. 

At this period, the youth, if he is 
intended to be instructed in the Greek, 
Latin, French, or any other languages, 
should commence their acquitement, 
and proceed in their authors, accord- 
ing to the plan I have recommended 
to be adopted in studying the English 
Classics. 

From this exhibition of my plan, 
it will be perceived, that in matters 
of taste, I have encumbered the youth 
with but few authors, either of poe- 
try or prose; but, as far as they go, 
according to my best judgment, they 
are the first in their several depart- 
ments. 

By their assiduous study, I am mo- 
rally certain that the mind, at that 
early age, will receive a power of just- 
ness of conception, and an accuracy 
of expression, which it must be ve 
untoward circumstances in after-life 
that can ever obliterate. Like the ha- 
bits of behaviour contracted by mix- 
ing with good company, which dis- 
criminate and dignify their possessor 
in situations otherwise unfortunate. 

But however safe such a one might 
be pronounced from the risk of conta- 

Gunt. Mac. June, 1824. 
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mination, under common circum- 
stances, whose youth has been con- 
fined to the _— of the best models 
only, yet every inlet should be stopped 
which might admit the possibility of 
infection. 

With a similar view, there was 
among the French, at their revolution, 
a national act in agitation, that all the 
models of art, short of excellence, 
should be destroyed, that the eye ac- 
customed to superiority alone, would 
find it difficult even to err. So, while 
the best models of their kind are re- 
commended, it is also to be understood 
that every thing calculated to vitiate 
the taste should be withheld from ob- 
servation. 

It would not, for instance, be with 
the view of improving his taste, that 
I should put into the hands of a youth 
many of the Journals, Magazines, Poets, 
and Writers of the day; nor should [ 
suppose that the run of pieces pro- 
duced at the places of public enter- 
tainment, likely to add a finish to the 
course I have been just recommending. 
I have satisfied myself with little more 
than a hint on this part of the subject, 
from the conviction that its truth is too 
apparent to every sensible parent, or 
tutor, to stand in need of any ampli- 
fication. 

After this preparation, from which 
it is to be presumed that the taste has 
been very well formed, and the com- 
mand of language considerably ad- 
vanced, the pupil must now leave the 
regions of uncertainty, as all matter 
of taste is, and enter the arena of truth 
and demonstration. 

With the sciences of Geography and 
Arithmetic I should commence, and, 
in my mode of teaching the latter, I 
should follow a plan different from 
what is usually pursued, and which 
seems but calculated for wasting the 
time and impeding the progress of the 


<—~ 
e arrangement recommended here 
would be, after passing through the 
primary rules of arithmetic, addition, 
substraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion, those of vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, of the square and cube root, to 
commence, along with the elements of 
Euclid, a course of Algebra, which will 
answer all the purposes of calculation 
much better than the ordinary arith- 
metical mode. 
After the pupil has advanced in the 
mixed 
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mixed mathematics sufficiently to com- 
prehend the theories of Optics, Pneu- 
matics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and 
Astronomy, with advantage, he may 
be shewn their nature and application 
by a set of philosophical apparatus. As 
consequent to these, the sciences of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, 
follow in natural succession; after 
which Botany, and the Physiology 
of animals and vegetables may form 
the subject of the pupil’s application, 
with that part of Chemists which 
relates to their properties and compo- 
sition. As a finish to this fabric of 
learning, historical facts, in the order 
of their succession, the subjects of le- 

islation, and of the constitution of 
his country, are to be enumerated. 

In the course of these studies it is to 
be understood that some portion of the 
day is still to be set apart for the study 
of the best English authors, that the 
command of expression be continually 
inculcated, and the taste confirmed 
beyond the possibility of adulteration. 

he youth, now fifteen years of age, 
and with the advantage of such an 
education, may, it is to be believed, 
enter on any walk of life with cer- 
tainty and honour, and with views 
very much enla to those of him, 
whose first and best years were spent 
chiefly in mastering the Greek and 
Latin Classics. 

Miscetianeous Remarks. 

In teaching the Greek and Latin 
languages, it would be part of my plan 
to use a grammar composed in Eng- 
lish. By the present mode of enforc- 
ing the acquisition of these tongues, 
from Latin rules, involved in construc- 
tion, and difficult of comprehension, 
it seems as if a waste of the pupil’s 
time, rather than his improvement, 
were aimed at. By this method, I su 
pose that one year, at least, must be 
allowed him to understand each gram- 
mar thoroughly. Whereas, by putting 
into his hands some sensible treatise, 
containing the principles of the lan- 

uage he is to learn, detailed in a 
co short and perspicuous, three 
months at the very utmost would an- 
swer precisely the same end. By the 
mode, however, generally adopted, one 
might be led to suppose that it is the 
language of its authors solely, not their 
intellectual beauties, that are in re- 
quest, as if all men had either the taste 
to be, or were intended for, philolo- 
gisis. Though, in my plan, the style 
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of an ancient author would not be neg- 
lected, yet I should spend neither 
time in its imitation, nor in a consi- 
deration of its minute excellencies, but 
should grasp at the beauties of thought, 
at the sources of information which it 
conveyed ; with the bee for a model, 
I should recommend attacking the ci- 
tadel of sweets at once, rather than in 
imitation of the inglorious caterpillar, 
suffer those to evaporate and glut upon 
the leaves. 

Were the question asked me, whe- 
ther Drawing and Music should be 
taught to the youth entrusted to my 
superintendance, I should be inclined 
to withhold my permission. Like 
many other innocent and ornamental 
accomplishments, these may form a 
branch of female education, as well 
adapted to engage the attention at a 
leisure hour, and which may or may 
not be called into notice in after life, 
as circumstances may admit. It must 
be allowed, however, that it is in ve 
elevated situations indeed, where the 
mother of a family has the leisure to 
cultivate these, as well as many other 
pursuits, to which in youth she had 
directed her attention. Their neglect, 
nor the time spent in their acquisition, 
in her case, is no certain loss. With 
the boy, the case is widely different. 
There ought not to be a moment of 
the years of his instruction devoted to 
any branch of study that leads not to 
the accomplishiaent of some useful 


purpose. 

With the greatest justice it may be 
asked, what end is the acquisition of 
imitating a landscape, delineating a 
face, of performing a duett of Pleyel, 
to answer, in a youth destined for the 
counting-house, for the pursuit of the 
law, or for that of any of the learned 


professions? In such situations, the 
display of even a superior skill in these 
arts (which can very seldom fall to the 
lot of him who has allotted but a de- 
sultory half hour to their practice) 
could turn to no advantageous account. 
On the contrary, it might be proved, 
without much logic, = these are 
acquirements which it will be found 
more advisable to forget than to re- 
tain, as their cultivation, after an en- 
trance into active life, may be detri- 
mental to the interests of their pos- 
sessor, as tending to abstract his atten- 
tion from more useful objects of study, 
which bear upon the great business of 
life, and which contribute to render 

him 
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him table among his associates, 
and useful in society. 

In these outlines of education, to 
which I have prefixed the name of ra- 
tional, the reader may have observed 
7 0 I _ reckoned - study —_ 
classical languages only as seconda 
to the main object, roe | rather as om 
tributing to its acquisition than fur- 
nishing any thing worthy of attain- 
iment of themselves. 

To what, it may be asked, is neg- 
lect so striking, ad bearing an opposi- 
tion so dissonant from the common 
usage of mankind, owing? Is it that 
experience has been granted me 
which has been denied to the prac- 
tice of successions of ages, or penetra- 
tion superior to the rest of the species, 
or judgmeut more discerning, or taste 
miore correct? 

To such inquiry I would, in reply- 
ing, beg of my reader to do me the 
justice of sincerity, when I affirm that 
no part of my system, of which the 
above is an outline, has been proposed, 
but what has had the conviction of 
utility for its basis. And, although 
to complete an education, or to an- 
swer some professional purpose, the 
ancient languages may be learned, yet 
experience shows, if experience were 
required in proof of such an assertion, 
that they must not be learned either to 
profit or to astonish mankind. 

On this point I am borne out, by 
recurring to the discoveries in nature, 
and to the improvements in the con- 
veniences of life, which in no one in- 
stance have been invented or achieved 
by any thing like deduction from the 
sources of ancient wisdom. I ask, if 
it was under the guidance of classic 
sagacity, that the polarity of the nee- 
dle, the discovery of the Western 
world, the invention of the telescope, 
and the applications of steam, were 
conceived and adopted? Has it been 
in subservience to this, that in the re- 
collection of the present generation, 
the glory of arms and of eloquence 
have blazed with unprecedented splen- 
dour, that the resources of man’s hap- 
piness have been multiplied, that the 
secrets of the deep have been inspect- 
ed, and that the heavens have been 
disarmed of their violence? 

In addition to the remarks that have 
been oye, it is throughout to be pre- 
sumed, that the ability of the in- 
structor must in every case be adequate 
to the task which he undertakes; as 





in order to teach with effect any thing 
to youth, the master must possess the 
esteem and respect of his pupils; and 
these are to be gained only by a con- 
duct regulated on all occasions by the 
strictest rules of propriety, by decision 
of manner, and ” fis never, in their 
presence, discovering the least incapa- 
city in the discharge of his duties. 
Yours, &c. J.R. 


— pr 
Mr. Urnsan, June 3. 


[*. may be worth noticing, to show 
that the early poetical essays of 
Swift and Atterbury were occasionally 
interchanged, that long after the ‘‘ lm- 
promptu,” noticed in your last, p. 405, 
and which originally came through the 
hands of Mr. Morice, the Bishop's son- 
in-law, I received a second copy of it 
from another branch of the family, the 
Bishop’s grandson, accompanied b 

the following short Letter. J.N. 





“Dear Str, Cork, Aug. 18, 1788. 


“Since my arrival at this place, I 
have discovered in a late Irish Maga- 
zine the enclosed copy of verses, with 
this title: ‘The amiable and unfortu- 
nate Bishop Atterbury, the friend of 
Pope and Swift, being challenged by 
Doctor Garth to write extempore in 
praise of a goose-quill, produced in a 
few minutes the following beautiful 
lines.” I do not recollect to have seen 
these lines in your collection, nor can 
I say that I think they are the offspring 
of my grandfather. I leave every thing 
to your decision, so make what use 
you please of them, and believe me 
your most obliged humble servant, 

F, ATTERBURY. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Dorsetshire, May 14. 


N Mr. Brewer’s Introduction to the 

Beauties of England and Wales,” 
I find ( 16) he has placed Bath 
(Aque Gohs) in the Celtic tribe, the 
**Hedui.” That this town might have 
been in possession of the tribe at the 
period of the Roman invasion of Bri- 
tain, I am not prepared to dispute ; 
but that it was originally included in 
its limits, I have reason to doubt, as, 
from such observations as I have been 
enabled to make, I cannot help think- 
ing that rivers and hills (especially 
when they chanced to unite) formed 
the primitive boundaries of our Celtic 
ancestors; and this I believe is the 
opinion 
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opinion of our best Antiquaries. Now, 
supposing the “‘ Avon” to have been 
the Northern limit of the ‘‘ Hzdui,” 
“* Aquz Solis” could not have been in 
possession of that tribe, it being situ- 
ated on the opposite bank of the river ; 
and that the river was the extreme li- 
mit of the “‘ Hadui,” the circumstances 
Iam about to state appear greatly to 
favour. 

Chancing to be at Bath in the 
spring of 1823, I observed one day in 
my walks about the environs of that 
elegant city, evident traces of a consi- 
derable British town on the brow of a 
hill overlooking the city on its East 
side, and from which it is separated by 
the river. This promontory is called 
** Hampton Down,” and is divided 
from that of Claverton by a “Celtic 
Vallum *,” on which a modern wall 
has been erected. This vallum, with 
its attendant fosse, forms apparently 
the only defence on that side (the 
South) ; and here, as being I imagine, 
the most secure, were placed the flocks 
and herds of the inhabitants, traces of 
their folds being very distinguishable, 
and covering a considerable space of 
the enclosure ; ¢hese, as well as the 
stronger defences, appear to have been 
constructed with stone, of which the 
hill furnished an abundant supply, be- 
ing in fact one entire rock of cece, 
a circumstance which I regret to say 
may in time occasion the disappearance 
of every trace of this interesting sta- 
tion, quarries having been lately open- 
ed within it to some extent. The de- 
fences on all sides (the South excepted) 
are strong and numerous; those to- 
wards the river descending nearly to 
the road leading from Bath to the vil- 
lage of Hampton, which favours the 
supposition that this was the quarter 
from whence attack might be expect- 
ed. On the West, which overlooks 


Bath, the Boundary of the Hadui and Dobuni. 


(Jane, 


Bath t, a plantation of fir-trees covers 
these ancient works. A few yards 
lower down, on the same side, are 
some fine springs of water, which 
must have rendered this station of 
great importance to the Celtz. These 
springs are now secured, and supply 
the lower part of Bath. A hill to the 
East of this, and running in a parallel 
direction, has its promontory likewise 
towards the river, and apparently as 
well defended as the former. This 
hill I did not visit : but as it is situated 
nearer one of the fords of the river 
(Bath Ford), there is reason to — 
it was of equal consequence as a fron- 
tier station. Immediately facing the 
station on Hampton Down, on the 
opposite side of the river, is an insu- 
lated hill, having a circular castrame- 
tation on its summit; it is called 
** Little Salisbury,” from its resem- 
blance, I presume, to Old Sarum (Sor- 
biodunum). The relative situation of 
this last place favours the conjecture of 
its having served as a frontier town to 
the adjoining tribe, the ‘* Dobuni.” 
I had not an opportunity to examine 
the country, ether to the East or 
West of the places I have noticed; 
but the impression left on my mind by 
the survey then made was, that the 
hills which ran parallel to the Avon on 
its South side, formed the ancient ram- 
parts of the Haedui, and the river, the 
boundary of their country. 

Should these remarks excite the at- 
tention of any one of your Correspond- 
ents residing now at Bath, and possess- 
ing taste and abilities for researches of 
this nature, he would be able to ascer- 
tain, by viewing the spots I have no- 
ticed, how far my conjectures are well 
founded, which if he would have the 
goodness to communicate through the 
medium of your entertaining Miscel- 
lany, he would oblige, ¥.% 





* This kind of valium traversing a promontory I distinguish by the name Celtic, be- 
cause I have reason to think, from observation I have made, that it is the primitive, or (if 
I may be allowed the term) the Clan Vallum, where the Belge have encroached on the 
country of the Celta, and fortified their newly-acquired territory; [ have remarked the 
vallum of the former intersecting that of the latter, which I may have occasion at some fu- 


ture time to notice more particularly. 


+ This ee og was made by the late Ralph Allen, esq. who also erected on the spot a 


wall, whic’ 
rounding country. 


has the appearance of a castle, a conspicuous object from Bath and the sur- 


t I have not yet met with any notice of the British station on Hampton Down in any 
History of Bath or its antiquities. Since my visit to this place, a stone coffin has been 
found very near it, containing human remains and coins of the lower empire ; but, inde- 
pendent of these circumstances, there is nothing to induce the belief of its having been 


ado 


das a station by the Romans; though perhaps a more practised eye than my own 


might detect the Castrametation of that people intermixed with the works of the Celte. 
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AnciznT Patntine From Hercvu- 
LANEUM. 

HE City of Herculaneum was 

dest by an eruption of Vesu- 
vius, A.D. 76. The antient history 
of Herculaneum, and description of 
its overthrow, are fully given in our 
vol. xxv. pp. 121—124, and an ac- 
count of its accidental discovery about 
1715, in vols. x111. p. 472, XIX. p. 31. 
Many other particulars concerning it 
may seen in our General Indexes, 
j. 213, 214; iii. 205. In vols. xx1. and 
XLIII. are several specimens of paintings 
discovered at Herculaneum. The one 
herewith given is copied from Mr. Fos- 
broke’s * Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” 
now in the course of publication. (See 
the annexed Engraving.) It represents 
a presumed tholus, or sort of vestibule. 
The columns, in the Ionic taste, with- 
out bases, support a roof and cornice, 
the latter of which, from the triglyphs 
and modillions, appears manana in 
the Doric style. The garlands and 
festoons interwoven with red ribbons, 
as well as the figure of the lioness, ap- 
pear to have been introduced for the 
sake of ornament only. Above the 
roof of the building is placed a picture 
representing a sea-view. 


——@-— 


Datpven Tower, DurHam. 

*,* THE following accounts of 
Dalton-le-dale, and Dalden Tower, 
are abridged from the first volume of 
Mr. Surtees’s elaborate and very inte- 
resting History of Durham. 

The parish of Dalton-le-dale *, Dur- 
ham, is bounded by the German ocean, 
and is about midway between Sunder- 
land and Hartlepool. It includes the 
four Constableries of Dalton, Dalden, 
Murton in the Whins, and Cold Hes- 


en. 

The village of Dalton lies a mile 
from the sea, scattered along the side 
of a small brook, and almost hid in a 
deep and romantic dell. 

alton, an appendage to South 
Wearmouth, was included in the 
grant of King Athelstan to the shrine 
of St. Cuthbert, and the Church was 
afterwards given by Bp. Richard de 
Marisco to the Convent of Durham. 





* The etymology of Dalton is dal tun, 
habitatio—sedes in valle; which becoming 
on the decline of the Saxon tongue unintel- 
ligible, our ancestors added a termination 
expressive of the situation, and thus formed 
Dalton-le-Dale. 
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After the dissolution, it was included 
in the endowment of the new Cathe- 
dral of Durham ; and the whole town- 
ship is now held by lessees under the 
Dean and Chapter. 

The Church* is low, without a 
tower or ailes. It is an unaltered spe- 
cimen of early English ecclesiastical 
architecture. The East window is 
divided into three lancet lights, and 
the windows in the nave are also all 
of the lancet form. At the West are 
two bells. There is a piscina on the 
right of the altar. The font is a cir- 
cular basin, resting on a plain round 
pillar; the rim ornamented with qua- 
trefoils. ‘The entrance to the South 
is by a porch under a blunt-pointed 
arch ; two shields of arms, within qua- 
trefoils, above the entrance, are en- 
tirely defaced.. In the North wall is 
a round Saxon archt with zig-zag 
mouldings, closed up. 

A beautiful recumbent effigy in 
complete armour, rests on an altar- 
tomb within a recess in the North 
chancel-wall: the surface of the tomb 
is ornamented with blank shields with- 
in quatrefoils, and the surcoat of the 
figure is worked with the arms of 
Bowes}. It is about the age of Ed- 
ward the Third, and probably repre- 
sents Sir William Bowes of Dalden 
Tower, of which he became possessed 
by marriage about 1375. 

Nearer to the sea, and in the depth 
of the dale, stand the ruins of Dat- 
pEN§ Tower, now reduced to some 
irregular masses of the outward wall. 
Iu one of these fragments there remains 
a niche with a pointed canopy (see 
the annexed Engraving) which seems 
to have decorated the interior of some 
apartment, possibly of the chapel. 

The situation of Dalden Tower, in 
the narrowest part of the vale, close 
to the hill and to the stream, but with 
a fine area of pasturage adjoining, has 
been evidently chosen with a view to 
its security, and to command the pass 5 
but its strength can have been onl 
calculated to resist a sudden attac 
of the predatory bands who so often 

* A view of it is given in Surtees’s Dur- 
ham, vol. I. pl.5, where by mistake it is 
called Dalden Church. 

+ Represented in Surtees, ibid. 

~ Engraved in Surtees, vol. I. pl. 1. fig. 
1 and 2. 

§ The derivation is from the Saxon dal 


or dale, vailis, and denn, lustre, vullis, 
locus sylvestris. 





ravaged 
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ravaged the Eastern coast, or of a feu- 
dal neighbour. It has plainly belong- 
ed to that class of Peels or Castelets, 
so frequent on the Borders, consisting 
possibly of one square oblong tower, 
with a dungeon, and a walled court 
for the protection of cattle. After the 


union of the Crowns, most of these’ 


castelets had modern mansions added 
to them, and the old towers were gra- 
dually suffered to fall into decay. A 
domestic chapel, or oratory, was a con- 
stant appendage to this — of struc- 
ture; and in 1325 Sir Jordan de Dal- 
den obtained a licence to establish an 
oratory within his manor-house at 
Dalden, on condition that no injury 
should arise to the parish church of 
St. Andrew of Dalton. 

In the first ages after the Conquest, 
Dalden Tower was the seat of the Ba- 
ronial * family of Escolland, who pro- 
bably afterwards assumed the local 
name of Dalden. The property came 
by marriage, about 1375, into the pos- 
session of the Bowes family. In 1556 
Sir George Bowes dying without male 
issue, his estates were divided between 
his three daughters ; and the manor of 
Dalden was divided between John 
Blakiston and Sir Cuthbert Colling- 
wood, who married two of the daugh- 
ters. The Collingwoods by purchase 
afterwards became possessed of the 
whole, and made it their seat. In 
the time of Charles the Second, they 
sold Dalden to Sir Mark Milbanke, of 
Halnaby, bart. and it is now the pro- 
perty of his descendant, Sir Ralph 

oel (late Milbanke), bart. 

A part of the manor house, which 
has been built adjoining to the Tower 
on the East, possibly by the Colling- 
woods, about the reign of James I. is 
standing, and retains in its heavy gate- 
way, mossy slated roof, and grey or- 
chard walls, the traces of an old ma- 
norial residence. The wild wall- 
flower ‘is partially scattered over the 
ruins. Dalden Dene affords several 
other rare or beautiful plants ; spunge- 
laurel, columbine, privet, and dog- 
wood, are found in several of the 
Denes between Sunderland and Ea- 
sington. -—o—- 

FLY LEAVES.—No. XX. 
Literary Contracts concluded. 


1 par ge LYNCH, March 17, 
1736, was paid by Watts five 


guineas for ‘“‘a comedy entitled The 





* i. e. Barons of the Bishopric. 


Dalden Tower.—Literary Contracts. 


(June, 


Independent Patriot, or Musical 
Folly.” In the season of 1735-6, Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields Theatre was open 
occasionally by the “ King of France’s 
company of rope-dancers,” and a few 
benefit nights by Gifford’s company ; 
at one of the latter it is possible this 
piece was performed. ° 

George Lillo sold the copyright of 
the History of George Barnwell to John 
Gray, Nov. 25, 1735, for one hun- 
dred guineas. 

John Markland received of Curll 
two guineas “ for the Fryar’s Tale, the 
Retaliation, and other poems, amount- 
ing to four sheets in print.” 

enjamin Martin, esq. of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, assigned, Jan. 22, 
1729-30, to Watts “‘ the copy of a tra~ 
gedy intitled Timoleon,” for seventy 
unds. First acted at Drury-lane 
heatre Jan. 26, and continued for 
eleven nights more successively. On 
the third night pit and boxes were 5s. 
each for benefit of the author. 

James Miller of Wadham College, 
Oxford, Feb. 20, 1733, assigned to 
Watts for eighty pounds, “‘ the copy of 
a comedy fatituled The Mother-in- 
Law, or the Doctor the Disease, writ- 
ten by the said James Miller.” First 
acted by the old company (after seced- 
ing from Drury-lane) at the Opera 
House, Haymarket, on Feb. 12, 1733, 
and repeated 17 out of 18 nights fol- 
lowing, when that company again ob- 
tained possession of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, at which house it was performed 
only three times. The Biographia 
Dramatica supposes it to have been 
** acted with very great success” there. 

On 7 March, 1735, for fifty pounds 
was assigned ‘‘ the copy of a comedy, 
intituled The Man of Taste, or the 
Guardians, ‘written by the said James 
Miller.” First mathe | at Drury-lane 
Theatre, the Gth March, and perform- 
ed twenty-seven nights in the whole, 
during that season. 

On Dec. 16, 1736, for fifty-five gui- 
neas ‘‘ the copy of a comedy intituled 
Love the Universal Passion, written 
by the said James Miller.” Acted at 

rury-lane Theatre Feb. 28, 1737, 
for the first time, under the title of 
The Universal Passion. Repeated in 
the whole nine nights. 

On Jan. 5, 1737-8, for eighty pounds 
he assigned “‘the copy of The Coflee 
House, a dramatic piece ; and also the 
copy of a comedy entituled Art and 
Nature.” Both performed at —_- 
lane Theatre. First after Measure for 

Measure 
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Measure on 26 Jan.; the last on the 
16th of Feb. and neither of them re- 


Joseph Mitchell, 16th Feb. 1729, 
assigned to Watts for thirty guineas 
“the copy of an opera, intituled The 
Highland Fair, a Scotch opera, or by 
whatsoever other name it shall be 
called or distinguisht by.”’ Acted at 
Drury-lane Theatre 20 March, 1731; 
again the 23d and 27th, and on 20th 
of April, the last two nights for benefit 
of the author. 

Charles Molloy, 23 April, 1718, re- 
ceived of Curll ave guineas and a note 
of hand for like sum, “‘ conditionally 
payable upon the sale of nine hundred 
of a play” called The Coquet. Acted 
at Lincoln’s-inn Fields Theatre April 
19, and two following nights. 

John Mottley, gent. of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, assigned to Watts, 
on 23 Feb. 1729, for twenty guineas, 
** the copy of a comedy, intituled The 
Widow Bewitched, or by whatsoever 
other name it shall be called or distin- 
guished by.” ‘This appears to have 
been acted at Goodman's-fields Thea- 
tre. The author was the acknow- 
ledged compiler of the universally- 
well-known Joe Miller's Jests. 

Thomas Odell, esq. of St. Martyn’s 
in the Fields, on 9 Oct, 1744, assign- 
ed to Watts for twelve guineas “ the 
copy of a comedy intituled The Prodi- 
gal, or Recruits for the Queen of Hun- 

ry.” 

James Ralph received, 1 January, 
1733-4, of Watts twelve guineas > 
full for the “sole right of the comedy 
call'd the Cornish Squire.” This was 
a revival of a piece by Vanbrugh, Con- 
greve, and Walsh, and acted at Drury- 
lane Theatre Jan. 3, 1734, and about 
five times afterwards. 

Nicholas Rowe, on the 7th of " 
1713, received of Lintot 50/. 15s. for 
the copy-right of Jane Shore. 

Robert Samber was paid by Curll, 
Feb. 20, 1723, four guineas “for the 
sole right and title to the copy of a 
book by me written, intituled The 
Praise of Drunkenness,” with a re- 
served right of twelve copies bound. 

George Sewell, 9 Jan. 1718, sold to 
Watts all “ right and property in a 
tragedy entituled Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
for 37/. 18s. First acted at Lincoln’s- 
inn Fields Theatre Jan. 16, 1718-19, 
and repeated eleven nights more in 
that season. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1824. 
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Thomas Stackhouse, Sept. 16, 1723, 
received of Carll ten guineas ‘“ for 
writing the life of Bishop Atterbury.” 

Thomas Stretser received 10 Nov. 
1740, of Curll “full satisfaction for 
the sole right and title to the copy of a 
book entitled A new Description of 
Merryland.” No sum as the consi- 
deration mentioned. In like manner, 
on 17 Oct. 1741, was transferred “ the 
copy of a book entitled Merryland dis- 
played, &e.” 

wis Theobald received, g July, 
1735, of Watts six guineas “‘ for the 
copyright of a play called The Fatal 
Secret.” First performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre, April 4, 1763; on the 
5th, ‘‘ dismiss'd Fatal Secret,”” and on 
the 6th (last night), for benefit of the 
author, produced money 47/. 8s, and 
tickets 30/. 11s. 

John Tracey, esq. of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, assigned on Dec. 12, 1730, 
to Watts, in consideration of fifty gui- 
neas, ‘‘ the copy of a tragedy intituled 
Periander.” Fest acted at Lincoln’s- 
inn Fields Theatre, Jan. 13, 1731, 
and repeated four times. Third night 
for benefit of the author, money 471. 
5s. 6d. and tickets 95/. 3s. 

Thomas Walker, gent. of the parish 
of St. Clements Danes, on the 18th of 
Feb. 1729, for twenty guineas, assign- 
ed to Watts “a play intituled The 
Fate of Villany, or by whatsoever 
other title it shall be called or distin- 
gu by.” Acted at Goodman’s- 

elds Theatre. 

Leonard Welsted, esq. of the Tower 
of London, on 30th Nov. 1726, assign- 
ed to Watts, for sixty guineas, ‘‘ the 
copy of a comedy intituled The Dis- 
sembled Wanton, or my Son get mo- 
ney.” First acted at Lincoln’s-ina 
Fields Theatre, Dec. 14, 1726, and re- 

ated four nights ; the third produced 
or the benefit of the author, money 
571. 4s. tickets 811. 3s. 

Ev. Hoop. 


Mr. Ursan, June 12, 
AS your pages are frequently the 
source of genealogical informa- 
tion, the following account of a once 
werful and wealthy family may not 
S unacceptable to that portion of 
your readers who are fond of such re- 
searches. 

The family of Sherburne, a name 
long known and still remembered in 
the county of Lancaster, once pos- 

se 
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sessed large estates and princely reve- 
mues‘in that Palatinate ; but they have 
within this century dwindled into ob- 
scurity, and are supposed to be totally 
extinct. 

It appears from various records, that 
this family was of some note before 
the Conquest; and from its name, 
which has undergone many changes 
in orthography, was undoubtedly of 
Saxon origin. The first historical re- 
cord in which it occurs, is that of the 
famous Domesday Book, about the 
year 1069, from which it is natural to 
conclude that it first existed in the 
county of Norfolk; but when or 
wherefore they passed into that of 
Lancaster, is a circumstance which 
cannot now be easily ascertained. 
There is in the History of the High 
Court of Parliament, a case cited from 
that ancient record in the following 
words : 

*¢ The Castle of Sherborn, in the county 
of Norfolk, was given by William the Con- 
queror to William de Warrenne, yet upon 
the allegation of Sherborn that he never 
did bear arms against him, but was his sub- 
ject as well ote other, and held his lands 
by that law which he, the King, had esta- 
biished among them, the King gave judge- 
ment that he should be restored to his 
lands, and hold them truly of William de 
Warrenne.” 


What were the arms to which the 
name was entitled at that remote pe- 
riod, must remain unknown; nor in- 
deed can any immediate and connect- 
ed line of descent be deduced until the 
year 1189, the reign of Richard Coeur 
de Lion. In that reign, remarkable 
for its spirit of chivalrous and romantic 
enterprise, and during which men of 
note were frequently more generally 
known and designated by some pecu- 
liar feature of their character, or from 
their skill and prowess in some parti- 
cular act of warfare, lived Galfridus 
Ballestrarius, sometimes called Geof- 
ferie L’Arbalasteir, or Geoffrey the 
Bowman. From this person an un- 
interrupted pedigree can be traced to 
the present day, and from its very an- 
cestor this family appears to have been 
distinguished in one or more of its per- 
sons, in almost every subsequent reign, 
until the extinction of the main branch 
in Sir Nicholas Sherburne of Stony- 
hurst, bart. in 1718.—Geoflery the 
Bowman received from John Earl of 
Morton, afterwards King of England, 
a grant of the two lordships of Hac- 
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consal and Prisa, but the service for 
which this grant was conferred is un- 
recorded, as well as that of a subse- 
quent one_by Henry III. of the lord- 
ship of Hameldon. Geoffery died in 
all probability about the year 1220, as 
we find about that period his grandson 
Robert de S'iyreburne succeeding him 
in his estates. Thisis the first instance 
in which the name occurs since the 
year 1069, and considerably changed 
in orthography, being altered from 
Sherborn to Shyreburne, with the de 
affixed. The de may have been as- 
sumed on the family, or some part of 
it changing its residence, in order to 
distinguish the stock from which it 
came, particularly as in some docu- 
ments it is styled Shirburne of Shir- 
burn. The variation in orthography 
in the one instance can no more be 
accounted forethan that in the other, 
in which Sir Nicholas and his imme- 
diate predecessors wrote it Sherburne. 
It may be proper here to remark, that 
in all the heraldic documents either at 
the College of Arms, or at the British 
Museum, the name has been written 
either Sherborn or Sherborne, with 
the exception of the entry made by the 
—— of Richard, the grandfa- 
ther of the Baronet, which is signed 
and attested by himself, and is written 
Sherburne. The learned author of 
the History of Whalley, in his short 
account of the family, speaking of the 
Bowman, says, ‘‘he had a grandson 
called Robert de Shyreburne, but from 
what place is uncertain.” From this 
it is evident he looked upon the affixed 
de as a particular mark of designation. 
It cannot, however, be proved by any 
existing record where was the actual 
residence of the Sherburnes, until their 
intermarriage with the family of Bay- 
ley of Stoneyhurst, in 1376-7, in the 
reign of Edward IIT. The fifth gene- 
ration of that marriage entirely dropp- 
ed the de, and were styled Sherburne 
of Stoneyhurst. 

Robert de Shyreburne, the grand- 
son of the Bowman, died about 1261, 
the 45th year of the reign of Henry III. 
leaving issue John de Shyreburne, the 
date of whose decease is not known, 
but his name is mentioned in some re- 
cords in 1256, five years before his fa- 
ther’s death. The son and heir of 
John was Sir Robert de Shyreburne, 
knt. Seneschal of Clitheroe and Black- 
burne, whose name appears on record 
from 1278, or 6th of Edward I1.. to 


1343, 
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1343, or 16th of Edward III. Sir 
Robert married Alice, daughter of 
John de Blackburne of Wiswall, and 
had issue Sir John de Shireburne, who 
attended Edward IIT. at the siege of 
Calais. John de Blackburne, whose 
daughter Sir Robert de Shyreburne 
married, was son of Sir Adam de 
Blackburne, knt. sometimes styled 
Dom. Adam, Miles, de Wiswall. John 
de Blackburne left three daughters co- 
heiresses: Alice, married to Sir Ro- 
bert de Shyreburne ; Agnes, who died 
single; and Johanna, who married 
Sir John de Ardenne, knt. but had no 
issue. Agnes, at her death, devised 
her third part to the Sherburnes, but 
Sir John de Ardenne appears to have 
devised his to the abbot and convent 
of Whalley. In the 38th of Edward 
IIL. or 1365, we find the Sherburnes 
in poe of the manor of Wiswall 
and by inquisition taken in that year, 
before Godfrey Folgam, Steward, we 
find that they had a free chace apper- 
taining to that manor, which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Whitaker, still continues. 

In the reign of Edward IIL. the fa- 
mily appears to have been in high es- 
timation, and particularly distinguish- 
ed in martial prowess, and honoured 
with equestriall dignity; three of its 
members, Sir Robert the grandfather, 
Sir John the father, and Sir Richard 
the son, having received the honour of 
knighthood nearly at the same time, 
an honour then conferred upon real 
merit only. Sir John de Shireburne 
appears to have ranked high in the ar- 
mies of the victorious Edward, as he 
is recorded to have assisted at the siege 
of Calais, with one knight, three es- 
quires, and the like number of archers 
on horseback. Sir John de Shire- 
burne died in 1356, and was succecd- 
ed in his estates by Sir Richard de 
Shireburne, knt. his son and heir, who 
by his marriage with Alice, daughter 
of Sir William de Plumpton, kot. left 
at his death two daughters, co-heiresses, 
Margaret and Johanna ; the latter died 
unmarried. 

Until this period the Sherbornes 
bore for their arms, Vert a lion ram- 
pant, armed, langued Gules, on a field 
Argent; on what occasion, and for 
what services these arms were granted, 
is not known. Margaret, daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir Richard de 
Shireburne, knt. married Richard, son 
of John de Bayley, and grandson of 


Jordan de Bayley, who had Stoney- 
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hurst by a deed of gift, without date, 
from Henry de Wathe and Margaret 
his wife. On this marriage, in 1376-7, 
the arms of the two families were 
blended, and their descendants, who 
took the name of Sherborne, bore them 
awe, as follow, viz.: Ist and 4th, - 
ert, a lion rampant, armed, langued 
Gules, on a field Argent, for Sher-- 
burne; 2d and 3d, Argent, an eagle 
displayed on a field Vert, for Bayley. 
Richard de Bayley had licence for an 
oratory at Stoneyhurst in 1372. When 
and how they became possessed of the 
adjacent parish of Mitton does not 
appear, but the family have been in- 
terred in that chapel for many centu- 
ries, and the monuments, which still 
exist there in high preservation, serve 
to denote the wealth and splendour of 
its former possessors.— Dr. Whitaker 
thus attempts to explain it. The Bay- 
leys and the Mittons were radically the 
same family; the chantry, therefore, 
on some division, followed the Bayley 
branch. Otho de Bayley and Hugo 
de Mitton were brothers, both sons of 
Jordan, sometimes called de Bayley, 
and sometimes de Mitton. Jordan is 
said to have been son of Ralph Persona 
de Mitton. Of these Ralphs, styling 
themselves Persone, there were two 
at least, one of whom must have lived 
about the Conquest. The similarity 
of the arms of Mitton to Bayley con- 
firms this hypothesis, viz. Per pale 
Azure and Purpure, an eagle displayed 
with two heads Argent. 
Richard de Bayley, by Margaret de 
Shireburne his wife, had issue one 
son, Richard, and died in 1379-80. 
This Richard was born at Stoney- 
hurst on the feast of St. Wilfred, 1380, 
and christened in the church at Mitton. 
He assumed the name of Sherburne, 
and married Agnes, daughter to Wil- 
liam Stanley of Hooton, com. Cest. 
—- he died in the 19th of Henry 
VI. or 1441. He had issue one son 
Richard, who died before his father, 
on Ascension Day of the same year, 
and was buried at Mitton, leaving is- 
sue by his marriage with Maude or 
Matilda, daughter of Laurence Han- 
merton, esq. one son Robert. By 
this marriage, the family acquired the 
manor of Wicklisworth or Wiggles- 
worth. Robert de Shireburne married 
Joan, or Johanna, daughter to Sir 
Thomas de Radcliffe of Wimmersley, 
knt. ancestor of the unfortunate house 
of Derwentwater, and dying 29 Aug. 
1495, 
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1495, left issue Richard his son and 
heir, Roger, Thomas, Isabella, and 
Catharine. Richard de Sherburne was 
knighted for some military service in 
the reign of EdwardIV. He was 
born about 1449-50, and marryin 

Jane, daughter of Henry Langton o 

Walton, esq. died intestate in 1513, 
or 4th of Henry VIII. and was inter- 
red in the little choir of Saint Nicholas 
at Mitton. He left issue Hugh, his 
son and heir, Elizabeth, Grace, and 
Jane. Hugh Sherburne, esq. (here 
the de is dropped) was the founder of 
the chantry of Mitton; he married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Talbot, 
of Bashall, knt. and dying in 1528, 
left issue Thomas, his son and heir, 
Richard, Grace, Elizabeth, and Jane. 
Thomas Sherburne, esq. married Jane, 
daughter of Sir John Townley of 
Townley, knt. and dying 22 Sept. 
1587, left issue Richard Sherburne of 
Stoneyhurst, his son and heir, John, 
who settled at Rebbledon or Rebches- 
ter, Robert, a lawyer at Little Mitton, 
and Grace, who married Roger Sher- 
burne of Westcoate, co. Lancaster, 
gent. Richard Sherburne, esq. of Sto- 
neyhurst, with other of the nobility 


and ony of the county of Lancaster, 


was called upon, about the year 1543, 
to furnish their quota of men and arms 
for an expedition then forming against 
the Scotch. This expedition, under 
the command of Edward Lord Sey- 
mour, Earl of Hertford (afterwards 
Duke of Somerset and Protector to 
Edward VI.), Richard accompanied 
in person, and for his signal military 
service on that occasion, was knighted 
under the Banner Royal of England, 
by that nobleman, when only twenty- 
one years of age, on the Lith of May, 
1544. Sir Richard Sherburne appears 
to have been of equal eminence in court 
and camp, until his death, on the 26th 
of July, 1594. He married, when con- 
siderably under age, to Matildaor Maud, 
daughter of Sir Richard Bold, of Bold, 
knot. and by her had issue Thomas, who 
died a minor, Richard, Captain of the 
Isle of Man, Henry, Dorothea, Catha- 
rine, Margaret, and Mary. Richard 
Sherburne, esq. succeeded his father 
in his estates, and marrying Catharine, 
daughter to Charles Lord Stourton, 
and grand-daughter to Henry Earl of 
Derby, had issue Henry (who married 
Anne, daughter to Francis Lord Dacre, 
but died without children in 1612), 
Richard, Catharine, and Eleanor, and 
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died April 17, 1628. Richard Sher- 
burne, esq. married twice ; by his first 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Richard Molyneux of Sefton, bart. 
he had one daughter Elizabeth, who 
died an infant; by his second marriage 
with Elizabeth, daugbter of Thomas 
Walmsley, of Dunkenhalgh, he left 
issue Richard, his son and heir, Anne, 
and Elizabeth. He died on the J itth 
of Feb. 1667, and was succeeded by 
his son Richard. Richard Sherburne, 
esq. was born about 1626, as by the 
account of Dr. Whitaker he was 
christened at Mitton July 3d in that 
ear. He appears to have received the- 
onour of knighthood, but on what 
occasion is not known. About this 
time the troubles of this once flourish- 
ing family commenced, and by the re- 
cords in the Harleian Miscellany we 
find the mansion of Stoneyhurst re- 
peatedly searched for concealed Roman 
Catholic priests, and its inmates on 
every occasion subject to the grossest 
insults. Sir Richard Sherburne, knt. 
married Isabella, daughter to John In- 
gelby of Lawkland, .s and had is- 
sue Richard, Nicholas created Baro- 
net 4th February, 1685, and Elizabeth, 
who married William, son and heir to 
Sir John Weld, of Lullworth Castle, 
co. Dorset, Knight. Sir Richard Sher- 
turne died in prison, where he had 
been confined for his firm adherence 
to his Sovereign James II. on the 6th 
of August, 1689, and was succeeded 
by his son Richard, of Wigglesworth, 
esq. Richard Sherburne married Anne, 
daughter of John Cansfield, esq. ; and 
dying without issue, 1690, the priucely 
mansion of Stoneyhurst, and the many 
manors and lordships appertaining to 
it, devolved to his brother Sir Nicholas 
Sherburne, bart. Sir Nicholas mar- 
ried Catharine, daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Edward Charlton, of Hesley 
Side, co. Northumberland, bart. and 
had issue, Catharine, who died an in- 
fant; Richard Francis, born 1693, died 
1703 ; and Mary Winifrida Francesca, 
who married Thomas the eighth Duke 
of Norfolk, and, at his death, the Ho- 
norable Peregrine Widdrington, but 
had no dane ty either marriage. Sir 
ener a bart. died ~ 171 é, 
equeathing his property to his only 
antbia child Men Desheos of Nor- 
folk; who dying in 1754, 25 Septem- 
ber, these estates were bequeathed con- 
ditionally to theissueofElizabethW eld, 
her aunt, sister to the deceased baronet. 
Sir 
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Sir Nicholas Sherburne appears to 
have been a man of very amiable dis- 
ition, and much respected and be- 
oved by those about him for urbanity 
and hospitality, and for his humane 
and charitable disposition. What part 
he took in the troubles of 1687-8 does 
not appear, but it is not probable that 
he forsook that side of the question for 
which his father had suffered, and 
abandoned the cause of a royal and le- 
gitimate master for the smiles of a fo- 
reigner. He died a rigid catholic, and 
with him ended the elder branch of 
this once powerful and highly distin- 
guished family. 

The history of the collateral branches 
is somewhat involved in darkness and 
confusion. Persecuted for their reli- 
gion, which was Roman catholic, 
and envied for their riches, they found 
it necessary, for the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the one, and the timely pre- 
servation of the other, to disperse into 
different parts, each carrying his all 
with him. The history of those event- 
ful times developes scenes at which 
humanity shudders. Their only safety 
lay either in the abjuration of the reli- 
gion of their forefathers, or a conceal- 
ment of it: in the latter alternative, 
danger still attended them ; for to be sus- 

cted of being a Roman Catholic, was 
looked upon as tantamount to a public 
avowal of their religion. Some, how- 
ever, embraced the faith of their perse- 
cutors, and separating from the others, 
dispersed into different parts of England 
and Wales; and part even sought for 
that peaceful security in the unculti- 
vated wilds of America which was 
denied them here, chusing rather to 
trust themselves among the wild and 
uncivilised inhabitants of that region, 
than among their own countrymen. 

What particular branch of the 
family of Sherburne emigrated to the 
new world is not exactly known, but 
their descendants are still existing 
in that country, and some of them 
ranked high in the revolutionary army 
during the struggle for liberty and in- 
dependence. The emigration took 
place in the reign of Charles I.; and 
on that occasion they resolved to sepa- 
rate themselves entirely from that part 
which remained in England. With 
this view they abandoned the final e 
of the name, and as a mark of distinc- 
tion and separation, wrote it Sherburn, 
and not Sherburne, which their de- 
scendants continue to do. A branch 
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of them have large estates in the 
neighbourhood of Boston. Tir. 
(To be concluded in our Supplement.) 


6 . 

Mr. Ursay, mee oy — 
Wear is the reason why emanci- 

pation should be withheld from 
the slaves in the British West India 
islands?) Why should they be under 
the command of masters who enforce 
an arbitrary rule over them? Why 
should they not taste of that freedom 
which Englishmen so highly prize? 
Wherefore should they be under the 
galling yoke of oppression, which our 
ancestors fought and bled to do away 
with, which they strained every nerve 
to overcome, to transmit freedom to 
posterity, and place one man beyond 
the arbitrary controul of another ; for, 
under hardships more appalling and 


distressing to the mind, the slaves in 
the West Indies are resented to la- 
bour? We are told t are slaves, 


they are bondmen, subservient to the 
wills of tyrannic masters, and every 
species of cruelty is inflicted on them 
human genius can devise, or the hand 
of man can execute. 

To such it is wished emancipation 
should be extended, to alleviate their 
sufferings. This is the definition of 
the word slavery, and under such cir- 
cumstances as those above-mentioned 
the friends to emancipation represent 
It. 

If such be true, and from emancipa- 
tion any benefit can be derived to alle: 
viate their wretched state, in a moral 
sense, and for the good of all parties, 
let it be granted ; but ere such be at- 
tempted, due reflection must be be- 
stowed on every part of the subject, aad 
rash and hasty determination cautiously 
avoided; lest, under the semblance of 
good, the remedy proposed should in- 
crease rather than diminish the evil 
complained of, or cure one disorder by 
occasioning another still worse; for the 
subject is not one of trifling import ; it 
applies not to this or that class of per- 
sons, but to the community at large. 

The definition of the word slavery 
by those of the opposite party (than 
whom, it is truly observed, ‘* where is 
there a class of men more shamefully 
vilified and traduced in his Majesty’s 
dominions ?”’) is quite the reverse; and 
they maintain that no benefit whatso- 
ever is derivable from emancipation at 
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the present time. They say, that al- 
though the slave is under the dominion 
of his master, his state is ameliorated 
on principles which divest him of the 
hardships complained of, if such exist 
anywhere but in the disordered brains 
of those whose minds seem to be di- 
vested of all sound reasoning, and whose 
oratorical abilities are applied solely to 
rouse the passions, and ad caplandum 
vulgus,—men, who think they see the 
mote in another’s eye, but consider not 
the beam in their own. Is emancipa- 
tion to be given for a detriment or a 
sood ?—Doubtless for the latter. Will 
it then have the desired effect ?—Let 
us pause to consider. Let the voice of 
freedom, destitute of any restriction, he 
echoed amongst them; let the sound 
sink deep into their ears, and then wit- 
ness the resulting consequences. No 
longer under the dominion of a master 
whose interest was entirely centered in 
their welfare, should they by neglect and 
ill-treatment be incapable of labour, his 
estates must remain uncultivated ; des- 
titute of the home which interest had 
provided for their welfare ; no hospital 
to receive the sick ; away from the care 
of him who saw the necessity of sup- 
plying them with whatever nature re- 
quired to render the fatigues of the day 
supportable, whatever the infirm or the 
sick might require, and moreover bound 
by law to perform these things, ex- 
clgaive of interest, how will their state 
be ameliorated ? 

If the field be left uncultivated and 
the seeds never sown whose produce we 
would reap, in vain may we look; the 
plentiful earing will never delight the 
eyes, the joyful time of harvest will 
never come, for what a man soweth 
that will he also reap. Confined to 
the population of slaves on the islands 
as the proprietors have been since the 
slave trade ceased, without the most 
remote hope of increasing it by addi- 
tional imports, it requires not the nice 
discernment of a skilful philosopher to 
perceive that, by ill-treatment and ne- 
glect, every hope of a rising generation 
must have been blasted, and every 
prospect of success in cultivation cut 
off; unless the hand of kindness had 
been extended to cherish, the bud of 
the future blossom must have been 
nipped, and every hope sacrificed. How 
then, if it be true that they have lived 
and still do live under an accumulated 
mass of misery, hardship, and oppres- 
sion—how, it may be asked, has there 
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lived and prospered, and does still live 
and'-prosper, a sufficient lation to 
keep in cultivation the whole of those 
Islands ?—Left then emancipated, they 
must labour to support a family, fu-- 
merly maintained by the proprietor ; to 
seek a dwelling, formerly allowed 
them ; to obtain from the price of their 
labour these and every other necessary 
of life; even sickness allayed by no 
skilful hand, ready to afford the desired 
remedy; every thing must be pnr- 
ened, where it was wont to be given. 

Exclusive of these considerations, 
are those to whom emancipation would 
be given fit to receive it? will they use 
it as a blessing or acurse? Alas! they 
are ignorant of the bonds which ce- 
ment human society ; illiterate, uncivi- 
lized, and the greater part of them 
more inclined to spend their time in 
indolence, lasciviousness, and bebauch- 
ery, rather than apply themselves to 
industrious pursuits, they are suscep- 
tible of every impression which carries 
in it a spirit of rebellion ; their dispo- 
sitions are cruel in the extreme, and 
when their savage minds are bent on 
bloody deeds, of which we have exam- 
ples too numerous, their ferocity to- 
wards the Whites knows no bounds; 
there is no species of barbarity so hor- 
rid that they will not practise on their 
unfortunate victims. The blood which 
circulates in their veins, flows as it 
were from a poisoned source, bearing 
with it whatever savours of corruption ; 
and these are the men whom the well- 
dissembled voice of philanthropy argues 
as charity to emancipate. How blind 
are those that cannot see the evil that 
must accrue from such a step. 

The observation made by S. D. in 
p- 224, that, by the colonial system, 
all the industry of the inhabitants of 
the West India colonies is made sub- 
servient to the interests of the Mother 
Country, and all their prosperity is re- 
flected by her upon them, is perfectly 
easy of conception, and from which it 
may be inferred, that if by any act of 
the Mother Country, or by any other 
cause, that prosperity is lessened, she 
must fecl the evil as well as the pro- 
prietors. Js then the treasure yearly 
derived by Government from these 
islands, the encouragement which they 
cannot choose but mitist givé to the 
manufactures of this country, that ex- 
cellent nursery which they ‘afford to 
seamen, for supporting the honour of 
the British flag, and Heaven forbid it 

should 
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should ever devolve on others,—are all 
these things to be considered of so liutle 
value, that their loss, or a serious in- 
jury to them, should be risked, and for 
nothing, save the gratification which a 
few misled and dissembling philan- 
thropists may derive from it? To ex- 
cite the passions of men is an easy 
task, when compared with that of 
planting sober reason in the mind, a 
task which it seems neither Mr. Wil- 
berforce, nor Mr. Buxton, is fit to 
undertake, 

Before concluding, I cannot refrain 
from saying afew words on behalf of 
the proprietors ; for, although not one 
myself, yet it appears to me they are 
not fairly dealt with. 

The English Government held out 
encouragement, at no very remote pe- 
riod of time, to such as would import 
slaves into these islands, then useless 
appendages of the British Empire, for 
the purpose of rendering them useful 
by cultivation ; and a bounty was given 
for every slave so imported. Now, 
that these islands are become a source 
of profit to the Mother Country, more 
than to the proprietors, Government 
seek to take from them that property 
which their ancestors purchased ; and 
are they not to be remunerated? If 
hypocritical cant is to be attended 
to, under the mask of mistaken zeal 
and friendship, instead of truth and 
reason, at least let the value of the 
slaves be repaid to the owners, and 
then let the sacrifice be made at the 
shrine of popular applause, or rather 
of popular clamour. JUVENIS. 


Mr. Urzsay, June 10. 
J pam I cannot entirely 
agree with Mr. A.C. Hutchinson, 
p- 413, in all his hints offered for facili- 
tating the admission of the poor to hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, yet | think them 
worthy of general notice. It is a sub- 
ject which has constantly engaged m 
own attentiou, and I have endeavoured, 
in the administration of those institu- 
tions te which I am attached, to meet 
the obvious difficulties which arise from 
any other plan than that of the recom- 
mendations of the subscribers them- 
selves, Sometimes it has been urged, 
that. they are peculiarly interested for 
the patient whom they recommend ; 
others maintain, that at the time of 
their contribution, they purchased a 
right of relieving a certain number of 
distressed persons within that year; 
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others claim a just right to expect that 
their own and every other patient have 
been taken care of according to the re- 
gulations; that unless they were: ap- 
plied to for letters, they would become 
of little use, and would therefore with- 
draw their subscription, if it be annual ; 
and many conceive, that if patients 
were admitted in any other manner, 
the funds of the Charity would be soon 
exhausted, or administered contrary to 
their own design. 

It must be confessed, that some lit- 
tle prejudice prevails inall this tenacity, 
and it operates to the closing the doors 
of many Institutions against doing all 
the good which their accommodations 
and their funds are capable of em- 
bracing ;—and if subscribers could once 
be brought to reflect that their contri- 
butions are all meant for one design, it 
surely would become obvious to them, 
that though they have purchased a cer- 
tain privilege of recommendation, yet 
it really matters little to them, how 
much and by which of them that good 
is done, so as it be done, for the poor 
and afflicted. [t isa fact, that scarcely 
any governor fills up the privilege which 
he has acquired, but all the annual 
subscribers rather exceed it; and if 
every one did fill up that privilege, the 
funds would not fx trowel» the patients 
and the Establishment. It is, there- 
fore, true, that Institutions dependin 
upon voluntary contribution are cosviel 
on upon the calculation, that not more 
than one-third of the subscribers will 
recommend to the extent of their privi- 
lege (the fact is, that they are generally 
much fewer) ; hence it is, that all the 
two-thirds are content to consider, that 
it matters little to them who does the 
good intended, so as it be done; and 
they contribute upon this liberal prin- 
cighe. I have known many very opu- 
lent and tolerably accessible subscribers, 
who have recommended very sparingly, 
or perhaps never any patient at all. 
Now, if the one-third who recom- 
mend, and are at all tenacious of their 
number, would entertain the same opi- 
nion as their brethren of the two-thirds, 
the poor may be instantly taken into 
hospitals by mere personal application, 
without the fatigue, loss of time, and 
previous difficulty of procuring a letter 
of recommendation. This I do con- 
ceive to be a much better method than 
that now proposed by Mr. Hutchin- 
son; for the publication of names of 
subscribers to all hospitals and dispensa- 
ries 
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ries in London at every church-door, 
would, if practicable, be a very obnoxi- 
ous measure to those subscribers; an 
ostentatious display of theiralms-deeds ; 
and a total prevention of hundreds of 
well-disposed but modest persons, male 
and female, from contributing at all, 
if this publicity of their names and 
abodes were to be the consequence !— 
not to say that it might be also pro- 
ductive of other serious evils, which 
need not be enumerated. Besides, 
there are 33 hospitals and 46 dispensa- 
ries within the circuit of the metropo- 
lis, each of them having a list of con- 
tributors of about 500 in number. All 
these lists vary in the names and abodes 
continually through the year; the la- 
bour and time of any person to arrange 
all these lists and their alterations, and 
his daily attendance in the vestry, 
would involve a considerable salary, 
and the comfort of fire at least, and 
withal keep the vestry and church and 
church-yard open during the day, which 
might subject them to depredations 
and other misdemeanors. Besides, 
there are few church-doors large 
enough to contain so extensive a list, 
unless it were written in a book, and 
then the poor would never understand 
how to examine it. I cannot, there- 
fore, but see this proposal as abortive 
in its birth. Still { am very anxious to 
meet the difficulties which prevail. 
The ignorance of many of the poor, 
where and how ¢o apply in cases of 
sickness and aceident, is first to be 
overcome. For this purpose I caused, 
during the last year, a small Tract to 
be freely circulated amongst them, 
stating in columns, “‘ Diseases, Chari- 
ties, eon, and Hours ;” but it was 
impossible to add a list of subscribers 
to each of them, from their extensive 
numbers. Nor have I been able yet to 
contrive any method so practicable for 
them as that of free admission, without 
a recommendation, but still subject to 
ay into their qualifications on the 
general day — Against this 

lan some subscriber would, if the 
beens were full, complain that he was 
defeated of his privilege ; to which he 
should be desired to reflect, that the 
same fact would occur if all the other 
contributors had recommended accord- 
ing to the —- mode, at the same 
time ; and that his case would not then 


be worse than it could even be now ; 
and though his good design for one 
patient would be frustrated for a short 
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8 of time till a vacancy happened, 
my te general good to w ich he be- 
came a benefactor, was carrying on to 
its full extent. But the general ad- 
mission here suggested would not affect 
the rights of eden in all. other 
respects: they might still be attended 
by, and recommend, or send their 
own patients, and probably to the ex- 
tent of their claim; they might still 
inspect and govern the institution; in- 
deed, this would be the more requisite, 
if this plan should increase the num- 
bers to be provided for; there would 
be less reason for withdrawing their 
subscription, if they saw their charity 
more resorted to, and much more for 
their patronage to enable it to fulfil and 
meet its increased utility, and also to 
reserve its administration in all the 
nevolent purposes of its original foun- 
dation with any extended improve- 
ments. Under these impressions, it 
does not appear to me that any injury 
could arise to any of the subscribers 
by opening the door of these honses of 
refuge, in regard to their own privilege, 
orto the funds of the charity, for its 
greater publicity would force itself up- 
on the zeal of the public patronage ; 
and it is a fact well known in England, 
and on which the poor may safely rely, 
that wherever any institution of cha- 
rity fulfils its engagement to the poor, 
and they press more urgently for its re- 
lief and comfort, she may freely venture 
to inscribe upon her portal—*‘ Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” 
A. H. 
Mr. Ursan, Northampton, June 1. 
| PRESUME to resort to you for in- 
formation on a point of much im- 
portance to the feelings of the relatives 
and friends of deceased Clergymen. 

Is an Incumbent entitled to demand 
and receive a sumof money for the erec- 
tion of a monument in memory of his 
predecessor, which monument was put 
up previously to the time of his institu- 
tion, and with the knowledge and im- 
plied concurrence of the Churchwar- 
dens of the parish, at the time, in whose 
hands the profits of the living were then 
sequestered, by the usual archidiaconal 
mandate? 

If he have such right, can the exer- 
cise of it be deemed /egal before such 
Incumbent has complied with the di- 
rections incident to the obtaining full 
possession of the rights of his church, 
under the several canons and a 2 


Yours, &c. ¥. 
REVIEW 
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115. The Wonders of Elora; or the Narra- 
tive of a Journey to the Temples and Dwell- 
ings excavated out of a Mountain of Gra- 
nite, and extending upwards of a mile and 
a quarter at Elora, in the East Indies, &c. 
By Capt. John B, Seely. 8vo, pp. 559. 

¢¢ Shall then this glory of the antique age, 

The pride of men, be lost onguaies i“ 

KENSIDE, 

[With a View of the Fortress of 

Dowlutabad.—See p. 526.) 
6 Reo incidental notices which Tra-, 

vellers have given of the many 
wonderfyl monuments of antient art 
in the East Indies, and particularly of 
those in the Isle of Salsette and neigh- 
bourhood, have been so scanty and 
imperfect, that the caverned Temples 
of Elora were known but to a very 
few, previous to the. production of 

Captain Seely's volume. This arises 

partly from their being noticed in large 

expensive works solely devoted to Orien- 
tal Literature, unknown by name even 
to many readers, and out of the reach 
of the majority, Another cause arises 
from India not Pereng ssapeives that 
due portion of attention from Travellers, 
sufficient to place her on a level with 
countries infinitely less attractive. In- 
numerable are the works which have 
been published, in all languages, on 
the antiquities of Greece, Rome, and 

t; but with the exception of two’ 
or three imperfect, and in many re- 
specis inaccurate notices, the noble 
temples at Elora, which yield not the. 
palm to the far-famed — 
of Egypt, were scarcely ever brought 
to our view. ‘Two works have been 
written of late years, professédly on 
the antiquities of India, and alt 

both the authors were within 150 miles 

of Elora, with every facility at their 
command, neither of them proceeded 
thither, notwithstanding Indian anti- 
uities and researches occupied their 
time at the very moment. . 
To the eternal honour of Captain 
Seely be it retorded, that unpatronized 
and unaided, he undertook a journey 
of near 300 miles, at considerable ex- 
pense and hazard, fof the express pur- 
pose of investigating the interesting 
remains of Elora. He was then young 
in the service, holding the rank of an 
Ensign only. While at Elora, where 
Gent. Mac. June, 1824. 
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he remained for fourteen days, Captain 
Seely spared no pains in acquiring the 
information which he has communi- 
cated to the publick in the present vo- 
lume. 

The author has not confined himself 
to the Temples of Elora alone; for 
the work is interspersed with some in. 
teresting notices of the country, and 
state of society in India. It contains 
also many valuable hints to gentlemen 
educating for the East. 

‘ Captain Seely visited India when 
very young, and (he justly observes), 
“an active life in that country is not 
very favourable to study, or the culti- 
vation of science ;” his remarks, how- 
ever, are written in am easy and 
agreeable style. He had resided long at 
Bombay, in ftiendly intercourse, with 
his fellow officers, when he obtained 
léave of absence to visit Elora. ‘On 
arriving at Butcher’s Island, he saw 
some memorials to British searmheii ; 
two of which, in p. 19, are “ tran- 
scribed for their simplicity,” and bein 
“the honest effusions of a braye an 
noble class of men.” One of ‘these 
may be met with in almost every 
country church-yard. On quitting 
Butcher’s Island, not far up the 
bay, is Elephanta, a “* mountain isle, 
with a double top wooded to the sum- 
mit;” and celebrated: for ‘its magnifi- 
cent caves, which are considerably in- 
jured by time. 

** These caves are very much injured by 
the action of the sea-breeze, and from not 
having drains cut on the top of the moun- 
tuin'to carry off the rain water; nor has any 
care been taken to have trenches made at 
the foundation; so that in the periodical 
rains they are often inundated, and abound 

with reptiles. particularly snakes. From 
their vicinity *c Bombay they are frequently 
visited by pasties of pleasure; and to pre- 
serve them from wilful injury by casual 
visitors, a wall with a gate been lately 
erected in front, and jefe in charge of an 
invalid serjeant, with a few invalid siphauees, 
to protect them. The old man has a good 
house adjoining, and has a comfortable sine- 
cure of it, as most visitors do not forget his 
long stories and the accommodation for re- 
freshment which his house affords. The 
view from the caves is very fine, as they are 
situated about 350 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here is the famous colossal figure 
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of the Trimurti, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
the creating, preserving, and destroying 
powers of the Hindoo mythology. The 
cave is large, but by no means equal to the 
large temples of Karli, or the far- ones 
at Elora. 
*‘ The guard and wall alluded to were 
laced for the protection of these caves ; for 
uropeans (shall I say gentlemen?) were 
found not only sufficiently vicious to try to 
injure the figures and ornaments, but were 
actually so depraved as to indecently disfi- 
gure the deities with a variety of disgusting 
ornaments and appendages, so that a re- 
spectable female could not; without having 
her feelings outraged, visit these wonderful 
caverns. It is seldom that men of educa- 
tion are mischievous without cause, and still 
less frequently do they assimilate vice with 
mischief; it is to be hoped these debasing 
acts did not originate with persons desig- 
nated by the appellation of gentlemen; if 
they did, these observations will convey to 
their minds that the whole result of their 
wit and mischief excited the contempt and 
disgust of the better part of society.” 


In the seventh volume of the Ar- 
chxologia are descriptions of these 
caves by William Hunter, Esq. and 
Governor Pyke; and in vol. vit. a 
further description by Mr. Hector 
Macneil. In 1785 the late R. Gough, 
Esq. F.S.A. published a collection of 
descriptions of them by different tra- 
vellers ; (the earliest of which is in Lin- 
sehoten’s Voyage, ed. 1598,) accom- 
panied with ten engravings illustrative 
of their antiquities and situations. 
Mrs. Graham, iu her Journal of a Re- 
sidence in India, gives a ee interest- 
ing account of her visit to Elephanta, 
to which she has prefixed a brief but 
very good sketch of the Hindoo my- 
thology, and enters very minutely into 
its antiquities. It is reviewed in vol. 
LXXXIII. ii. p. 348. 

After passing Elephanta and the fort 
of Billapore, Captain Seely arrived at 
Panwell, where is a large mosque and 
a Hindoo temple dedicated to Siva. 
At their next stage, the small rural 
village of Chokee, they found the best 
lodgings that are to be met with be- 
tween it and a. It is a 
Hindoo pagoda built of stone, standing 
on a terrace. At Ekverah stands the 
great arched temple of Karli, with its 
noble vestibule and entrance, and the 
sitting figure of Budha. 


*¢ On looking into the temple, an object 
of wonder presents itself: a ponderous 
arched roof of solid stone, supported by two 
rows of pillars; the capitals of each sur- 
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mounted by a well-sculptured male and 
female figure, seated, with their arms en- 
circling each other, on the back of ele- 
phants, crouching, as it were, under the 
weight they sustain. At the further end of 
the temple is an immense hemispherical 


altar, of stone, with a kind of w um- 
brella s ing over the top.” ' 
** To show the degeneracy of the present 


race of Hindoos, and their indifference to 
the glorious works of their forefathers, it 
will scarcely be credited, that in this fine 
and wonderfyl temple, suspended from the 
illars right across, were wet clothes hang- 
ing up to dry!” : 

Poona is a crowded city, consisting 
of large heavy houses built of stone, 
and many of them painted with repre- 
sentations of peacocks, figures of Ga- 
nesa and Hanuman. The following 
extract will show the superstition of 
the Peishwa at this place. 


‘* He intended having a palace built under 
the direction of a British engineer officer : 
it was to cust 150,000/. The iron rail-work 
was contracted for, the ground was marked 
out and consecrated by being profusely plas- 
tered with cow-dung, and some of the 
stones for the edifice had actually arrived, 
when, in a conclave of Brahmans, an Eng- 
lish-built palace was objected to; the reason 
urged being that their gods could not reside 
in it. To effectually carry their point, it 
was firmly asserted chas the English meant 
to sacrifice some children, and bury their 
bones under the foundation of the principal 
pillars*. This was believed by the Peishwa; 
and several children having been made to 
disappear by the wily and interested Brah- 
mans, a loud — was raised against us by 
the people, and the palace scheme was at 
once given up by the fanatical and timid 
Peishwa.”” 


After passing Poona, Captain Seely 
arrived at Co um, where they cross- 
ed the river ee in boats, ** made 
of split bamboos formed like wicker- 
work, of a circular form and flat-bot- 
tomed, covered with tanned hides.” 
Many of our readers will nize in 
this a great resemblance to the Coracle, 
which, according to Mr. Shaw, in his 
History of Staffordshire, were in gene- 





* << There is an anecdote of a Mussulman 
of rank and affluence, who, having had a 
room particularly embellished, found that 
the English brash, with which the paint 
had been laid on, was made of hogs’ bristles ; 
consequently, in his eyes, it was impure; 
and this so incensed the pious Mooslim, that 
he had the building razed to the ground. 
Many of these ridiculous notions are fast 
wearing away.” 

Ta 
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ral use among the Celtic nations, and 
were the boats used by the ancient 
Irish. Mr. Huet assures us that the 
Persians traded up the Euphrates in 
such kind of vessels, as high as Ba- 
bylon. They were used by the Bri- 
tons, as they are now by fishermen in 
Wales, and at Over Areley, co. Staflord. 

Captain Seely having arrived at Se- 
roor in the morning, proceeded in the 
evening to Caross, intending to arrive 
at Ahmed-Nuggur the following day. 
Passing Chin-Choora (the abode of 
thieves), he arrived at Toka, only 33 
miles off the grand object of his fa- 
tiguing journey: here is a very hand- 
some pagoda. 

At fength our adventurous traveller 
reached the place of his destination, 
but “ not without emotion.” It is a 
little rural village, embosomed in a 
grove of trees; inhabited by Brah- 
mans; and on account of the-holiness 
of the spot, the troops stationed there 
were Rajpoots, Captain Seely thus 
describes the entrance to Keylas 
temple : 

“« Conceive the burst of surprise at sud- 
denly coming upon a stupendous temple, 
within a large open court, bewn out of the 
solid rock, with all its parts perfect and 
beautiful, standing proudly alone upon its 
native bed, and detached from the neigh- 
bouring mountain by a spacious area all 
round, nearly 250 feet deep, and 150 feet 
broad: this unrivalled fane rearing its rocky 
head to a height of nearly 100 feet—its 
length about 145 feet, by 62 broad—having 
well-formed door-ways, windows, staircases 
to its upper floor, containing fine large 
rooms of a smooth and polished surface, re- 
gularly divided by rows of pillars : the whole 
bulk of this immense block of isolated ex~ 
cavation heing upwards of 500 feet in cir- 
cumference, and, extraordinary as it may 
appear, having beyond its areas three hand- 
some figure galleries, or virandas, supported 
by r pillars, with compartments hewn 
out of the boundary » containing 42 
curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo my- 
thology—the whole three galleries in con- 
tinuity, enclosing the areas, and occupying 
the almost incredible space of nearly 420 
feet of excavated rock; being, upon the 
average, about 13 feet 2 inches broad all 
round, and in height 14 feet and a half; 
while, positively, alove these again are ex- 
cavated fine large rooms. Within the court, 
and omer these galleries, or virandas, 
stands Keylas the Proud, wonderfully tower- 
ing in hoary majesty—a mighty fabric of 
rock, surpassed by no relic of antiquity in 
the known world.’ 


.Review.—Captain Seely's Wonders of Elora, 


«« I think the caverned temples of Elora* 
far surpass, in labour, vy &e. avy of 
ve i 
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the ancient buildings that 

yo aint “- parang. nor do I think 
they yie im of superiority to an 
hing oe are weld of in Rota! bet thes is ; 
point I leave to better judges, antiquaries, 
and critics.” 

At this temple are two beautiful 
obelisks larger at the base than Cleo- 
patra’s needle in Egypt. They alone 
would excite curiosity were there no 
other objects near. Here they are 
merely an ornament to the front 
area. 

*€ Originally the representation of some 
animal has been placed on their top, most 
probably a lion, at least so my attendants 
supposed. We had much difficulty in ascer- 
taining the height of these obelisks; but I 
believe, within a few inches either way, 
they are forty-one feet high.” 


Captain Seely proceeds to notice the 
sculptures minutely. ‘Though so inte- 
resting and curious, they have been 
subject to constant injury. The bi- 
gotry of the Portuguese was intolerable. 
They wantonly — the gods and 
temples of India. Many of these in- 
juries have been attributed to the mus- 
selmen under Aurengzebe, while others 
are occasioned by the impiety of the 
modern Brahmavs, who light their 
fires within the sacred walls. On en- 
tering the great hall, whjch was the 
residence of Captain Seely while he 
remained here, a magnificent scene 
presents itself, ‘* that for some seconds 
rivets the beholder tothe spot; massive 
and elegantly sculptured pillars, placed 
in equi-distant ranges, supporting a 
well-cut and smooth roof of solid 
rock, having their bases in the primi- 
tive bed of rock, which forms the floor 
of the room, equally well wrought 
with the other parts, and having amuch 
finer polish; every part faithfully and 
acccurately finished, and all cut into 
this form out of its native granite. 
These are the objects that arrest the 
ravished sight. To give an additional 
grandeur to the scene, the entrance is 
guarded by two gigantic figures, Chab- 





* «<<« It must be recollected that Keylas is 
but one out of about a dozen that are hewn 
out of this mountain. A range of distinct 
habitations and temples extend along the 
line, to the right and left, for more t a 
mile and a quarter, in a direction nearly 
North and South.” 

dars, 


dars*, which are placed in high relief 
near the door; the height of the door, 
or entrance, is twelve feet, and the 
breadth exactly half of the length.” 

It is perhaps too low for its dimen- 
sions. Taken by itself, without its 
adjoining porticoes, it has that ap- 

arance; the ceiling is only seventeen 
feet ten inches. 


*¢ The whole of this noble hall is divided 
by four ranges of square pillars, leaving 
ailes or passages. In the centre of the 
hall the intermission of an entire row 
leaves a larger passage; the space where 
the range is me is fourteen feet 
broad, as the rows of pillars are placed 
nearly uniform ; the sections, either across, 
or down the length of the room, are cor- 
rectly preserved: each row consists of four 
pillars, the circumference of which, at the 
shaft, is eleven feet; the four centre ones 
have a capital, not unlike a well stuffed, 
round cushion, pressed heavily down, with 
the outer edge P ames and full, as if forced 
out by a heavy weight, resting on its capital ; 
this may be an uncouth simile, but it ap- 
proaches nearer to it than any thing else to 
which it can be likened. The others are 
divested of an ornamented architrave, or 

ital. 

*¢ The rock above is excavated a few 
inches thick, in imitation of beams support- 
ing the roof, and resting on the heads of 
the pillars, and crossing their capitals at 
right angles: it is, I conjecture, merely a 
fanciful imitation of rafters, as it is too 
small to afford any security to the enormous 
weight of rock roof above; but the imita- 
tion conveys a meaning of whiat the artificers 
thought = working here. In the centre 
of the ceilmg are carved a male and two 
females ; the inner row of pillars, or those 
nearest to the wall, have, opposite to them, 

ilasters adorning the sides of the hall, and 
Fikewise four beautiful figures of females, 
whose heads reach to the cornice, nearly 
twelve feet high.” 

*« The principal figures, in point of rank, 
in the great hall, are easily recognized. 
Lakshmi (the wife of Vishnu, a god of the 
Hindoo triad) ; she presides over marriages 
and prosperity. My Brahman called the 
next figure represented Raj Janekas, a fa- 
mous hero of old, who had the good fortune 
to be succoured by the goddess Si/a, when 
an infant, being found in a box in a field. 
Another is the figure of Gutturdass; but 
some of the Brahmans, who were present at 
the time, called him Raj Booj.—These are 





* ¢¢ Literally, * keepers of silence :’ they 
are usually stationed as a kind of guard or 
door- » in state apartments, to pre- 
serve r and silence, as the criers are in 
courts of justice in England; they have 
usually a club or a chouree in their hands.” 
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larger than life, and aré well executed. 
The two warlike brothers, Pundoo and 
Couroo, are di pages here; their feats are 
fully described in the holy war in the Mhah- 
barit (or Mahabarat), and fully detailed in 
the 7“ poem of that name.” 

*< On the top of the portico are the re- 
mains of a lion; and, in the inside, two 
figures of sphinxes. This is a curious cir- 
cumstance, and the only place where I saw 
them represented in the whole range of 
temples: the serpent, the bull, and the 
turtle are common enough.” 

*‘ The portico, of which we have been 
speaking, ts of a fine polish, proportionately 
finished ; the roof has been originally chu- 
named, or stuccoed, and painted. Few pa- 
laces can boast of a larger or finer portico 
than this, and not one of similar materials ; 
and yet it is, comparatively speaking, but a 
very inferior part of this grand structure.” 

Visvacarma, to whom a temple is 
dedicated, and of which an interesting 
plate is given, was considered the arti- 
ficer of the gods, and a workman of 
great renown, who excavated the whole 
of these works under Vishnu and the 
Pandoos. His labours at Elora are no 
very insignificant specimens of his 
workmanship. His-image is supposed 
to be that in the front of the altar in 
his temple, and is supported on his 
right and left by two figures of Bhuma 
and Ranga. The small figures repre- 
sented over the entablature of the pil- 
lars are the favourite servants of Visva- 
carma, whom he thus honoured by 
giving them a station from which they 
might view the place they themselves 
had assisted in forming. 

*« If this temple is singular in figure, it 
yields nothing in beauty or finishing to 
proud Keylas itself, whose majestic eleva- 
tion and insulated position alone give it the 
palm of pre-eminence.” 


No excavation, on the whole, is 
more richly or variously carved than 
the temple of Jagernaut. The pillars 
are beautifully fluted and tastefully de- 
corated with wreaths and garlands of 
flowers. 

‘* Surely the ingenuity of the workmen 
who hoNowed out these temples was oy 
equalled by their unwearied industry, bot 
impelled by an invincible spirit of religious 
enthusiasm ; for every step we go, and every 
inch of rock we see, has some beauty or 
curiosity to attract attention and fix admira- 
tion.” 

The Viranda at this temple is an 
apartment unrivalled by any of our 
frail modern tenements of Europe. 
Aurungzebe wilfully endeavoured to 

destroy 
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The dish may signily that in it he re- 


destroy this excavation b ing to 
blow x up with pomoveel 5 Dat file 
ing in his monstrous parpose, had re- 
course to the vile profanation of slaugh- 
tering a cow, the most sacred of ani- 
mals, within the walls of this holy fane. 
Adjoining this temple is another beay- 
tiful little one dedicated to Adnaut. 

*« The ceiling is supported by four qua- 
drangular pillars, and on each side of the 
square, nearly in the centre of the shaft, is 
tastefully carved, in high relief, a tiger's 
head, with the mouth extended, having a 
scroll of flowers passing through it, and 
waving y frem the lips of the animal. 
Even this comparatively small excavation 
has not escaped the artist’s taste and talent ; 
nor has his superstitious ardour and fear 
been less active in this than in the adjacent 
temples.” 

The next excavation is the temple 
of Indra, an assemblage of habitations 
which for grandeur and size surpass all 
the other temples; and considering the 
infinite variety of sculptural ornaments, 
is second only to Keylas, to which it 
has a considerable resemblance in de- 
sign. At p. 241 is a very neat engrav- 
ing of Indra and his wife Indranee, 
on their different beasts, accompanied 
by their attendants. In the temple 
called after Parusa-Rama, a name of 
Vishnu, is a remarkably well-executed 
figure of Vira Budra having eight hands. 

** One holds up the slain body of Diruz 
Raj ; the second, with a spear, piercing the 
ers | of Dytaseer; the third, extended, 
holding a snake; two hands sustaining a 
canopy of loose d ; one striking Era- 
vatti (the elephant of Iddra) on the head ; 
one holding a vessel, bell-shaped, to receive 
the blood of the victims ;—the eighth hand 
is wanting. The countenance of this san- 
fuinary and popular hero is wild and threat- 
ening; the whole very well expressed.” 

In M. Nieubhr’s Voyage, published 
at Amsterdam 1780, and translated 
by Mr. Gough, who also copied the 

ates, is a representation of a fierce- 

king monstrous figure, at Elephanta, 
with eight arms. In his second right 
hand is a two-edged sword, and in the 
third, a child, held by the legs ; in the 
second left hand a bason, in the third 
a little bell; and in the two hinder- 
most hands a great cloth. The two 
first arms are broken off. Some tra- 
vellers have fancied this a _representa- 
tion of the Judgment of Solomon ; but 
an Indian told ee it — 
represent Kos or Kaun a powe 
king, but a great destroyer of children 3 
there represented by a chajn of heads. 


ceived their and proclaimed his 
coming by the bell: Round the second 
leftarm hangsa snake. Hisconscience 
was so harrowed at his deeds, that he 
endeavoured to conceal himself from 
the world by the cloth in his two hin- 
dermost hands. 

There is a temple to Hymen or Ju- 
nuwasse ; contiguous to which is an- 
other to Sri Gunnees, or Ganesa, and 
Kumari and Wahiri. Here is a nest 
of rooms resembling Hindoo huts, 
called Ghana, or oil-shops. 


*<In the temple of Rama Warra, the 
gods have unbent from their heavenly pur- 
suits, and condescend to enjoy themselves 
like mortals. Instead of the tiara (migut), 
or curled heads of hair, or the plaited hair 
entwined round the head, and rising in 
pyramidal shape, as before seen, now, as 
befitting the _— ceremony and festivities 
going on, or where Ganesa and Vishnu ap- 
pear, the figures have high head-dresses 
curiously ornamented. Misery has, how- 
ever, found its way into this gay party. On 
the right hand side of the large recess is a 
singular group of poor, emaciated, skeleton- 
looking figures, in the last stage of ex- 
haustion, so well executed, that the bones 
are seen through their wretched covering of 
parched skin. We could almost suppose 
the artist must have had a living subject to 
copy from. The group consists of a miser, 
his wife, son and daughter, holding out 
their hands, supplicating either for food or 
some property, which two thieves are repre- 
sented in the act of carrying off. e 
Brahmans explained to me that the family 
were very wicked; that they had plundered 
the temples and people, and hoarded the ill- 
gotten wealth; thet the misers were after- 
wards deprived of food, and, to perfect their 
wretchedness, in their helpless state people 
were ordered to carry away their substance 
before their eyes. This, if true, was a re- 
finement in cruelty.” 

«In the Hall is a group of Maha Deo 
and his wife Parvati, playing at choosure, 
very prettily explained by the sculptor. 
Parvati, by the motion of her right hand, 
appears to be inclined for a * row,’ whilst 

areda, son of Brahnia, a kind of Mercury 
or messenger of the gods, who sits neat 
them, is doing his best to accelerate a fray 
by his look and motion, and which he suc- 
ceeds in, for a very unconnubial scene is 
sculptured below; and, as if in derision of 
the earthly folly in these two gods, a gro- 
tesque-looking figure is ludicrously exposing 
to view, in the most irreverent manner, his 
bare posteriors.” 

On the 24th of October, Captain 
Seely bade “* a finial adieu to the tran- 
quil and beautiful scenery at Elora, 

again 
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again to seek the busy haunts of men; 
and returned vid Aurungabad; which 
may be seen from the town of Rosa. 
Theastonishing fortress of Dowlutabad 
also appears in view, ae with its 
scarped face ‘go. yramidally to a 
great altitude. [Zhe accompanying 
view * is taken from the inner or third 
wall.} Quitting Roza, they arrived at 
this celebrated fortress, to which the 
people about Elora affirm there is a 
subterranean communication from the 
temples there. 

«¢ The summit is a little peas From 
the base upwards, to a height of about one 
hundred and fifty feet, the rock is scarped, 
and presents a perpendicular naked wall. 
Its insulated position and its scarped sides 
offer as singular a specimen of human inge- 
pnuity and labour as I ever met with. I 
have heard it likened in appearance to the 
small temple in front of Indra, and likewise 
to a compressed bee-hive. It is defended 
by four walls within each other, and has a 
ditch. The town is within the walls. These 
walls in themselves are a good defence 
against native troops in approaching the 
citadel : but the most singular thing in this 
extraordinary fortress is the passage to the 
upper works, being hewn out of the very 
heart of the mountain, winding and ascend- 
ing to the top of the hill. The first part of 
the ascent is easy. The height of the gal- 
lery winding through the mouatain averages 
from ten to twelve feet, and nearly the same 
in breadth; and torches are used by those 
who have occasion to pass to and fro. In 
case this subterranean passage should be 
forced, there are small trap-doors, with 
flights of steps communicating with the 
outer ditch. 

*¢ Allowing that this very difficult gallery 
was carried by the assailants, destruction 
would betide those whose temerity led them 
on to find an egress. There is an opening 
in a hollow of the rock nearly nineteen feet 
square ; but this, in case of danger, is co- 
vered over by an immense plate of iron, on 
which a large fire is kindled; and, that the 
fire shall burn fiercely, a hole, three feet in 
diameter, is perforated through the rock, 
out of which rushes a constant breeze, act- 
ing the part ofa bellows. Abpve and beyond 
this the road to the summit is very steep, 
and on the top is some scattered and stunted 
brushwood. 

«* The house of the killahdar is said to 
be a handsome building, enclosed by a large 
viranda, On the very top is a brass twenty- 
four pounder, and near it is the flag of the 
Nizam. At a distance of about three thou- 
sand yards from the insulated hill are two 
ranges of hills. Within the subterranean 
passage mentioned are recesses excavated as 


” 





* See p. 521. 
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store-rooms. The fortress at present mounts 
but few guns. Dowlutabad has always been 
thought by the natives impregnable, and 
doubtless it is against the Asiatic mode of 
warfare. Our system of military tactics and 
operations has put these hill-forts out of 
fashion.” 

*¢ The fortress of Dowlutabad, and the 
surrounding country, belonged to the Hin- 
doos until (in 1294) the invasion of Alla, a 
general in the imperial service. It was 
then left in charge of Ul Mullick Kafer, an 
ea a slave. Shortly after Ram Deo, 
au Indian prince, and his son became victims 
to the rapacity and cruelty of the invaders, 
and, after four years’ persecution, he was 
finally stripped of his dominions, and his 
son, to prevent further trouble, put to 
death: this was in the year of the Hegira 
711. In 739 Hegira, or 1338 A. D. Ma- 
homed, third son of the emperor Tuglick, 
got possession of it in his conquests in the 
Deccan, gave it the present name, and made 
it an imperial city. When the Mussulmans 
were driven out of the Deccan by the princes 
of Arankel and the Carnatic, the latter got 
possession of Dowlutabad. In the year 
1633, Ahmed Shah Nizam became master 
of it. When his dynasty ended, it fell to 
another Abyssinian slave, Mullick Amber, 
whose son again sold it to one of Shah 
Jehan’s generals, as mentioned in another 
slace. Some years after this, it fell to the 
Mahrattas, whose victories and successes at 
this _ shook the very throne of Delhi. 
In the Hegira 1176 it was ceded by treaty 
by Ragonaut Row to the Nizam, in whose 

session it has since remained. Morand 

han, a general of the Nizam’s, had made 
see Maha Ram; and the cession of the 
ortress was a ransom for his person. At 
this period the revenue of the Soubah was 
estimated at fifty lakhs of rupees. Owing 
to the protection and friendship the Nizam 
has experienced from the British, which he 
has well requited by cordial co-operation 
when required, or a strict neutrality when 
his auxiliary aid has not been demanded, he 
still retains his possession. These are the 
principal events connected with its occupa- 
tion + Neen parties. 

“ circumference of the outer wall is 
said to be five thousand yards, and the 
thickness of the walls at the foundation 
fifteen feet; the height of the wall forty- 
eight feet. The space within is divided into 
nine fortifications, separated by strong walls 
rising gradually above one another towards 
the centre, by which means each commands 
that which is next to it beneath.” 

“¢ In 1758 the French officer, M. Bussy, 
became possessed of the fortress. By some 
imprudent measures of M. Lally, and the 
recall of Bussy, Dowlutabad fell again to 
the Nizam. Though French influence was 
still very powerful at the Nizam’s court, 
and French partisans possessing skill and 
experience, 
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experience, very numerous, and their ser- 
vices in high repute, the surrender of this 

lace was fatal to their power in the Deccan. 

t is said Lally became jealous of the in- 
fluence possessed by Bussy. Whatever 
might have been the cause of Lally’s pro- 
ceeding, it was a most fatal and imprudent 
step. Ina country like India, rich in every 
thing, and where power Or possession gives 
the acknowledged right of collecting the-re- 
venue—a partizan like Bussy, of talents and 
ambition, was a formidable object in the 
sight of the French party.” 

«« Leaving Dowlutabad to the right, its 
bluff, perpendicular, and rounded face has a 
singular ap ce; while its height, and 
the impossibility of scaling its mural sides, 
and the outward and distant defences of em- 
battled wall, succeeding at intervals each 
other, give an — of impregnable 
strength to the place.” 

At Aurungabad is the mausoleum 
and mosques of Rabea Doorany, wife 
of Aurungzebe. 

*< It was built nearly after the model of 
the celebrated Taj-Mhal at Agra, which 
structure, although a part of the stone was 
a present from a Rajpoot prince, cost the 
amazing sum of 700,000/. sterling. The 
Taj is ‘built of the most costly materials : 
the whole is of white marble, with the 
richest mosaic work formed of precious 
stones, and as far as possible, I believe, all 
of a different colour and shape, consisting 
of agate, cornelian, pure coral, moss-stone, 
blood-stone, &e. It was built by the father 
of Aurungzebe, Shah Jehan, and is a most 
magnificent structure.” 

This edifice, of which a view is 
given, is most magnificent, and the 
tomb of Rabea Doorany, in the in- 
side, is equally imposing. Over the 
tomb was thrown a covering of scarlet 
velvet, with a deep rich gold fringe, 
and held down by eight large knobs of 
marble. The description of the city, 
by Captain Seely, is peculiarly interest- 
ing. It contains many remarks highly 
worthy of consideration, on the con- 
version of the Hindoos. The town of 
Ahmed-Nuggur is also well described. 
In Chapters XXII. and XXIII. are 
many curious particulars of the Bheels 
or tribes of banditti, and their weapons. 

Our extracts having been principally 
relating to the antiquities, we now 

ive a few miscellaneous extracts re- 
ating to the country. On the morta- 
liiy m India we have the following 
sensible remark : 

** Of late the mortality in India has been 
so great and unusual, that it excites little 
or no surprise on hearing of the death of 
many a respected friend in the prime of life. 





Let those in health be thankful; let the 
strong bear in mind that they may be made 
weak ; but, whether weak or strong, be pre- 
pared; for in India death is often the work 
of only a few hours. Had not I a constitu- 
tion of iron I must long before this have 
been with those I am lamenting; and were 
I to relate the quantity of medicine I have 
taken, the — I have undergone, and 
the torture I have suffered in the space of 
tweuty-four hours, my statement would be 
— I allude to the time when I 
was labouring under the agonizi of 
ophthalmia, with raging fever, | od > te 
nate ague, disorders that raged in Guzerat, 
and which equally affected Europeans and 
natives.” 

‘* Mahratta Boats.—They are built sharp 
at both ends, have a very broad beam, and 
about a third of the keel-piece is deep, but 
slightly hollowed out in the centre; the 
latteen sail i rtionally large, 
and it is a pon yc eT re of 
sail is almost fore and aft, as the tack is 
made fast to the stem of the boat, and the 
sheet in the centre abaft the midships ; 
while the extreme point of the sail at the 
upper projects far aft, there being 
nearly four times more canvas abaft than 
forward. It will be easily seen how close 
these vessels must lay to the wind; they do 
not tack, but dip the sail in weaving. Like 
the Hindoo houses and forts, they are 
strongly built, of substantial materials ; du- 
rability being by them more considered than 
beauty.” 


As the manner of carrying a pipe of 
wine up a steep, narrow, and ragged 
path, by a class of porters called Ne- 
gunnees, is not generally known, we 
transcribe Captain Seely’s description. 

** A strong pole is used, to which is 
firmly lashed three stout slings, passing 
round the ends and centre the cask. 
Across the long pole, which is placed 
lengthwise, are seven short poles, lashed on 
the top of the longer one. To each of 
these short poles are two men, who receive 
the end of the short pole on the back of 
their necks, where a large fold of cloth is 
placed. They move on, two and two, 
obliquely. When they require to relieve 
their shoulders, they move on, right or left, 
in front alternately. When the cask, or 
gun, is suspended, and the men walking, 
the cross poles are about three inches dis- 
tant and above the one, which latter is 
about twenty-two inches above the article 
carried. They can easily rest by merely 
stooping and laying their load on the ground, 
and which is just as easily taken up again.” 

** Post Carriers.—These men, for a small 
pay, g° in the most inclement weather 
through the wildest parts day and night at a 

the 


quick trot. In the dry season, 
distance may be 800 miles, such is their re- 
gularity, 
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gularity, that there is seldom half an hour's 
difference in the time of their arrival. 
Should they be carried off by a tiger, or fall 
sick, which frequently happens, the bag is 

nerally found and brought on by the fol- 
owing dak-hearer. They stop travellers on 
the road, that they may have an opportunity 
of inspecting the les. It is usual to direct 
letters or newspapers for travellers outside 
the dak, that is, in the bag loose, but not 
in the packet. Not a word is exchanged ; 
you may take what packets you please, and 
on trots the poor solitary fellow with his 
flambeau and dirk, at midnight, through a 
wilderness the horrors of which would appal 
many a stout English heart. In the rainy 
season it is a dreadful employ. A bag, thus 
open and exposed, would not go quite so 
safely in England. I am compelled, from 
the nature of my work, to condense many 
remarks and incidents that would possibly be 
acceptable to the English reader if given 
more at full.” 

In p. 187 Captain Seely remarks, 
«* had I said on each subject, and on 
others bearing or connected therewith, 
all that I have obtained from extensive 
oriental studies, personal observation in 
various parts of India, and local en- 
quiries, half a dozen 4tos. would not 
suffice.” We think, however, that he 
is mistaken in the exclamation that 
follows; for if they are equally inte- 
resting with what he has presented us, 
the critic would exclaim ** Heaven be 

raised!” instead of ** Heaven fore- 
end.” We doubt not Captain Seely 
— as willingly say “‘ Amen” to 
this. 


116. Odes, original and translated, with 
other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. London. 
1824, Underwood. 


THIS little volume was first printed 
for private circulation; and whilst it 
ranked amongst the “ not-published” 
works, we were permitted to copy from 
it the “ Lines on Stonehenge,”’ given 
in our last, p. 449. The kind approval 
of many of the Author’s friends, has 
now occasioned its regular publica- 
tion. 

Modesty is a redeeming virtue, well 
calculated to soften the asperity of criti- 
cism; yet, notwithstanding what the 
aut says :— 

*«°Tis more to while away life’s tedious hours, 
And smooth the path that leads us on to 
death, [fleeting breath ;” 


Than court ephemeral praise, or fame’s as 
we are too conversant in the wily dis- 
guises self assumes, to give unqualified 
credit to such assertions. To speak 
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the truth, the author takes rather a 
lofty aim. Odes demand a splendour 
of diction, a felicity of illustration, and 
a sustained power, to which we deem 
this writer unequal ; but we cheerfully 
award to his minor Poems the merit 
of correct elegance, and consider them 
the undoubted effusions of a superior 
intellect. We must seriously warn him 
against the recurrence of such prosaic 
lines as these :— 
** He’s gone from where lately he shone in 
the dance, [France.” 
** To oppose by his prowess the forces of 
The task of censure, however, is pain- 
ful, and we beg to refer our readers to 
** Lines on Morning,” for its pleasing 
and unaffected sentiments; and con- 
clude by quoting a specimen, indicat- 
ing, as we think, a ‘a fancy, and 
a mind strongly imbued with classical 
associations. 


The Origin of the Dimple, 

One day as Love’s Queen was on Ida re- 

clining, [elue 

The soft God of sleep spread his opiate 

O’er her love-beaming eyes, and a garland 
entwining, 

Wreath'd with it her hair, and as softly 
withdrew. 


Not long ere she dream’d that Adonis, her 
lover, {ing kiss; 
Impress’d on her cheek the soul-conquer- 
She dreamed that she saw his dark ringlets 
light hover 
Around his fair face, blushing beauty and 
bliss. 


Soon Cupid espied her so calmly reposing ; 

«« Why deate thou, my mother? Tis 

Cupid, ob speak ! [closing, 

Bright Phebus is set, and night’s curtains are 

Awake !”—and his fingers imprinted her 
cheek ! 

** Befits it a goddess, so fair and enchanting, 

On earth’s lowly couch among mortals to 

rest ! (yet wanting, 

The Moon curbs her steeds, for thy star is 

And Vesper awaits thee to shine in the 


west,” 
As soft as the peach-down, it sunk to the 
fingers, [awhile, 


And kept, like that fruit, the impression 
Till, unwilling to part, though forbidden to 
linger, 
It fled Sith her frown, but returned with 
her smile. 


And hence it is said, a sweet dimple enhances 

The cheek of our virgins, so soft and so 

fair ; [to their glances, 

Adds charms to their smiles, and fresh fire 

And shows the young god has been revel- 
ling there. 

117. The 
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117. The History of Chesterfield and fs 
Charities, with an account of the Chapelries 
and Hamlets in the Parish; to which is 
added, an Historical Description of Chats- 
5 

° 4 Sv0, pp. 
re. "Harding and Cor 

THE manor of Chesterfield was 
given by William the First to his na- 
tural son William Peverell, who died 
in 1142; and whom the Scotch No- 
vellist has called up to the notice of 
the present age, under the title of 
Peverel of the Peak. This family had, 
for about half a century, considerable 

ions, and were in high repute 
in Derbyshire. But William Peverell 
the younger, in 1153, for some reason 
or other, poisoned Ranulph Earl of 

Chester, for which he fled the king- 

dom, and Henry the Second seized his 

estates. Thus the family was at once 
stripped of its possessions and reputa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hall gives an account of the 
first planning of the great Revolution 
in 1088." scheme was laid in the 
beginning of that year by the Duke of 
Devonshire, Earl of Danby (afterwards 
Duke of Leeds), Lord Delamere, and 
Mr. John Darcy, son and heir of 
Conyers Earl of Holderness, who met 
by appointment on Whittington Moor 
near Chesterfield *. 

The parish of Chesterfield contains 
2 Chapelries and 5 Hamlets, and in 
1821, 1836 houses and 8906 inha- 
bitants, of which the borough contain- 
ed 1048 houses, and 5077 inhabitants. 
The annual average number of bap- 
tisms of late years has been 281, bu- 
rials 160, marriages 71. 

The author does not seem to have 
made so much use of the communica- 
tions of our Correspondents as he might 
have done; for we are proud to sa 
our volumes contain valuable materials 
for such a publication. Two views of 
Cheste Church have appeared in 
vols. Ex111. p. 977, and LxxxIx. ii. p. 
497, with descriptions of the town and 
Church. In the former volume is the 





* Views of the Revolution House at 
Whittington may be seen in our volumes 
Lix, p. 124; Lxxx. ii. p. 609; and narra- 
tives of what occurred there in 1688, in 
vols. Lax, p. 125; Lxvi. p. 609. A pzrticu- 
lar account of the commemoration of the 
Anniversary of the Revolution, at Whitting- 
ton and Chesterfield, is in vol. Lyi. p. 1020. 

Gent. Maa, June, 1824, 
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original Latin inscription, of which 
there is a translation in p. 27 of Mr. 
Hall’s History; and a Latin inscrip- 


tion, and some particulars of another 
old monument, both unnoticed b 
Mr. Hall. In vols. uxtv. p. 17, ob 
LXVII. p. 280, are engravings of some 
curious monuments in the Church; 
and additional particulars. In the for- 
mer volume are the Church notes of 
the late celebrated antiquary R. Gough, 
Esq. An account and engravi of a 
Seal found at Chesterfield will be found 
in vol. Lxx. p. 121. 

The following statement contains 
something in it well calculated to 
awaken the attention of the inhabitants 
of Chesterfield. 

*« In 1820 the Church-yard was measured, 
and was found to contain 5077 square yards. 
Hence, if it be assumed that a grave takes 
up 14 square yard, that is, 6 feet long, and 
2 feet 3 inches wide, which on an ave’ 
may be called about the truth, it follows 
that the Church-yard is dug through every 
21 years; there being 160 funerals in a 
year, which consume, at this rate, 240 yards 
yearly.” 

This practice of disturbing the ashes 
of the dead every few years, as of ne- 
cessity is done at Chesterfield, is, we 
believe, done at many other towns in 
the kingdom. Only here, Mr. H. has 
brought it home to our feelings in a 
tangible and comprensive shape. 

th the present generation and 
Se, cp reprete e o 
to Mr. Hall for the record he has given 
of the donations and bequests to the 
Church, schools, and poor of the place, 
which are indeed both numerous and 


large. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Hall, 
«that the best security for the just and 
faithful appropriation of charities, is 
to make the property from which they 
arise, and the amount and purport 

ublic.” 

. If the Trustees of all Charities were 
compelled to pass their accounts an- 
nually at a Town Hall, Parish Vestry, 
or some public place, and in some 
public manner, and then publish such 
accounts, it would be impossible for any 
fraud or abuse of a charity to be prac- 
tised. In some Quakers’ charities we 
know this plan is adopted. Publicity 
would at once be both a detector and a 
terror. 

The account of Chatsworth and 
Hardwick, seats of the Duke of De- 


vonshire, 
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vonshire, and of Bolsover Castle *, a seat 

of the ae of yy are ee 

ing appendages to the History o es- 

terfield. The Cavendishes + of Nor- 

man origin, and have been a distin- 

o— family since the time of the 
onquest. 


118. Dunkin’s Collections for Oxfordshire. 
Vol. 11. (Continued from p. 427). 


ONE object of course, in works of 
this kind, is the discovery of novelties, 
tending to illustrate ancient manners 
and customs. In these all readers 
take an interest. 

In p. 52 we find gentlemen ruined 
by the expenses attached to a propen- 
sity for bell-ringing, and taking about 
the country with them sets of silken 
bell-ropes and parties of dissolute com- 
panions. This is a good addition to 
what Hentzner and Wood have said 
upon the subject. 

In the Church of Middleton Stoney 
is an arch in the wall, which, says 
our author, p. 62, was originally open 
for the descent of the bell-rope, which 
rung the Saint’s bell, when the host 
was elevated. 

It is commonly thought that the 
country derived rather injury than be- 
nefit from the numerous castles which 
formed the seats of our nobility and 
gentry. Thecontrary is the fact. Ac- 
cording to our author, the castles 
erected during the reign of Stephen 
were not built from views merely hos- 
tile, but to preserve the country from 
greater devastations than would have 
otherwise ensued. 


*¢ The strength of the new fortress [the 
eastle of Middleton Stoney] is believed to 
have preserved this neighbourhood from 
those scenes of war and desolation, which 
afflicted almost every other corner of the 
kingdom during the greater part of this 
monarch’s [Stephen’s] reign.” P. 68. 

In MS. Bodl. n. 648, is a catalogue, 
it seems, of all the castles of England, 
existing before the time of Henry the 
Second. A copy of this list would, in 
our judgment, be a valuable accession 
to the Archzologia. 

In p.o6 we have an excellent wood- 
cut of the remains of the ancient pa- 
lace of Woodstock. It was a castel- 
lated mansion; in appearance, half a 
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monastery, half a castle. 
bower consisted in part of a room over 
the bath. It was, probably, a pretty 





* A History of Bolsover and Peak Castles, 
by the Rev. Dr. Pegge, forms the xxmd. 
Number of the ‘¢ Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica.” 
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Rosamond’s 


tasteful adjunct to the palace. 

By an old instrument, dated 34 Ed. 
III. we find that the villans of the 
manor of Piddington were on the 
second day of the harvest, ‘* to come 
to the linner of the Lord, they and 
their wives, with cloths, plates, plat- 
ters, cups, and other necessaries.” 

Thus they brought their own furni- 
ture (p. 134). The deed also says (p. 
135), 

*« If any villan die on the fee of the Lord, 
he shall yield to the Lord his best ox; and 
thus because he (the Lord) shall support 
his wife in house and land, as long as she 
shall live, provided she keep herself a widow.” 

Of this humane and liberal provi- 
sion, modern times know nothing. 

In the 15th century, we find that 
woodcocks were choice presents, as 
they are now. P. 156. 

«¢ A woman and her daughter held the 
office of parish-elerk of Stoke, for a consi- 
derable part of the eighteenth century.” 
P. 160, 

Other instances elsewhere might be 
quoted. 

In the old Roman station of Alches- 
ter, at Wendlebury, we find the re- 
mains of a villa, which was erected 
upon the pretorium.” P. 174. 

In the register of the parish of Wen- 
dlebury, is the following entry, and 
remark of the incumbent. 

** Dawson, Richard, son of Richard, Feb. 
26, 1667. Mem. Richard Dawson's grave- 
stone is said to be the first that was ever set 
up in the Church-yard of Wendlebury.” P. 
184. 

From this circumstance, says Mr. 
Dunkin, it is gate evident that grave- 
stones generally did not exist much 
before the seventeenth century. P. 
184 note. 

The incumbent, who made the first 
remark, took the singular pains of ar- 
ranging, alphabetically, all the names 
in the parish, register; and added to 
them such biographical notices con- 
cerning the parties, as the knowledge 
of the inhabitants could afford. Under 
various circumstances such a document 
might prove eminently useful. The 
Clergy in general could not undertake 
the task ; but registers of such a kind 
~~ be kept in the College of Arms; 
and be as useful to the publick as pro- 
fitable to the officers. It has often 
astonished us, that the extension and 

improve- 
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improvement of the Institution to this 
and other useful purposes, have never 
occurred to the members of the Col- 
lege, of which, no doubt, Government 
would gladly enlarge the powers. 
Lawyers and descendants would be 

rpetually purchasing information 
rom such registers, and the fees soon be- 
come a matter of considerable revenue. 


In the Appendix are computuses of 


the Priory of Bicester. In one dated 
29 Edward [III. we presume], are the 
following items, as translated : 

«« In one saddle bought there [at Oxford] 
for the use of the Prior, 6s. 1d. and in one 
bridle for the same 14d. Also in a pair of 
spurs 2d. Also in one pair of start-ups 22d, 
Also in woollen buskins for the same 12d. 
Also in reparation of the Prior’s start-ups 6d. 
And in one utensil for the Prior's bed 4d.” 
Pp. 221, 222. 


The cheapness of the spurs, and 
article of pottery, compared with the 
saddlery, will be evident. Start-ups 
were gaiters laced down before. Dray- 
ton says, Ecl. rx. 

«« When not a shepherd any thing that could, 
But greaz'd his start-ups, black as autumn 
sloe.” . 

Tt appears, however, that they were 
worn over boot-stockings. 

In another computus of the 19th 
Ric. II. we find forms covered with 
mats ; and ‘* in assenek empt’ ad ne- 
cand. rac’ones 1d.” Arseneck to poison 
rats, as now. 

Sailors have a cant phrase, “ I'll 
give you a salt eel for your supper.” 

One item has 

“Et in j stikke anguillaru’ empt. ad 
salsand’ iiis. vid.” P. 232. 

In two other items, 

« Et in anguill’ empt’ ad salsand’ pro 
stauro ijs.’” 

And again: 

“In anguill’ empt’ ad staur’ pro adve- 
nientibus.” P. 233. 

Thus it appears, that guests of some 
kind or other were treated with salt 
eels ; probably very unpalatable fare, 
and adopted as a preventive of too 
great encroachment upon the hospita- 
lity of the house. 

Horse-bread, mentioned by-Mr. Fos- 
broke (Encycl..of Antiq. p. 364) as 
the common food of horses; and the 
receipt for making which, is given b 
Archdeacon Nares in his Glossary, su 
voce, occurs in this computus, 

“Ta pane equino empt’ de ux’ Galfridi 
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Cadsfeld, p’ equis D'ni le Straunge iid.” P. 
233 


In p. 236 we meet with an officer 
called an Under-sheriff of a Castle: 

** Et dat’ Willo’ Som'ton subvici comiti 
Castr’ Oxon. iijs. iiijd.” P. 236. 

In a fourth computus of the 20th 
Edward IV. the celebrity of Oxford 
for brawn is noticed. 

*« Et in den’iis solutis pro uno coller. de 
apreempt’ apud Oxon. pro hospitio D'nixiid.” 

A whole boar cost 4s. P. 245. 

Brawn is mentioned by Apicius. 
Fosbroke, 362. 

The Lawyer’s fee of 6s. 8d. also 
occurs. 

‘¢ Et in dat’ M’ro Lower pro suo bono 
consilio per vic’ vis, viiid.” P. 248, 

Whatever may be the misfortunes 
which have attended Sir G. Osborne 
Page Turner, every honourable mind 
will feel sincere regret that his pa- 
triotic liberality has been useful to 
the publick and individuals, and not of 
fortunate result to himself. To wish 
to patronize every thing, is an excellent 
principle ; and we feel pleasure in re- 
recording one happy consequence of 
such a principle. 


“1821. The ice of employing 
roundsmen for agricultural pur » and 
making up their wages in proportion to their 
families, from the parish rates, having 
totally destroyed the inducement to industry 
among the labouring poor, and swelled the 
assessment to an enormous extent, a special 
vestry is appointed ; and the farmers under- 
take to find piece-work at a fair price for a 
certain number of men, in consideration of 
Sir G. O. P. Turner, Bart. ing to ex- 
tend his works, and employ the remainder 
of the labourers belonging to Bicester pa- 
rish in a similar way on Blackthorn-hill. 
The result is, the rates are immediately re- 
duced one half, and a letter of thanks, 
signed by the overseer and churchwardens, 
transmitted to the Baronet, with whom the 
plan originated.” P. 260. 

It is further plain, that if this work 
did not originate in the patronage of 
the Baronet mentioned, it has at least 
derived great aid from him. Peace to 
his ashes we do not wish to say, but 
peace to the tongues of his unfeeling 
calumniators, we heartily desire. 

Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Dunkin. We are sorry for his anti- 


pathy to the regular Clergy, on his 
own account, because it implies a 
wrong view of life, and may injure his 

book, which has no other blemish. 
The plates are numerous and good, 
and 
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and the whole compilation satisfactory 
and elaborate. Only seventy copies 
are intended for sale; and we 
that Mr. Dunkin will ee bears 
muneration of his useful toil bya s 
disposal of them. 


119. Speech of the Right Hon. F. J. Robin- 
son, Chancellor of the Rachequer, on the 
Financial situation of the Country, deli- 


re- 
y 


Feb. 23, 1824, to which is added an Ap- 
pendix, vontaining various Accounts re- 
ferred to, 8vo, pp. 59. Hatchard. 

WE have never heard any person of 
either party speak-of Mr. Robinson, 
in any other than a high form, as to 
statesman-like qualifications. This is 
no small praise, where to satisfy is im- 
possible, except where the possession 
of large incomes renders such trifling 
sums as Tax assessments indifferent. 
Such assessments, however, are found- 
ed on very simple principles. Govern- 
ment must have money. This is the 
absolute necessity. The assessment is, 
of course, to be levied in that form 
which bears least unequally, and which 
least impedes the commerce of the 
country, because that consequence di- 
minishes oF revenue ’ me means of 

ing other taxes e er, 
Genwh defalcation of puction a 

Upon such a wise principle, we 
conceive the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to have acted; and in this view 
of the subject we do not see how the 
abolition of the Assessed Taxes would 
have been equally prudent. Jf we 
correctly understand the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, his policy is, that Go- 
vernment and the payers should both 
be gainers. 

e light in which we view a tax is 
this :—does it obstruct profit, for then 
it becomes a tax double or treble the 
direct amount by its operation; and 
what is worse, it is a compulsory thing. 
A currier or shoemaker must pay the 
Leather Tax, let his trade fail ever so 
much ; and the payment falls heavier 
as his customers decrease. The Excise 
and Assessed Taxes he can modify to 
his income. At the same time, we 
are of opinion, that when luxuries be- 
come necessaries, Government gains 
more by moderate than by heavy duties, 
Wedo not think that the severe im- 
port on port wine returns so much as 
would a lower ratio. However, we 


take it for granted that a deduction 
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from ineome is far more eligible, than 
prevention of profit, at least as a choice 
of evils; for no tax is a convenience to 
the publick, except the post-letters. 
Not, by the way, that taxation is the 
cause of the dearness of living in Eng- 
land, It is the extent of luxury and 
consumption, which raises the price of 
articles. Taxation may oppress; but 
the prime cost and demand for com- 
modities can alone affect their saJeable 
prices; duties amounting to ibi- 
tion (an extreme case) excepted. The 
late agricultural distress proves clearly, 
that the cost of necessaries, #. e. means 
ofsubsistence, is absolutely independent 
of Government. 

Such is the light in which we view 
the financial science of Mr. Robinson, 
and in our opinion, as we think it to 
be his meaning, it is better to enable a 
man to gain 100/. and to pay 20/. than 
for him to pay 5/. and not to gai 
more than 20Q/.: for what Government 
gains in the direct duty, they lose in 
the Excise and Assessed Taxes. 

The substance of Mr. Robinson's 
pamphlet has been exhausted in the 
mom ope It contains great sound- 
ness of argument, proper business 
thinking ; 2. e. the mathematicks of 
talent, or Euclidian modes of deduc- 
tion, from simple premises to infallible 
conclusions. 

The Appendix contains five very va- 
luable tables. il 


120. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan, Mother of the late 
Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
Author of ** Sidney Biddulph,” ** Nour- 
jahad,” and “ The Discovery ;” with Re- 
marks upon a late Life of the Rt. Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan; also Criticisms and Se- 
lections from the Works of Mrs, Sheridan, 
and Biographical Anecdotes of her Family 
and Contem ies, with @ Portrait. By 
her Grand- Daughter, Alicia Lefanu, 8vo. 
pp- 431. 

THE subject of these interesting 
Memoirs, born A.D. 1724, was dangh- 
ter of an Irish Dignitary, Dr. Philip 
Chamberlaine, and grand-daughter of 
Sir Oliver Chamberlaine, an English 
Baronet. Her father was with diffi- 
culty prevailed on to allow his daughter 
to learn to read ; but writing he consi- 
dered superfluous in the education of a 
female, “‘ as tending to nothing but the 
multiplication of love-letters.” Of 
course he thought that the life of a fe- 
male ought only to be that of a on 

an 
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and house-keeper, with the brevet rank 
of sitting in the parlour, and title of 
My dear.” Her brothers, however, 
privately instructed her, and added 
some knowledge of Latin, the basis in 
general of the lan of all nations 
subjected by the Romans, and in its 
leading authors a standard of the best 
forms of thinking and composition. 
To this was added Botany. Of her 
other acquisitions we hear nothing. 
She Pay, = nn of a noble nature, 
and had an intellectual organization as 
fine as that of her celebrated son. In 
novels or poetry, young intellectuals 
generally make their debuts. Aceord- 
ingly she composed a Romance, called 
«« Eugenia and Adelaide,” at the early 
a of fifteen, full of Spanish imbro- 
pls and highly susceptible of comic 
eightening (p. 8). It was carefully 
concealed from her father, who consi- 
dered any signs of blood in females to 
be incompatible with those coach-horse 
valifications for which he _ believed 
that nature intended them. What he 
would have said to the two Sermons, 
which shecom next, we can only 
on. viz. that he would have lec- 
tured her for not having devoted the 
time lost to the stewing-pan. Now 
eating is one of those pleasures which 
augment with the advance of life; and 
withont the smallest disrespect for ta- 
lents intellectually displayed, we do 
not think that authorship does lead 
to culinary perfection ; an acquisition, 
where residence is in the country, of 
no small addition to our comforts; for 
it is so rare, that we can only recollect 
out of London one house, where plain 
cookery was made the most of. Salting 
beef and perfectionated roasting are 
almost lost arts. To return, she had 
now to become nurse to her father, 
when in a state of mental imbecility, 
and thus sometimes had the opportu- 
nity of going with her brothers to a 
play ; for Dr. Chamberlaine objected 
tothe drama as much as to female lite- 
rature. Here she first saw Mr. Sheri- 
dan, then manager of the Dublin thea- 
tre. Mr. S. is known to have been 
the san of Swift’s Dr. Sheridan ; was 
educated at Westminster School and 
Dublin University, honorary M.A. of 
Ox ford and Comee &c. butado: 
the profession of the Stage. Many 
circumstances easily conceived render 
young players of both sexes objects of 
attraction ; and Sheridan, at the age of 
twenty-five or twenty-six, was enthusi- 


astically admired by Miss Chamber- 
laine (p. 18). ia love surmount 
all omg = = believe, that 
were Captain 8 ship navigated 
lovers, and he it pa a @ B 
reached but through the North-West 
Passage, the discovery would be soon 
effected. Accogdingly, introduction, 
acquaintance, and latterly matrimony, 
followed. The remainder of the Bio- 
graphy consists of the various struggles 
to live, which most professional per- 
sons, who have not independence, 
commonly experience, and which are 
not to be overcome but by unremitting 
parsimony iu youth. Now this, in cer- 
tain stations, where appearances are 
indispensable, and the means of aug- 
menting income definite, may become 
an absolute impossibility. Beneficial 
jobs may be all which can be gained ; 
and these, except a pension from his 
late Majesty, appear | to have at- 
tended the pecuniary fortune of the 
Sheridans. As an actor and a lecturer 
on Elocution, Sheridan had an eminent 
reputation, and in authorship he took 
a new direction. We mean his Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary; and it has been 
often noted, that not one of these Dic- 
tionaries for correct articulation of the 
English Tongue, has been written by a 
native, properly so called, but an 
Irishman (Sheridan), a Scotchman 
(Walker), and a Welchman (Jones). 
Of teaching pronunciation by book, we 
have not much opinion, but the benefit 
of such a work we conceive to rest 
in its awakening the attention to the 
barbarism of bad acceptuation and mo- 
notonous reading. These no persons 
are so well qualified to correct as Play- 
ers, = their recitation - a sort of mu- 
sic, where every word, like every no 
must have ita Antended effect. Ae 
Mrs. Sheridan, she seems to have been 
a wise and excellent matron, and supe- 
rior authoress. Her “ Sidney Bid- 
dulph” is a well-written novel, but of 
very vexatious operation upon the nerves 
of readers. The parties are miserable, 
like many other characters in novels, 
for want of common sense. 
= drawn into foolish things, which 
ring on scrapes, and they do not get 
out of them man ikethe | rest of = 
kind. The hero is a dupe, and the he- 
roine a victim: the first, because he 
had been taken in by an artful hussey ; 
the latter, because she married a man 
unworthy of her. Both the sufferers 
are, however, honourableand conscien- 
tious 














tious people; and it is a-real mortifica- 
tion, when the unworthy thrive by 
means of such virtues. Sidney Bid- 
dulph is not, therefore, to us a pleasant 
novel ; and though the unpleasant ones 
may be good medicines, yet who likes 
taking physic? Such novels are often 
inappropriate sermons, gravely delivered 
at tails and masquerades, of which the 
greatest treat is ** happy faces.”—The 
praise of good writing and interesting 
episodes we, however, willingly con- 
cede to Mrs. Sheridan. 

Though we should have liked to 
have seen far more of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, in the form of anecdote, re- 
partee, and dialogue, because we con- 
ceive he must have shone in these 
qualities, yet we have a rich treat of all 
other nice things; an ample dessert and 
rich wines from the London Tavern of 
wit and genius. Mr. Sheridan, sen. 
was a liberal-minded, generous-hearted 
fellow; and sounded the trumpet of 
Johnson’s fame so loudly, as to lay the 
foundation of his subsequent pension. 
When, however, the latter found that 
a pension had also been conferred upon 
Sheridan, he exclaimed: —‘* What! 
have they given him a pension? then 
it is time for me to give up mince.” P. 
324). For this, Sheridan very properly 
cut Johnson. It was base ; and yet it is 
surprising, that a lofty, dignified feeling 
of superiority cannotcheck the littleness 
of envying others the humble possession 
of a provision for food and raiment. Ifa 
man happens to be clever, he must, to 
gratify my bad — -y be doomed toa 
state of poverty. e could mention 
moving instances where, though it is 
not practicable to ruin their reputation, 
yet it is thought right to impoverish 
their families, though it can answer no 
one purpose whatever of the oppressors. 
Merit is not commonly rewarded, be- 
cause it can offer no return; but in 
professions, which derive their remu- 
neration from the public alone, the 
encouragement of merit is the road to 
greater profit. Though popular actors 
evidently fill the houses, yet such was 
the meanness, and indeed want of in- 
tegrity as to his managerial office, in 
Garrick, that the following anecdote is 
told of him :—*‘ In 1775, a yours lady 
ofhigh promise was engaged os 
at Drury-Lane, but purposely placed 
in parts where display of her powers 
was impracticable. Garrick was not 


insensible of her pretensions, for in a 
dispute with Miss Younge, he said, 
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** You had better not give yourself airs, 
Sor there is a woman in the house, who, 
if I chose to bring her forward, would 
eclipse you all, in a beauty, and 
talent (p. 379).”” The young actress 
was in consequence of this contemptu- 
ously denominated the ‘“* Green-room 

dess ;” but at the end of the season 
discha A few years after, when 
R. B. Sheridan, Esq. succeeded to the 
direction of the theatre, his father was 
induced to go tothe play at Bath, to see 
a much-applauded young actress. To 
his great astonishment, it was Garrick’s 
rejected ‘* Green-room Goddess.” She- 
ridan, in his honest heart, re-introduced 
her on the London stage. Her name 
is SIDDONS. : 

Now we solicit the noble and the 
rich, who are the patrons of Literature 
and the Arts, to exhibit the high hand 
of power, whenever mean jealousy is 
engaged in unworthy attempts at op- 

ression. Their own gratification, and 
that of the public; every noble and 
enerous feeling connected with the 
Righ-snindodness of station, requires 
such an exercise of authority. All that 
the oppressed unfortunates ask is, pro- 
vision against the wants of the es 
and no man, possessed of a horse capa- 
ble of running a match with Eclipse, 
would endure a prohibition of his ap- 
pearing on the course; and yet a hu- 
man animal may be so treated with 
impunity. 
he merited popularity of this en- 
tertaining book has occasioned it to be 
so much quoted, that we are obliged to 
stop here. In every respect, it well 
merits the public favour. 


121. Additional Reports on the Effects of a 
peculiar Regimenin Cases of Cancer, Scro- 
Sula, Consumption, Asthma, and other 
Chronic Diseases, By William Lambe, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 8vo. London, 

IT will be fresh in the recollection 
of our medical readers, that about ten 
years ago Dr. Lambe published some 
novel and interesting observations on 
the constitutional origin of Cancer and 
Consumptions, and that he imputed 
their prevalence in Great Britain, in a 

reat measure, to the free use of animal 

ood. These opinions, at the time they 
were first broached, divided the most 
eminent physicians of the day, some 
advocating the cause of Dr. hey 
and declaring from their own expe- 
rience their concurrence in his views; 
while 
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while others treated the notion as ridi- 
culous, and even refused wo examine 
the question, and shewed symptoms of 
anger against the author. But not- 
withstanding this, the opinions of 
Dr. Lambe respecting the unwhole- 
someness of animal food gained consi- 
derable ground, and there are now at 
this time sixty or seventy intelligent 
persons in London only who feed en- 
tirely on herbaceous and vegetable pro- 
ductions, and enjoy most remarkable 
good health, and great comparative 
freedom from disease. The volume 
under our present consideration con- 
tains the result of above thirty years 
experience of the intelligent author, in 
cases of Cancer, Gout, Scrofula, Con- 
sumption, and other terrible diseases ; 
and though we do not feel justified in 
hastily adopting his opinions of their 
real origin, yet we are far from think- 
ing them chimerical, as they are sup- 
ported by a vast multitude of corres- 
ponding facts. 

In page 95, the author passes some 
very severe censures on the general prac- 
tice of the medical profession; and in 
various other parts of his work alludes 
very happily to the great difference of 
opinion and practice which prevails 
amongst Physicians respecting both diet 
and medicine, and points out the high 
probability, thatthe vis medicatrix na- 
ture more frequently performed the 
cures under regimens and practices so 
directly the reverse of each other. In 
pp- 102, 104, are some very curious 
calculations respecting the longevity of 
the antient hermits and anchorites, and 
a comparison of the different longevi- 
ties of persons who did and of those 
who did not eat the flesh of animals. 
The results are, that the vegetable feed- 
ers on an average live longer than those 
who eat meat, in the proportion of 76 
to 6g. It would beimpossible, in the 
narrow compass of a Review, to enter 
farther into the details of this interest- 
ing subject, but we shall be glad to see 
it pursued and fully investigated by 
those who have time and opportunity. 
One circumstance ought to be men- 
tioned here, newly discovered, which 
seems very forcibly to corroborate the 
opinions of Dr. Lambe. A medical 
gentleman near East Grinstead, who 
has been investigating the endemic 
diseases of Sussex, has ascertained that 
in certain districts where the poor feed 
a great deal on bacon, pork, and hog’s- 
flesh in general, the number of cancer- 
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ous cases is prodigiously great; while 
in other counties, where the r live 
chiefly on vegetables, that dreadful ma- 
lady is almost unknown. In the small 
village of Hartfield alone, eight persons 
have died of direct cancer within the 
last six years, besides anomalous cases 
of indirect or doubtful cancers; while in 
a village in the potatoe countries of 
Essex, of nearly the same size, there has 
not been one case for ten years. There 
is, perhaps, no part of England where 
the poor are in worse circumstances, or 
worse attended to, than in the district 
about Hartfield, Witham, and .the 
neighbouring villages; and instead of 
cultivating the potatoe, as, under proper 
directions, they might do, the constant 
practice of keeping hogs, and living, 
the whole winter, almost entirely on 
bacon, prevails to a great degree; and 
it is in these districts where the Cancer 
so much prevails. The above facts de- 
serve future investigation ; and we can 
safely recommend toour medical readers 
the volume of Dr. Lambe, as contain- 
ing many valuable facts, which are im- 
rtant in themselves, whatever may 
be the hypothesis they are adduced to 
support, as they have been industriously 
collected during nearly thirty years 
ractice of a gentleman well known to 
fis professional friends for his acute- 
ness and sagacity. 


—e— , 

122. The History of Alexander the Great, 
by Quintus Curtius Rufus, translated from 
the Latin. With Original Notes, critical 
and corrotorative ; including Illustrations 
Srom recent Travels, and from remains ex- 
tant in Persia and India, of the ancient 
Native Literature. By Peter Pratt, of 
the East India House. Revised Edit. 
8vo, 2 vols. Vol. I. pp. 560. Vol. II. 
pp. 598. Map and Portrait. 

THIS book, though published in 
1821, has but recently fallen into our 
hands. Though calipash and calipee 
are in their way exquisite originals, 
yet good mock-turtle 1s a very gratify- 
ing luxury; and we would parod th 
old proverb “ of love me love my dog,” 
by “‘ love real turtle, love mock turtle,” 
love good classical historians, love good 
iunintions of them. We have just 
grounds for thus introducing the sub- 
ject. Madame de Stael says (Essay on 
Literature, i. 180), ‘* that historians 
among the Romans are so correct, as 
never to have been equalled by the 
moderns.” With regard to Quintus 
Curtius, Mr. Pratt (i. p. 7 seq.) gives 

the 
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the most satisfactory evidence of accu- 
rate description from various modern 
travellers ; and although we believe 
that translations of poets can very often 
give the matter only, not the character 
of the originals, the latter is an affair 
of taste, often of literary epicurism, 
which does not apply to history; for 
that may be desirable only for an acqui- 
sition of facts, not as an exemplar of 
style, or an ice-cream for fastidious 
appetite. Real history is always an 
improving study; and if a man cannot 
draw from original paintings, he may 
corisult good copies; and in books, if 
we can refer to the originals, a trans- 
lator may yet give us the right sense 
of dubious a. 

Mr. Pratt, with the natural partiality 
of an admirer, has said more of the 
style of Quintus Curtius than in our 
opinion it merits. He has not, gene- 
rally speaking, the real romanity of 
diction, laconick grandeur. At the 
time when Curtius wrote, Greek 
teachers and = were in vogue ; 
and it would be highly unjust to —_ 
tion various improvements derived from 
them. But their historical style is 
very different from that of the Romans. 
They leave nothing to be inferred. 
fern ee in pleonasm. A Roman 
would say, “ a man went out without 
his purse ;” a Greek would add, ** hav- 
ing left it at home.” 

Greeks were garrulous; and 
talkers always act under the idea that 
a multiplicity of words make greater 
impression. A good historian, how- 
ever, gives only a clear narrative, com- 

of ideas of effect and impression, 
natural, but not poetical. e shall, 
however, show where Quintus Cur- 
tius is purely Roman, namely, in the 
specimen following : 


«¢ Sed Macedonum acies torva sané et in- 
culta, clypeis hastisque immobilis, cuneos et 
¢oriserta robora virorum tegit. Ipsi pha- 
langem vocant peditum stabile agmen. Vir 
viro, armis arma conserta sunt [man to man, 
and horse to horse—Gray] ad nutum mo- 
nentis intenti, sequi signa, ordines servare 
didivere. Quod imperatur omnes exau- 
diunt ; » citcuire, discurrere in 
cornu, mutare » tion duces magis 
quam milites callent. Et ne auri argentique 
studio teneri putes, adhuc illa disciplina 

1 nagistra stetit: fatigatis humus 
cubile est; cibus quem occupant satiat ; 
tempora somni arctiora quam noctis sunt.” 
L. ip 25. . Ed. Elzev. 


The following is the version of this 
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—- Mr. Pratt, by which it will 
seen that his work is 2 paraphrase ; 
evidently because he would insulate it 
from a school-book, and make it oné 
also of bachelor character; not like a 
man and his wife, two persons one flesh, 
both arm in arm, Latin on one side 
and English on the other. Compres- 
sion is a forte of the Romans; and a 
classick does not like Mr. Pratt’s mode; 
but an Englishman, who does not un- 
derstand the original, would never read 
precise Jiteral translation, except for 
reference as a dictionary; or for learn- 
ing to construe. 

“The Macedonian army, however re- 
pulsive to the eye and unadorned, is @ chain 
of — covered with bucklers, and 

inted with s $ dered i ble 
Seong the wines powers of the mén. 
Their phalanx is a firm body of foot; the 
combatants and their arms being articulated 
in the closest order, every individual con- 
tributes to support the whole. They are 
disciplined to follow the colours, and fall 
into the ranks at a signal. All obeying the 
word of command at the same moment, the 
common soldiers expect as the officers, halt, 
wheel, extend the wings, or change the order 
of battle. That you may not suppose the 
are to be seduced either by silver or gold, 
will — their ee ee the sc ~ of 

: when fatigued, ground is their 
Pedy ith whatever food they are supplied, 
they are contented ; they sleep nes siher the 
approach of day.” Vol. I. p. 279. 

It is equally difficult to approve or 
to blame the freedom of this transla- 
tion ; but in justice to Mr. Pratt, it is 
fit to observe, that there is very often 
so much of the journal and diary style 
in Quintus Curtius, that the variations 
which we have before all in Mr. 
Pratt's favour, though penal according 
to statute, come under benefit of clergy. 

The victories of disciplined troops 
over barbarians, are matters of course. 
They have only to bring the latter to 
regular action. But the Lacedemo- 
nians, and the bravery of Agis, were 
only conquered by veterans and num- 
bers. From the account of this battle, 
we take the > of correcting 
a seeming mistake in Mr. Hope's taste- 
ful and elegant ‘‘ Costumes of the An- 
cients” (vol. i. pl. 66). We have there 
a Greek warrior skudking (as it is there 
said) behind his shi In the ac- 
count of Agis, we are told, that pe 
tried his limbs—w. 
obey the impulse of his-mind, after he 
found them fail, he rested. himself. on 
his hams, fixed his helmet firm, = 
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tected his bedy with his shield, and 
brandished his spear with his right 
hand... (L. vi.c. 1. p. 138. Ed. Elzeo.) 
We therefore think, that the Greek 
warrior rather represented a wounded 
man thus defending himself, than a 
coward, 

That Quintus Curtius should adopt 
such a popular subject as that of Alex- 
ander, is natural. Manyof the Greeks 
worshipped him as a deity(Suet. Delph. 
edit. 164, note). His example evi- 
dently Jed Cesar to his conquest from 
emulation (Id. Cas. vii). e was en- 
titled in that ara MaGnus ALexan- 
per (Id. Aug, xciv). Augustus had 
his body taken out of the tomb (Id. 
Aug. xviii.); and Xiphiline says, that 
in touching and handling the corpse, 
he broke the nose (Hist. August. iii. 
196). Caligula had his thorax taken 
out of the tomb, and occasionally wore 
it, in order to induce a persuasion that 
he was another Alexander (Suet. Calig. 
liii. Hist. Aug. iii. 249). ‘Trajan per- 
formed his obsequies to his memory in 
the house where he died (Id. 348, 349). 
Severus shut up his tomb, that his 
body should no more be exhibited (Id. 
848, 349); but notwithstanding, Ca- 
racalla, who was Alexander-mad, vi- 
sited it, and placed in it his paluda- 
mentum, rings, belt, and ato | thing 
valuable which he had about his per- 
son (Id. 549). Lastly, the family of 
Macrianus had a figure of Alexander, 
embroidered. and engraved on their 
cleaths, trinkets, plates, &c.; which 
fact, ‘Trebellius bollio says, he re- 
cords, because it was a lucky thing. 
** Quod idcirco posui, quia dicuntur 
juvari in omni actu suo, qui Alexan- 
drum expressum vel auro gestitant vel 
argento.” (Id.ii. 260). Inthe Middle 
Age, his history was a favourite subject 
of Romance (Warton’s Poetry, i. 128), 
and his memory is still indirectly re- 
corded* in the Life Guards, for he 
and the Macedonian Kings had picked 
cohorts or legions of very tall men. 
(Sueton. Delph. p. 420). 

All this is perfectly natural ; for his 
history is romantick in all its cir- 
cumstances. He was a hero, phi 
pher, man of letters, man of pleasure; 
a gs soldier, very high-minded, but 
subject to passion ; very wise in diffi- 
culty, and very foolish in prosperity, 

* Add the Sarcophagus, perhaps his, in 


the British Museum. 
Gawr. Mac. June, 1824. 
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but not a man of high reason or feli- 
citous management of thi He 
overdid every thing, aud was always in 
extremes. No hi » however, can 
contain more instruction and more in- 


terest. 

Mr. Pratt, therefore, having made 
the History of Quintus Curtius a re- 
ae English book, we conceive that 
ne has rendered both amusement and 
benefit to the reading publick. The 
notes are often curivus, always im- 
portant. We have turned with avidity 
to the subject of Persepolis (vol. ii. 
528), and the varying accounts enly 
strengthen an opinion which we have 
entertained, that the pretended palace 
of Persepolis, or the forty columns, 
might not have existed in the days of 
Alexander. The style of architecture 
ae to us of an Indian or Arabian 
character, of later date. They who 
must have known, say that the city 
was existing in splendour under the 
reign of Julian. ** From all which it 
is to be inferred, that its total destruc- 
tion is only to be assigned to the first 
ages of Mahometanism” (p. 531), i. e. 
A. D. 982. 


123. The Characters of Theophrastus ; 
translated from the Greek, and illustrated 
by Physiognomical Sketches. To which 
are sulyoined the Greek Text, with Notes, 
and Hints on the Individual Varieties 
Human Nature. By Francis Howell. 
Svo, pp. 261. Jos. Taylor. 

THIS work of Theophrastus is one 
of the most celebrated productions of 
antiquity. Though repeated transla- 
tions of it have appeared, it has never 
before been made accessible to the 
English reader in so perfect a form as 
the present. La Bruyere’s imitations 
of the Greek Moralist are well known; 
and from ¢hese many persons derive all 
their acquaintance with the ethic por- 
traits of Theophrestes. But the lively 
Frenchman used the characters 
** merely as the ground-work of his 
own edifice, which differs as much 
from the original, in style and manner, 
as the architecture or costume cf the 
of building and deem which poral 

i w in 
modern France.” ee 
me ay me et om an ac- 
table service to iek, in giv- 
ian a useful and P edition of this 
i ing relic of Grecian literature. 
His translation, which stands first in 
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the volume, is upon the whole respect- 
ably executed. The energetic, yet 
compressed phraseology of the original 
is, indeed, sometimes lost in the ver- 
sion; but for this defect, justice de- 
mands that the translator should be al- 
lowed to make his own apology. He 
says, 

«In rendering the initial sentences, or 
definitions, I should have felt myself em- 
barrassed, unless I had used a much greater 
paraphrastic liberty than iu translating any 
other part of the text: yet I have always 
endeavoured fairly to comprehend the sense 
of the original in the paraphrase. The dis- 
crepancy between the Greek and the English, 
which may strike the reader at first sight, 
will, I believe, generally appear tu belong 
rather to the structure of the sentence than 
to the substance of the thought.” (Notes, 
p- 168.) 

The Greek text of Theophrastus is 
neatly printed. In preparing it for the 
press, Mr. Howell informs us that he 
*€ collated all the principal editions 
with no little diligence ;” and that he 
in general adopted those readings 
which were sanctioned by the best 
authorities. 

As wo the specific nature of his criti- 
cal labours, the editor affords us no in- 
formation ; his notes being almost 
wholly devoted to the discussion of 
questions relative to the philosophy of 
the mind. They contain many va- 
luable remarks ou this science ; among 
which we may mention, as peculiarly 
deserving of attention, those which are 
addressed to Craniologists, the imper- 
fections of whose theory is well de- 
monstrated. 

We must not forget to notice the 
wood-cuts with which this volume is 
decorated. They are boldly and skil- 
fully designed, and as neatly engraved ; 
and form pleasing illustrations of the 
work to which they are appended. 


—@— 

124, Redgauntlet, a Tale of the Eighteenth 

Century. By the ‘* Author of Waverley.” 

3 vols. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 

THE Author of Waverley has here 

resented us with another historical 
Novel, well calculated to support the 
fame he has already acquired. This 
story is laid between the years 1765 
and 1770, when the Pretender was 
framing fresh plots to regain the 
throne of his ancestors. The name of 


Redgauntlet is given to an old Scottish 
family, whose chief lost his life, at 
Carlisle, in the rebellion of 1745. 
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The first volume is entirely occu- 
pied with a correspondence between 
two young friends, the one Alan Fair- 
ford, the son of an Edinburgh Writer 
to the Signet, and an embryo barrister 
to boot, and the other Darsie Latimer, 
an orphan (as it turns out in the event) 
of Sir Arthur Redgauntlet. The two 
youths had, it appears, been fellow 
chums at the High-School of Edin- 
burgh. Whilst Alan Fairford is plod- 
ding through the dry sinuosities of the 
law, and preparing himself, in com- 
pliance with his honoured father's 
wishes, for a call to the Bar, Darsie 
Latimer is idling, first at Dumfries 
and next among the rocks on the mar- 
gin of the Solway Frith. The first 
scene worth mentioning to which our 
young hero was witness, was a salmon 

unt, to which we only recur in this 
place fcr the purpose of introducing to 
our readers a personage who afterwards 
becomes a very conspicuous character 
in the dramatis persone of the history. 
This individual, who seemed to have 
the command of the fishermen engaged 
in the salmon hunt, was a tall man, 
well-mounted on a strong black horse, 
which he caused to turn and wind like 
a bird in the air, carried a longer spear 
than any of the others, and wore a 
sort of fur cap or bonnet, with a short 
feather in it, which gave him on the 
whole an air of superiority over his 
companions. The young enthusiast 
of the High-School, after the sport 
was concluded and the riders had re- 
tired, was lingering on the sands 
watching the Sun’s decline in the 
most approved manner, when he was 
abruptly accosted by the person who 
had previously roused so much of his 
curiosity, and reminded by him that if 
he delayed his retreat much longer, 
the returning tide would ‘cut off all 
possibility of escape. The youth obeys 
the hint, and is toiling through the 
already softening bed of the Solway 
with considerable haste and apprehen- 
sion, when he is once more overtaken 
by the horseman, who foreseeing his 
danger, recommends him to get up 
behind him, a proposal which he is of 
course in no condition to refuse. He 
accordingly gets up, and 


‘the sands they rode, 


«¢ Tramp tramp al in 
e sea. 


Splash splash along 


Finding the young man extremely 
uninformed as to the country in which 
he was sojourning, the oe = 
shie 
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shield him from a storm now gathier- 
ing in the horizon, takes him home 
to his cottage, where many things con- 
firmed Darsie in his opinion, that his 
host was not “‘what he seemed.” 
The next morning, however, he es- 
corts him on his way, and finally con- 
signs him to the guidance of a worthy 
Quaker, the proprietor of some salmon 
fisheries, who happens to overtake 
them on the road, and into whose 
mouth (for want of knowing more of 
his subject) our author contrives to 
put some very strange and very un- 
quaker-like language. Joshua Geddes, 
for such is the name of this respecta- 
ble individual, invites the ‘ young 
man”’ to pass a day at his residence, 
very gravely entitled Mount Sharon ; 
where the host and his placid sister 
are made to commit not a few most 
erratic and uncharacteristic speeches. 
Meanwhile the young special-pleader, 
Alan Fairford, is called to the bar, al- 
though he nevertheless contrives to 
continue a very prolix correspondence 
with his friend, and at the instance of 
a certain young lady, who afterwards 
figures in the story at some length, 
rsuades Darsie to return from Eng- 
and to the ‘‘gude town,’’ but before 
the youth has an opportunity of at- 
tending to his suggestion, he is tre- 
»onned (in a disturbance, said to have 
= fomented with that view) by the 
mysterious personage who rescued him 
from the gathering tide of the Solway. 
This individual, who is one of the 
faithful but infatuated followers of the 
Pretender, Charles Edward, is cf the 
Redgauntlet family, and uncle to Dar- 
sie. He pursues this measure with a 
view either to persuade or coerce his 
nephew into joining in a desperate ad- 
venture to obtain the British Crown 
for the Chevalier. His uncle assumes 
the right of his legal guardian, and 
carries him about from place to place 
in a manner, and with imputed objects, 
that set all probybility at defiance. 
Alan Fairford, his friend, of course, 
goes in search of kim, and thus we 
have a brace of heroes alternately re- 
lating their sufferings and exploits to 
each other. Under the protection of 
Redgauntlet, Darsie finds a young 
lady, who, besides claiming him for 
her brother, relates all she knows of 
their family. To the earnest instances 
of his onele to join him in his insane 
scheme to depose King George and 
crown the Pretender, Darsie neither 





consents nor refuses, aware of the dis- 
advantages likely to result from openly 
doing violence to the fiery prejudices 
of his relation —The following de- 
scription of Charles Edward, who, on 
the invitation of Redgauntlet and a 
few of the most zealous of his parti- 
zans, had been induced to visit Eng- 
land, and who is, at one period of this 
narrative, concealed in the house of 
two Catholic ladies in the disguise of 
a priest, is worthy of being quoted : 

“* He was a man of middle life, about 
forty, or upwards; but either care, or fa- 
tigue, or indulgence, had brought on the 
appearance of premature old age, and given 
to his fine features a cast of seriousness or 
even sadness. A noble countenance, how- 
ever, still remained ; and though his com- 
plexion was altered, and wrinkles stamped 
upon his brow in many a melancholy fold, 
still the lofty forehead, the full and well- 
opened eye, and the well-formed nose, 
showed how handsome in better days lie 
must have been. He was tall, but lost the 
advantage of his height by stooping; and 


- the cane which he wore always in his hand, 


and occasionally used, as well as his slow 
though majestic gait, seemed to intimate 
that his fine form and limbs felt already 
some touch of infirmity. The colour of his 
hair could not be discovered, as, according 
to the fashion, he wore a periwig. He was 
handsomely though gravely dressed in a se- 
cular habit, and had a cockade in his hat; 
circumstances which did: not surprise Fair- 
ford, who knew that a military disguise was 
very often assumed by the seminary priests, 
whose visits to England, or residence there, 
subjected them to legal penalties.” 


The description of Westminster Ab- 
bey, and a circumstance which occur- 
red at the Coronation of George III. 
we lay before our readers, as one of the 

assages the most easily detached from 
its context: 


*< Tt was illuminated by ten thousand 
wax lights, whose splendour at first dazzled 
my eyes, coming as we did from these dark 
and secret avenues. But when my sight 
began to become steady, how shali I de- 
scribe what I beheld? Beneath were huge 
ranges of tables, occupied by princes and 
nobles in their robes of state—high officers 
of the crown, wearing their dresses and 
badges of authority—reverend prelates and 
judges, the sages of the church and Jaw, in 
their more sombre yet not less awful robes— 
with others whose antique and striking cos- 
tume announced their importance, though I 
could not even guess who they might be. 
But at Jength the truth burst on me at once 
—it was, and the murmurs around confirm- 
ed it, the Coronation. Feast. Ata table 

above 
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above the rest, and extending across the 

end of the hall, sat enthroned the youth- 
fal Soverei himself, surrounded by the 
princes of blood, and other dignitaries, 
and receiving the suit and homage of his 
subjects, heralds and pursuivants, blazing 
in their fantastic yet splendid armorial ha- 
bits, and pages of honour, gorgeously ar- 
rayed in the garb of other days, waited upon 
the princely , mcharher In the galleries 
with which the spacious hall was surround- 
ed, shone all, and more than all, that my 

r imagination could conceive of what 
was brilliant in riches, or captivating in 
beauty. Countless rows of ladies, whose 
diamonds, jewels, and splendid attire were 
their least powerful charms, looked down 
from their lofty seats on the rich scene be- 
neath, themselves forming a show as daz- 
zling and as beautiful as of which they 
were spectators. Under these galleries, and 
behind the banquetting tables, were a multi- 
tude of gentlemen, dressed as if to attend a 
court, but whose garb, although rich enough 
to have adorned a Royal drawing-room, 
could not distinguish them in such a scene 
as this. Amongst these we wandered for a 
few miuntes, undistinguished and unregard- 
ed. I saw several young persons dressed as 
I was, so was under no embarrassment from 
the singularity of my habit, and only re- 
joiced, as I hung on my uncle’s arm, at the 
magical splendour of such a scene, and at 
his goodness for procuring me the pleasure 
of beholding it. By and by, I perceived 
that my uncle had acquaintances among 
those who were under the galleries, and 
seemed, like ourselves, to be mere specta- 
tors of the solemnity. They recognised 
each other with a single word, sometimes 
only with a gripe of the hand—exchanged 
some private signs, doubtless—and omen 
formed a little group, in the centre of whic 
we were placed. ‘Is it not a grand sight, 
Lilias? (said my uncle.) All the noble, 
and all the wise, and all the wealthy of Bri- 
tain, are there assembled.’ ‘It is, indeed,’ 
said I, ¢ all that my mind could have fancied 
of regal power and splendour.’ ‘ Girl,’ he 
whispered,—and my uncle can make his 
whispers as terribly emphatic as his thun- 
dering voice,—‘ all that is noble and worthy 
in this fair land are there assembled—but it 
is to bend like slaves and sycophants before 
the throne of a new usurper.’ I looked at 
him, and the dark ae —_ our 
unhappy ancestor was black u is brow. 
« For God's sake,’ I o> an * consider, 
sir, where we are.’ ‘Fear nothing,’ he 
said; ‘we are surrounded by friends.’—As 
he proceeded, his strong and muscular frame 
shook with suppressed agitation—‘ See,’ he 
said, ‘yonder bends Norfolk, renegade to 
his Catholic faith; there stoops the Bishop 
of ——, traitor to the Church of England ; 
and, shame of shames !—yonder the gigantic 
form of Errol bows his head before the 
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grandson of his father’s murtherer! But a 
sign shall be seen this night amongst them: 
—-* Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,’ shall be 
read on these walls, as distinctly as the s 
tral hand-writing made them visible on those 
of Belshazzar!’ ‘For God’s sake,’ said I, 
dreadfully alarmed, it is impossible you can 
meditate violence in such a presence !’— 
ain to cightast whecheass tngyen, ous 
can ightest mi . id- 
ing you “fan your Senet oon se ‘onl 
obey my direction. But do it coolly and 
quickly, for there are an hundred lives at 
stake.’ ‘ Alas! what can I do?’ I asked in 
the utmost terror. ‘Only be prompt to 
execute my bidding,’ said he : ‘ it is but to 
lift a glove—Here, hold this in your hand 
—throw the train of your dress over it, be 
firm, composed, and ready—or, at all events, 
I step forward myself.’ ‘ If there is no vio- 
lence designed,’ P id, taking mechanical] 
the iron glove he put into my hand. 
could not conceive his meaning ; but, in the 
exalted state of mind in which I beheld him, 
I was convinced that disobedience on my 
om would lead to some wild explosion. I 
elt, from the emergency of the occasion, 
a sudden presence of mind, and reselved to 
do any thing that might avert violence and 
bloodshed. I was not long held in suspense. 
A loud flourish of trumpets, and the voice of 
heralds, were mixed with the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs, while a champion, armed at 
all points, like those I had read of in ro- 
mances, attended by squires, pages, and the 
whole retinue of > Aa pranced forward, 
mounted upon a barbed steed. His chal- 
lenge, in defiance of all who dared impeach 
the title of the new Sovereign, was recited 
aloud—once, and again. ‘Rush in at the 
third sounding,’ said my uncle to me; 
‘bring me the parader’s gage, and leave 
mine in lieu of it.’ I could not see how 
this was to be done, as we were surrounded 
by people on all sides. But, at the third 
sounding of the trumpets a lane opened, as 
if by word of command, betwixt me and the 
champion, antl my uncle’s voice said, ‘ Now, 
Lilias, now !’ With a swift and yet steady 
step, and with a presence of mind for which 
I have never since been able to account, I 
discharged the perilous commission. I was 
hardly seen, I believe, as J exchanged the 
pledges of battle, and in an instant retired. 
* Nobly done, my girl!’ said my uncle, at 
whose side I found myself, shrouded as I 
was before, vi the interposition of the bye- 
standers. ‘Cover our retreat, gentlemen," 
he whispered to those around him. Room 
was made for us to approach the wall, which 
seemed to open, and we were again involved 
in the dark passages through which we had 
formerly passed. In a small anti-room my 
uncle stopped, and hastily muffling me in a 
mantle which was lying there, we passed the 
guards—threaded the labyrinth of empty 
streets and courts, and reached our retired 
lodgings 
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lodgings without attracting the least atten- 
tion.” 

There is something powerfully inte- 


resting in the description of the Coun- 
cil held between Redgauntlet and the 
disaffected noblemen who stood pledged 
to further the desperate designs of the 
Pretender. The smallness of their 
numbers—the fate of their friends in 
1745, yet fresh in their memories, as 
well as the supineness of those to 
whom they looked for support and co- 
operation, utterly damped the feeling 
of enthusiasm which had at first in- 
duced them to embark in this hazardous 
enterprize. Redgauntlet was the only 
partisan really fervent in the cause. 
After excuses for not joining hand and 
heart in the cause of the Soohinder, 
one of the noblemen observed, that 
the absence of the Prince would alto- 
gether cripple their exertions, as no in- 
surrection which had not Charles 
Stuart at its head, would ever answer 
any purpose. What was their asto- 
nishment when Redgauntlet informed 
them that Charles Edward was not 
only in England, but actually in that 
house. 


«« There was a deep pause. Those among 
the conspirators whom mere habit, or a de- 
sire of preserving consistency, had engaged 
in the affair, now saw. with terror their re- 
treat cut off; and others, who at a distance 
had regarded the proposed enterprize as 
hopeful, trembled when the moment of ac- 
tually embarking in it was thus unexpectedly 
and almost inevitably precipitated. 

«¢ « How now, my lords and gentlemen!’ 
said Redgauntlet : ¢ Is it delight and rapture 
that keeps you thus silent? where are the 
eager welcomes that should be paid your 
rightful King, who a second time confides 
his person to the care of his subjects, unde- 
terred by the hair-breadth escapes and se- 
vere privations of his former expedition? I 
hope there is no gentleman here that is not 
ready to redeem, in his Prince’s presence, 
the pledge of fidelity which he offered in his 
absence?’ ‘I, at least,’ said the young 
noblemen, resolutely, and laying his hand 
on his sword, ‘ will not be that coward. If 
Charles is come to these shores, I will be 
the first to give him welcome, and to devote 
my life and fortune to his service.’ ‘ Be- 
fore Cot,’ said Mr. Meredith, ‘I do not see 
that Mr. Redgauntlet has left us anything 
else to do.’ ‘ Stay,’ said Summertrees, 
«there is yet one other question. Has he 
brought any of those Irish rapparees with 
him, who broke the neekof our last glorious 
affair?’ * Not a man of them,’ said Red- 
gauntlet. ‘I trust,’ said Dr. Grumball, 
* that there are no Catholic priests in his 





company. I would not intrude ou the pri- 
vate conscience of my sovereign, but, as an 
unworthy son of the Church of England, it 
is my duty te consider her security.’ ‘ Not 
a Popish dog or cat is there, to bark or mew 
about his Majesty,’ said Redgauntles.. ‘Old 
Shaftesbury himself could not wish a prince’s 
person more secure from P. ich 
may not be the worst religion in the world, 
notwithstanding —Any more doubts, gen- 
ae no more plausible reasons be 
iscovered for ing the payment of 
our duty, and vee a df ooh and 
engagements? Meantime your King waits 
your declaration — by my faith he hath but 
a frozen reception’ !” 
The following can, from its histori- 
cal interest, hardly fail of being ac- 
ceptable :— 


**A short passage, and a few steps, 
brought them to the door of the nr aoe, 
resence-chamber, in which the Royal 
anderer was to receive their homage. It 
was the upper loft of one of those cot! 
which made additions to the Old Inn, 
poorly furnished, dusty, and in disorder ; for 
rash as the enterprise might be considered, 
they had been still careful not to draw the 
attention of strangers by any particular at- 
tentions to the personal accommodation of 
the Prince. He was seated, when the de- 
puties, as they might be termed, of his re- 
maining adherents entered; and as he rose, 
and came forward and bowed, in acceptance 
of their salutation, it was with a dignified 
courtesy which at once supplied whatever 
was deficient in external pomp, and convert- 
ed the wretched garret into a saloon worthy 
of the occasion. 

*< It is needless to add, that he was the 
same personage already introduced in the 
character of Father Buonaventure, by which 
name he was distinguished at Fairladies. 
His dress was not different from what he 
then wore, excepting that he had a loose 
riding-euat of camlet, under which he carried 
an efficient cut-and-thrust sword, instead of 
his walking rapier, and also a pair of pis- 
tols.” 

Frem a paper which fallsaccidentally 
into their hands, they find they are be- 
trayed :— 

** Redgauntlet read—and, dropping it on 
the ground, continued to stare upon the 
spot where it fell, with raised hands and fixed 
eyes. Sir Richard Glendale lifted the fatal 
paper, read it, and saying, ‘ Now all is in- 
deed over,’ handed it to ll, who said 
aloud, * Black Colin Campbell, by G—d! I 
— he had come post from London last 
night.’ 

** As if in echo to his thoughts, the 
violin of the blind man was heard, playing 
with spirit a celebrated clan- march. 

** © The Campbells are coming in earnest,’ 

said 
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said Mac Kellar; ‘ they are upon us with 
the whole battalion from Carlisle.’ 

*¢ There was a silence of dismay, and two 
or three of the company began to drop out 
of the room. 

*¢ Lord spoke with the generous 
spirit of a young English nobleman. < If 
we have been fools, do not let us be cowards, 
—We have one here more precious than us 
all, and come hither on our warranty-—let 
us save him at least.’ ¢ True, most true,’ 
answered Sir Richard Glendale. ‘ Let the 
King be first cared for.” ‘ That shall be 
my business,’ said Redgeuntlet ; ‘ if we 
have but time to bring back the brig, all 
will be well—I will instantly dispatch a party 
in a fishing skiff to bring her to.’—He gave 
his commands to two or three of the most 
active among his followers.—‘ Let him be 
once on board,’ he said, ‘ and there are 
enough of us to stand to arms and cover his 
retreat.’ ‘ Right, right,’ said Sir Richard, 
“ and I will look to points which can be 
made defensible; and the old powder-plot 
boys could not have made a more desperate 
resistance than we shall.— Redgauntlet,’ 
continued he, ‘I see some of our friends 
are looking pale; but methinks your nephew 
has more mettle in his eye now than when we 
were in cold deliberation, with danger at a dis- 
tance.’ ‘It is the way of our house,’ said 

untlet ; ‘our courage ever kindles 
highest on the losing side. I, too, feel 
that the catastrophe I have brought on must 
not be survived by its author. Let me 
first,’ he said,’ addressing Charles, ¢ see 
your Majesty's sacred person in such safety 
as can now be provided for it, and then—’ 
« You may spare all considerations concern- 
ing me, gentlemen,’ again repeated Charles ; 
yon mountain of Criffol shall fly as soon as 
I will.’ 

«« Most threw themselves at his feet with 
weeping and entreaty; some one or two 
slunk in confusion from the apartment, and 
were heard riding off. Unnoticed in such a 
scene, Darsie, his sister, and Redgauntlet, 
drew together, and held each other by the 
hands, as those who, when a vessel is about 
to founder in the storm, determine to take 
their chance of life and death together. 

«¢ Amid this scene of confusion, a gentle- 
man, plainly dressed in a riding habit, with 
a black cockade in his hat, but without any 
arms except a couteau-de-chasse, walked into 
their apartment without ceremony. He was 
a tall, thin, gentlemanly man, with a look 
and bearing decidedly military. He had 
passed through their guards, if in the con- 
fusion they now maintained any, without 
stop or question, and now stood, almost 
unarmed, among armed men, who, never- 
theless, gazed on him as the angel of de- 
struction. 

*< ¢ You look coldly on me, gentlemen,’ 
he said. ‘ Sir Richard Glendale—My Lord, 


we were not always such strangers. Ha, 








Pate-in-Peril, how is it with you? and you, 
too, Ingoldsby—I must not call you by any 
other name—why do you receive an old 
friend so coldly? But you guess my errand,’ 
* And are prepared for it, Geueral,’ said 
Redgauntlet ; ‘ we are not men to be penned 
up like sheep for the slaughter.’ ‘ Pshaw! 
you take it too seriously—let me speak but 
one word with you.’ ‘ No words can shake 
our purpose,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘ were your 
whole command, as I suppose is the case, 
drawn round the house.’ ‘ I am certainly 
not unsupported,’ said the General ; ¢ but if 
you would hear me——’  ‘ Hear me, Sir,’ 
said the Wanderer, stepping forward; ¢ I 
suppose I am the mark you aim at—I sur- 
render myself willingly, to save these gen- 
tlemen’s danger—-let this at least avail in 
their favour.’ 

«* An exclamation of ‘ Never, never!’ 
broke from the little body of partizans who 
threw themselves round the unfortunate 
Prince, and would have seized or struck 
down Campbell, had it not been that he re- 
mained with his arms folded, and a look 
rather indicating impatience because they 
would not hear him, than the least appre- 
hension of violence at their hand. 

** At length he obtained a moment's 
silence. ‘Ido not,” said he, ‘ know this 
gentleman’—(making a profound bow to 
the unfortunate Prince) —‘ I do not wish to 
know him; it is a knowledge which would 
suit neither of us.” * Our ancestors, never- 
theless, have been well acquainted,’ said 
Charles, unable to suppress, even in that 
hour of dread and danger, the painful recol- 
lections of fallen royalty. ‘In one word, 
General Campbell,’ said Redganntlet, ¢ is it 
to be peace or war ?—You are a man of ho- 
nour, and we can trust you.’ ‘I thank 
you, Sir,’ said the General; ‘ and I reply, 
that the answer to your question rests with 
yourself. Come, do not be fools, gentle- 
men; there was perhaps no great harm 
meant or intended by your gathering to- 
gether in this obscure corner, for a bear- 
baiting, or a cock-fighting, or whateyer 
other amusement you may have intended ; 
but it was a little imprudent, considering 
how you stand with Government, and it has 
occasioned some anxiety. Exaggerated ac- 
counts of your purpose have been laid be- 
fore Government by the information of a 
traitor in your own counsels; and I was sent 
down post to take the command of a suffi- 
cient number of troops, in case these ca- 
lumnies should be tound to have any real 
foundation. I have come here, of course, 
sufficiently supported both with cavalry-and 
infantry, to do whatever might be neces- 
sary; but my commands are—and I am 
sure they agree with my inclination—to 
make no arrests, ‘nay, to make no further 
inquiries of any kind, if this good assembly 
will consider their owa interest so far as .to 
give up their immediate purpose, and re- 

turn 
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turn quietly home to their own houses.’ 
«What !—all?’ exclaimed Sir Richard 
Glendale—‘ all, without exception?’ ‘All, 
without one single exception,’ said the Ge- 
neral ; ‘ such are my orders. If you accept 
my terms, say so, and _— te as - 
i ma’ m to interfere wi is 
Majest "s Lied “Forpoose towards you all.’ 
¢ His ajesty’s kind purposes!’ said the 
Wanderer. ‘Dol hear you aright, Sir?’ 
«I = the King’s very words, from his 
very lips,’ replied the General. ‘I will,’ 
said his Majesty, ‘deserve the confidence of 
po am sre hy reposing my security in the 
lity of the millions who acknowledge my 
titlk—in the good sense and prudence of 
the few who continue, from the errors of 
education, to disown it.—His Majesty 
will not even believe that the most zealous 
Jacobites who yet remain can nourish a 
thought of exciting a civil war, which must 
be fatal to their families and themselves, 
besides spreading bloodshed and ruin through 
a peaceful land. He cannot even believe of 
his kinsman, that he would engage brave 
and generous, though mistaken men, in an 
attempt which must ruin all who have 
escaped former calamities; and he is con- 
vinced, that, did curiosity or any other 
motive lead that person to visit this coun- 
try, he would soon see it was his wisest 
course to return to the continent; and his 
Majesty compassionates his situation too 
much to offer any obstacles to his doing so.’ 
*fs this real?’ said Redgauntlet. *‘ Can 
you mean this ?—Am I—are all, or any, of 
these gentlemen at liberty, without inter- 
ruption, to embark in yonder brig, which I 
see is now again approaching the shore ?” 
* You, Sir—all—any of the gentlemen pre- 
sent,’ said the General,—‘ all whom the 
vessel can contain, are at liberty to embark 
uninterrupted by me; but I advise none to 
go off who have not powerful reasons un- 
connected with the present meeting; for 
this will be remembered against no one.’ 
« Then, gentlemen,’ said Redgauntlet, clasp- 
ing his hands together as the words burst 
from him, ‘ the cause is lost for ever’ !”” 
The Pretender and Redgauntlet leave 
the country together. Alan Fairford 
marries Lilias, the sister of Darsie, or, 
as he is now called, cage, Pay eg 
the possessions and titles of his father, 
Sir Arthor Darsie Redgauntlet, and 
with a letter from Dr. Dryasdust, nar- 
rating these particulars, the 3d volume 


closes. 

-—o— 

125. Account of the Royal Hospital and 
Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, near 
the Tower of London. By J.B. Nichols, 
F.S.A.F.L.S. 40, pp. 62. 


THIS publication owes its origin to 
the interest excited in consequence of 





the application to Parliament for a Bill 
to make New Docks on the site of the 
Precinct and Collegiate Church of St. 
Katharine ; which application has 
been for the present withdrawn, to be 
brought forward next session. 

** Though every Lover of his Country 
must rejoice at the Commercial Prosperity 
which requires this additional accommoda- 
tion for the Port of London—the Antiquary, 
alive to the venerable remains of distant 
years, cannot but regret the antici de- 
struction of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Katharine. It is attached to the oldest 
Ecclesiastical Community existing in Eng- 
land, which survived the shocks of the Re- 
formation, and the puritanical phrensy of 
the succeeding age.” 

This volume is chiefly compiled from 
Dr. Ducarel’s History, published about 
forty years ago (which in consequence 
of a destructive fire in Feb. 1808, is 
now a liber rarissimus). It is com- 
pendious but accurate, preserving copies 
of the epitaphs placed in the Church 
since Dr. Ducarel’s time, as well as 
an alphabetical list of those printed in 
Dr. Bunacts work. 

The table monument, described p. 
20, was probably erected to the me- 
—y of Dr. Thomas Wilson, Master 
of the Hospital, who died in 1581, 
and was buried within this Church. 
Tradition gives it to a Countess of 
Huntingdon, and the period of its erec- 
tion in 1429. This is however unsup- 
ported by facts; for the erection of 
the monument cannot be ascribed to 
any period earlier than the reign of 
Henry VIII.; and the Countess of 
Huntingdon, to whom it is supposed 
to be erected, was the wife of the Duke 
of Exeter, whose monument is.imme- 
diately opposite. 

We notice the following error in p. 
31: for a crown crenellé, read a mural 
crown. 

The volume is embellished with six 
plates, representing—1. Inside View of 
the Church by Carter, jn 1780; 2. 
Ground Plot of the Hospital and Church 
in 1781; 3. Hollar’s view of the 
Church 1660, &c. &c.; 4. N. E. View 
of the Church by Pouncey, in 1779; 
5. Altar Piece, and Monuments of 
Duke of Exeter and Hon. E. Monta- 
gue; 6. Carvings under the Stalls and 
on the Pulpit, &c. 


—-—- 

126. Morning Communions with God; or 
Devoticnal Meditations for every Day in the 
Year. By Christopher Christian am 

Author 
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Author of Reflections on the Works of 
God, translated from the German. By 
W. Johnstone, 4. M. 8vo. 2 vol. 


PIETY isa sublime principle, which 
inspires awe and admiration in culti- 
vated minds ; an awe and admiration 
which are inwardly felt, and display 
themselves in a reverence that recoils 
from the remotest degree of approxima- 
tion with Deity ; and conceives, that it 
was his paternal and benevolent inten- 
tion for man to be good and to be happy. 
But the vulgar,however able they may be 
as mechanics, are no judges, beyond ob- 
vious and superficial points, of abstract 
and intellectual subjects, and attribute 
to divine perfection the little-minded 
feelings of a despot, an executioner, or 
a wild | beast over his prey. Through 
literal interpretations of the prophetic 
language of the Old Testament, known 
by theologians to be figurative, they 
become slaves to an imaginary tyrant, 
and substitute flattery forservice. Un- 
der this proneness of the vulgar to mis- 
conception, zealots, often with good 
meaning, excite enthusiasm, an evil 
(say the open! Reviewers, xLvit. 
p- 39.) of no common magnitude, be- 
cause it directs the attentioa less to ac- 
tion than to feeling. But history shews 
the result of —— ultraism on reli- 

ious subjects to be faction only. Un- 

er these impressions, we entertain a 
salutary fear of many publications, 
deemed piousand praiseworthy, merely 
because the subject is religious, but too 
often only rhapsodical jargon, delirious 
ejaculation. ith such prepossessions 
we opened the work before us, and 


Miscellaneous Reviews. 





(June, 


were agreeably surprised at finding ge- 
nius and taste in accompaniment with 
warmth of soul. German scntimenta- 
lity is justly condemned, because it en- 
dows vice and folly with heroic or 
amiable qualities; but no man can ex- 
tend this condemnation to the Messiah 
of Klopstock, or the Death of Abel 
by Gessner. In perusing them, we 
breathe the atmosphere of the blessed ; 
and feel that holiness is the essence of 
a perfect felicity. It is the soul of 
these works which renders them so 
delightfal; and in a similar spirit are 
written these ‘* Communions with 
God,”—these effusions of unembodied 
nature. They are very frequently sub- 
lime ; always dignified; not Auzzaing 
of Christ, as if he was a demagogue or 
a conqueror; but the grand and silent 
adoration of the uplifted eyes of a 


martyr. 
—_@— 

127. Holy Living and Dying. Together with 
Prayers, containing the Whole Duty of a 
Christian. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. To 
which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author's 
Life. Compiete in 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 588. 
Baldwyn. 

THIS elegant edition of a standard 
Work is deserving of commendation. 
The beautiful Discourses of Taylor are 
printed in a clear type, and an useful 
table of contents is prefixed. Indeed, 
with the exception of some display of 
learning towards the end, we preter this 


* Work to the Whole Duty of Man. A 


fine Portrait by Cooper, and new Me- 
moir, containing the substance of Mr. 
Heber’s, are prefixed. 





128. Concerning the Essay on Liberalism, 
we have to observe, that in struggles for 
preponderancy of power, success, and not 
rectitude, is the object sought, and we see 
no satisfactory termination but in the esta- 
blishment of constitutional monarchies, and 
representative legislatorial institutions. With 
our author, in p. 196, we perfectly agree, 
viz, that let knowledge proceed, these desir- 
able results may ensue of themselves, while 
violence will only throw the whole power 
into the hands of military banditti. A mi- 
li vernment must be, in se, a despotic 
a hay wherever it has an intimate concern 
with the civil government, it must be the 
sole arbiter of events; because an army, 
from views of promotion, will do every thing 
for him who bribes it most. 


129. Mr. Moreswortn's Passover is an 
elaborate e sermon, and favour- 
ably exhibits his theological acquisitions. 





130. Mr. Gonpswortny Guawney’s 
Letter to Mr. Brand, concerning a Review. 
of his Lectures on Chemical Science, com- 
plains (p.5), that the Review was got up 
with a premeditated intention of putting him 
down (for which he quotes a conversation 
held in the library of the Royal Institution), 
because his (Mr. Gurney’s) oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe went nigh to prove that wire 
gauze is totally insecure as a guard against 
the inflammation of explosive mixture of the 
gases (p.21). We think that before this 
sweeping position had been advanced, a pri- 
vate communication should have been made 
to Sir Humphrey Davy, and pro and con 
have both appeared together in Mr. Gur- 
ney’s work. Then all this vexation would 
have been avoided. 

131. Wirxins’s Voyage to the Moon is 
the review of a project once treated as serious, 
and now with some humour by the critic. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
—@— 


Oxrorp, June 5. 

The Chancellor's Prizes for this year have 
been adjudged as follows : 

Latin Essay—*Coloniarum apud Gre- 
cos et Romanos inter se comparatio”—To 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, B.A. of Christ 
Church, now Fellow of Oriel College. 

English Essay—* Athens in the time of 
Pericles, and Rome in the time of Augus- 
tus” — William Ralph Churton, B.A. of 
Queen’s College, now Fellow of Oriel. 

Latin Verses—‘ Babylon”"—To Robert- 
William Mackay, Commoner of Brasennose 
College. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize: English 
Verse—“ The Arch of Titus” —To John- 


.Thomas Hope, Commoner of Christ Church. 





Ready for Publication. 

The Second Part of the Modern History 
of Wiltshire; containing the Hundred of 
Heystesbury. By Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 

The Second Part of Vol. XX. of Arche- 
ologia of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The 19th Number of Fosbroke’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities. 

The Vilth Number of the Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The 10th Number of Monumental Ef- 
figies of Great Britain. By the late Cuas. 
A. Stotuarp, F.S.A. published by his Wi- 
dow.— Two more Numbers will complete 
the Work. 

The Mohammedan System of Theology ; 
or a compendious view of the origin, es- 
tablishment, apparent causes of success of 
Mohammedism.; Doctrines and Literary 
Character of the Koran, with appropriate 
Extracts; a Refutation of the Charge 
brought against the Jews and Christians of 
Corrupting the Scriptures; a Summary 
Exposition of Errors, Defects, and other 
particulars relating to the Grand Eastern 
Apostacy. By the Rev. W.H. Neate, M.A. 

Christian Instruetions ; consisting of Ser- 
mons, Essays, Addresses, Tales, Anecdotes, 
and Hymns, for the use of Families, Schools, 
&c. By the Rev. W. Morcan, B.D. of 
Bradford. 

The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, con- 
sisting of unedited pieces in prose and poetry, 
for the exclusive benefit of his jae 1 

A Tour on the Continent, through part 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the 

ears 1817 and 1818. By Rocer Hos, 
Author of Adelaide de Grammont, 
and other Poems.” 

Richmond and its Vicinity, with a glance 
at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and Hamp- 
ton Court. By the Rev. Dr. Evans of 
Islington. ; 

Gent. Mao. June, 1824, 
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Selections from Horace, with English 
notes. 

No. I. of the Costume of the City of 
London, with a fine coloured Portrait of Sir 
W. Curtis, bart. M.P. By T. L. Bussy. 

The Silent River, and Faithful and For- 
saken, Dramatic Poems. By Rosgat Su- 
LIVAN. 

Tales from afar, by a Clergyman lately 
resident abroad. 

Theodore, or the Gamester’s Progress, a 
Poetic Tale. 

Zoology of Mexico, containing descri 
tions of the animals collected there by Mr. 
Bullock, and intended as an Appendix to the 
Travels of the latter in that country. By 
Mr. Swarnson. 

A series of Lithographic Prints of Scenery 
in ees Nubia, from drawings by Bos- 
si, a Roman artist. Executed by iia, 
Harpine and Wesrat. 

A series of Monographs of Genera of 
Mollusca, illustrated with plates of each 
section and of all the new species. By Mr. 
Joun Eowarp Gray. 

An Excursion through the United States 
and Canada, in 1822 and 1823. By an 
English Gentleman. 

An Essay on the beneficial Direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By Rosert A. Staney, 
Esq. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Bibliotheca Biblica, a select List of Books 
on Sacred Literature; with notices, biogra- 
se critical, and bibliographical. By 

11L14M Orme, author of the “Life of 
John Owen, D.D.” 

A Life of Law of Lauriston, projector of 
the Mississippi Scheme. By £ - Woon. 
Containing a detailed account of the nature, 
rise, and progress, of this extraordinary 
Joint Stock Company. 

An Inquiry into the Duties and Perplexi- 
ties of Medical Men, as Witnesses in Courts 
of Justice; with Cautions and Directions 
for their Guidance. By J. G. Smiru, M.D. 

The Rev. T. Arno.p, = A. has been for 
many years ing a His of Rome, 
pref silica aha to rong Se of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius.—The first vo- 
lume, from the Rise of the Roman State to 
the Formation of the Second Triumvirate, 
will soon be published. 

Mr. Basti Monracve intends to pub- 
lish a complete and correct edition of Lord 
Bacon’s Walenas work that has never 
yet been completely done, though so great a 
desideratum in English letters. 

Mr. Lampert, Vice-President of the 
Linnean Society, has been a long time en- 

geged 
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on the second volume of his splendid 

work, a Description of the Genus Pinus. 

Memuvirs of the Rose, comprising Bota- 
nical, Poetical, and Miscell Recoll 
tions of that celebrated Flower. 
of Letters to a Lady. 

Translation of Avenbrugger, aud a Series 
of original Cases and Dissections, illustrat- 
ing the utility of the Stethoscope and Per- 
cussion. By Dr. Forses, of Chichester. 

The Mechanic’s Oracle, or Artisan’s 
complete Laboratory and Workshop. 

The Two Rectors, in ten papers, illus- 
trating the sentiments of the two parties in 
the Church of England. 





In a series 





Royvat Society oF Literature. 
The General Meeting of this Society was 
held May 6. The President, the Bishop of 
St. David's, took the Chair. The Secretary, 
the Rev. R. Cattermole, brought forward 
the Annual Report of the Society’s proceed- 
ings. It announces the election of the ten 
Royal Associates; the names of whom will 
be found in p. 356. These ten have been 
presented with His Majesty’s annual bounty 
of 100 guineas each. His Majesty has also 
placed two medals, of the value of 50 guineas 
each, at the disposal of the Society, which 
for the present year have been adjudged to 
w. Mitford, Esq. for his History of Greece, 
and to Signor Angelo Mai, for his literary 
discoveries in the libraries of Milan and the 
Vatican. The Honorary Associates of the 
First Class, elected for ‘* their eminence in 
the pursuit of literature,” who remain on 
the eG ociety’s list, after the nomination of 
those noticed in p. 356, are as follows: 
Bernard Barton =% Duppa, Esq. LL.B.— 
Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M.A. F. 5. A.—W. 
Jacob, Esq. F.R.S.—Rev. S. Lee, M.A. 
Prof. Arab. Univ. Camb.—Rev. J. Lingard, 
D. D.—Rev. G. Miller, ol ell, 
M. A.—J. Moni > —Rev. 
J. Parsons, B. D.—Ree R. Polwhele, M.A. 
—Rev. A. Rees, D.D. F.R.S. F.L.S.— 
P, F. Tytler, Esq. Sec. Litt. Class. R. S. E. 
1.—The First Paper read before the So- 
ciety, was communicated by Granville Penn, 

Esq. enti “A t of an unk 
Manuscript of 1422; illustrating the last 
Declaration of Henry V.” &c. The Decla- 
ration alludes to a project of Henry, made 
ublic by the Monarch himself during his 
tn illness. It was his fixed intention, he 
ssid, had God spared his life, “after having 
settled the Kingdom of France in peace, to 
proceed to the Holy Land, and make war upon 
the Infidels, for the recovery of Jerusalem out 
of their hands.” five deuia » by - 
ments resting on Historical Authority, that 
this Resolution had been formed long be- 
fore the occurrence of the circumstance 
which led to its publicity; and that it was 
consistent with ry’s character, not to 
have before revealed it; Mr. Penn proceeds 
to authenticate the fact, by an account of 
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the discovery and contents of a curious 
Black Letter MS. in Old French, found at 
Lisle, in the year 1819; which proves to be 
a Memoir of an actual ‘ Military Survey of 
the Coasts and Defences of Fart and Syria, 
from Alexandria round to lipoli, made 
by the command of Henry;” and clearly 
intended to be made use of in planning and 
conducting the projected ition. The 
Author of this Survey was Gilbert de Lan- 
noi, a Knight of a noble French family, and 
the Duke of Burgundy’s Ambassador to 
King Henry. 

Il.—The Second and Third Papers were 
the first two of a series of four, communi- 
cated by Sharon Turner, Esq. “on the 
mutual Resemblances discoverable in the 

of Nations, not related to each 

other by known origin or by any geographi- 
cal contiguity.” Mr. Turner pursues his 
object, with much research, through this 
First Paper, by a comparison and classifica- 
tion of the terms, both simple and com- 
pound, made use of by various ancient and 
modern uations, to exp the 1 
One—II1. In his Second Paper, Mr. Tur- 
ner traces the relations that exist am 
nearly all the known languages of the world, 
as exemplified in the instance of words em- 
ployed to express the numeral Two. 

1V.—The Fourth Paper read, was entitled 
*¢ Observations on the Counterfeit Madness 
of Hamlet, and the motive which induced 
him to assume the ce of Distrac- 
tion.” By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. The ob- 
ject of the Author is, to prove, that the 
mental aberration of Hamlet is, throughout, 
assumed, as the only cloak under which he 
could, at once, conceal the pu of mur- 
dering his uncle, to which he had been in- 
stigated by the spirit of the deceased King, 
and escape the odious of a traitor 
and assassin, which, he dreaded, would fol- 
low its accomplishment. 

V.—The Fifth Paper, by Sir W. Ouseley, 
was entitled ‘* Observations on the River 
Euphrates.”” The Etymology of the name 
of this celebrated river is traced by Sir Wil- 
liam, through various Authors — Latin, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, and finally, Arme- 
nian—to the Hebrew Perath, Frat, or 
Phrath, adopted by the Greeks in the form 
Euphrates, as now written. He notices the 
agreement of European Writers, respecting 
its source, which they place in Armenia ; 
quotes, from the Persian pher Ham- 
dallah, a passage descriptive of its course 
thence, thro an extent of about 1,500 
miles, to the Persian Gulph ; and gives an 
account of its appearance and geological 
phenomena, as seen by himself in the year 
1812, The whole Dissertation is authenti- 
cated by many references; and concludes 
with a collection of the various opinions 
concerning the Site of Paradise, which the 
learned have sought to discover along the 
banks of the ete. vw 
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been made in Palimpsest” (or Reseript 
New he By pares nd ees, ) 
V. P. of this Soeiety. 


This treatise is divided into two parts, of 
which the first comprises notices of the 
principal discoveries of this class, made pre- 
vieusly to those of Angelo Mai. Those 
enumerated are—1. Parts of the New Testa- 
ment, recovered by Kusher and Wetstein, 
from a MS. of the Sixth or Seventh Cen- 
tury, in the Royal Library at Paris.—e. 
Portions of the Epistle to the Romans, 
translated by Ulphilas, Bishop of Gothland, 
in the Fourth Century, found, with other 
Fragments, by Francis Augustus Knittell, 
im 1755.—3. A Part of the Ninth Book of 
Livy, discovered in the Vatican Library, in 
1773, by Paul James Bruns.—4. The Gospel 
of St. Matthew, recovered from a Rescript 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1801, by the Rev. John Barrett, 
D.D. Vice Provost, and Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

The second pari of the Archdeacon’s 
Communication is devoted to the extensive 
discoveries of the Abbate Angelo Mai, Li- 
brarian to the Vatican, and an Honorary 
Member of this Society. It includes a par- 
ticular notice of Eight Articles; viz.—1. 
Fragments, hitherto inedited, of Three Ora- 
tions of Cicero, from a MS. of the Second 
or Third Century.—2. Three other Orations 
of Cicero, with some ancient Commentaries, 
not before published—Date, Eighth Cen- 
tury.—3. Parts of Eight Compositions of 
the Orator Symmachus.—Date, Seventh or 
Eighth Century.—4. Several inedited Frag- 
ments of Plautus.—5. Very extensive Re- 
mains of the celebrated Orator Fronto, con- 
sisting of Epistles, Orations, &c.—6. Frag- 
ments, hitherto inedited, of various ancient 
Commentators upon Virgil.—7. An Edition, 
to which many new Fragments are added, 
of the Gothic Version of the New Testa- 
ment, by Ulphilas, discovered by Knittell. 
—8. Very considerable Portions of the long- 
host of Cicero, “ De Republica.” 
These valuable discoveries were all given to 
the public, by this indefatigable lar, 
between 1815 and 1820. 

VII.—The seventh Paper contained an 
«¢ Account of the Discovery of some Greek 
Sculptures, in the Ruins of the Temples at 
Selinus: in a Letter to W. Hamilton, Esq. 
a Fellow of this ages A His Majesty's 
Envoy at the Court of Naples.” By Mr. 
Angell, Architect; transmitted to the So- 
eiety by Mr. Hamilton. In the researches 
which were rewarded by the discoveries he 
eommunicates in this Letter, the writer was 
assisted by Mr. Harris, a gentleman of the 
same professional pursuits; who, “ee 
his ardour in the prosecution of them, fell a 
vietim to the mal’ aria. The Temples at 
Selinus are Six in number—Three on the 





Eastern, and Three on the Western Hitt, 
between which the city stood: their magni- 
ficent remains are described at length, by 
Mr. Angell. Amongst the ruins were dis- 
covered the fragments of several sculptured 
ay ina antique style of art. 
VIII.—The Eighth and last Communica- 
tion read before the ‘Society, was a third 
Paper, by Mr. Sharon Turner, consecutive 
to his two former; in which the Author 
further elucidates the proofs he before ad- 
duced, of a common origin, or mutual con- 
sanguinity, in the languages of countries 
wholly diseonnected from each other. He 
here brings forward a collection of 350 
words, used in various languages to express 
the relation of ** Mother ;” the ——e 
which rank under two divisions, the first 
having M, the second N, as the predomi- 
nating sound. In this paper is involved a 
discussion of the question, Whether any 
particular sound be exclusively natural to 
the organic tendencies of all infants; which, 
Mr. Turner contends, is not the case. 
origin of the coincidence of such sounds, in 
so many lan » must be sought for in 
other sunex the two classes, te which 
Mr. Turner divides the words he has col- 
lected, are nearly equal in number; and 
since he shews that they origi in utter- 
ances entirely dissimilar, he infers that 
neither class can be peculiarly natural to 
the infantine organ. Mr. Turner’s notion 
of a common origin of languages, as thus 
far develo; by him, has therefore, the 
support of these two facts, irreconcileable, 
in his opinion, upon any other hypothesis, 
viz. that the most striking coincidences are 
found to exist between nations which are 
not related to each other by any local affi- 
om en and, that nature inclines 
the organ guage, in infancy, to no one 
alphabetical eommeaien im preference to 
another. 


Sir M. M. Syxes’s Liprary anv Pictures, 


The sale, by Mr. Evans, of the first part 
of this splendid, curious, and extensive Li- 
brary, continued eleven and the pro- 
duce was nearly 10,000/. The Duke of 
Sussex, the e of Northumberland, Earl 
Spencer, Mr. Thomas Grenville, Mr. Heber, 
Mr. wn te Mr. Barclay, Mr. 
Dent, the Rev. Mr. Rice, of Brighton, and 
most of the opulent London Bibliopoliste, 
have enriched their collections by he dis- 
persion of the literary treasures contained in 
this magnificent Library. The books, espe- 
cially those printed in the fifteenth century, 
sold at higher ices than we ever remember. 
The ene, were, in general, 
matchless, in point of condition, ad 
of them printed upon vellum. Old Engli 
Poetry was, in some instances, more highly 

iated than even in the Roxburgh sale. 
he Archives at Hodnet, where there 
remained an hiatus in this branch of Litera- 
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ture, has been enriched by an accession of 
many rare gems; and the Editiones Prin- 
cipes, both at the Duke of Sussex’s at Ken- 
sington Palace, Lord Spencer's at Althorpe, 
and Mr. T. Grenville’s, in Cleveland-row, have 
received valuable additions, which the royal 
and noble owners had despaired of ever ob- 
taining. The original Report of the Convo- 
cation to Henry VIII. on the legality of his 
proposed divorce from Anne of Cleves, sub- 
scribed with the aut h signatures of the 
Archbishops, and all the Bishops and Clergy, 
assembled in Convocation, a manuscript, on 
vellum, was bought for the State Paper Of- 
fice, by order of Mr. Secretary Peel, for 2151. 

At the sale of the second portion of Sir 
Mark Sykes’s splendid Library, the cele- 
brated edition of Livy, printed by Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz upon vellum, in 1469, 
sold for 450 guineas. Erasmus’s far-famed 
Greek Testament on vellum, printed at Basil, 
1519, in which edition Erasmus omitted the 
celebrated verse in St. John’s Epistles, re- 
specting the three heavenly witnesses, was 
purchased by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for 1401. Sir Mark Sykes bought this 
book in Holland for 30/.; there is but one 
other copy of it known to exist on vellum, 
and that is in the Cathedral at York. Sir 
Mark Sykes manifested so ardent a disposi- 
tion to possess this volume, that previously 
to his fortunate purchase abroad, he is said 
to have offered the Archbishop and Dean 
and Chapter of York, one thousand guineas 
for their copy, which they refused. 

Sir Mark Sykes’s Italian Pictures and 
Bronzes were sold by Mr. Christie, at bis 
rooms in King-street. The pictures were 
not numerous; many of them, however, 
were of the first class. The magnificent 
Landscape, by Salvator Rosa, was purchased 
by Mr. Lambton, aften a severe contest, for 
2100.guineas. Lord Darnley purchased a 
delightful and most interesting picture, 
painted by Rubens; the subject, Two naked 
Boys blowing bubbles. Noah’s Sacrifice, 
by N. Poussin, was purchased, we under- 
stand, by the Marquis of Stafford, for 300 
guineas. All the good pictures sold at high 
prices. 

Porm in THE Extoo Lanouace. 

A curious gift was lately presented to the 
Sheffield Literary Society, a prize Poem 
written in the Eloo or ancient language of 
Ceylon, with a Cingalese interpretation by 
the present High Priest of Ceylon, delivered 
in the presence of the King of Candy and 
his Court, on the day on which the writer 
was installed into the High Priesthood, 
which offite the Poem obtained for him. 
This curiosity was given by the High Priest 
to Mr. B, Clough, missionary in the island 
of Ceylon; and by the latter presented to 
James Ray, esq. of Sheffield, for the Lite- 
rary Society of that place. The Poem is 
written on the leaf of the Talipot-tree, 
which, if kept dry, may be preserved for 
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centuries. The composition is beautifully 
executed in small. » and may, we un- 
derstand, be read in a connected manner in 
any direction. Altogether it does not occupy 
more than a square space of two inches ; 
while the re pers interpretation fills eight 
leaves, each of which measures fifteen i 

by two. 

Paistep Grass in Sauispurny CaTHEpRat. 

The great West window in Salisbury 
Cathedral is completed. It is composed of 
various portions of ancient stained glass, 
some taken from different parts of the Ca- 
thedral, and other parts wers purchased in 
London, having been collected on the Con- 
tinent, 

Hypropnosia. 

A peasant in the Ukraine, in 1813, cured 
many persons who had been bitten by a mad 
dog, by giving them a strong decoction of 
Sumac Rhus folio ulmi, Tournef, (Rhus co- 
riaria, Linn.), and of the flowers of the 
genista late tinctorie. He examined under 
the tongue of his patients twice a day for 
small pustules which commonly form there, 
between the third and ninth day after the 
bite. These he immediately opened and: 
cauterized with a hot iron, If they are not 
opened within twenty-four hours after their 
appeusing, the patient js lost irrecoverably. 

e patient afterwards les with a decoc- 
tion of genista. Dr. Marochetti, of Mos- 
cow, has followed this practice with com- 
plete success. He recommends a careful 
examination of the mouth every day, for six 
weeks, and gives the patient during that 
time a decoction of the genista (or the pow- 
der of this plant) four times a day, a grain 
weight for every dose. 





A Smoxetess Fuet. 
With much pleasure we have learned, that 
the extensive Collieries of Stone-coal and 
Culm at Pembrey, on the entrance of the 
river Burry, South Wales, are at length 
brought into active operation, and the com- 
munication between these works and the im- 
portant and commodious harbour at that . 
place completed, after a very considerable 
expenditure of capital and labour. As the 
generality of our readers may not be aware 
of the peculiarities of these minerals; and of 
the advantages to be derived from the use of 
them as fuel, we shall briefly point them out. 
Stone-coal, of which Culm is an inferior 
variety, is, in appearance, a clean and hand- 
some jet-black substance : it may be touched 
without soiling the fingers, and placed on 
clean linen without communicating the least 
taint. Being composed principally of Car- 
ton, it will burn one-third of time longer, 
and generate one-third of steam more in the 
same period than an equal quantity of ordi- 
nary, or bituminous coal. It is generally 
free from sulphur, and always from bitumen ; 
for which reason, during comlustion, tt does 
not emit a single particle of smoke. 
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REGULUS, 


A Prize Poem recited at Rugly School, on 
Wednesday in Easter Week, 1824. 


By Joun Freperick Cuaistiz. 


CFT mid the doubtful battle’s fierce alarms, 
Alternate conquest crown’d each rival's 


arms, 
And Nations view’d the strife, while War 
unfurl’d [world,— 
Her blood-stain’d flag, the victor’s prize a 
Yet might that pomp, that solemn train who 
wait 
Proud Rome’s imperious answer at her gate, 
Declare how well in fight the eagle sped, 
Since Carthage waves the olive o’er her head. 
But wherefore rests the loit’rer’s wan- 
d'ring eye 
That erst had pass’d the group unheeded by, 
On yon sad form in Slavery’s emblems drest 
By thrilling grief and conscious shame op- 
ress d ? 


That eagle glance, that blush which warms 
the cheek, j [speak : 
Those stifled groans, no common slave be- 
For proudly throbs the life-blood in his veins, 
And glowa that soul unmov’d by Punic chains, 
While as his Rome’s own tow’rs he views at 
last 
His aching memory glances o’er the past, 
And slowly sadly turns the patriot’s ken 
From what he is to what he once had been. 
Tho’ now no trumpet’s brazen notes de- 
clare [there ; 
Proud Regulus, Rome’s firmest bulwark 
Tho’ now = him no blooming laurels wave, 
No shouts of triumph hail the conscious 
slave ; 
Yet was he honour'd once, the joyful throng 
Proclaim’d him Victor as he pass’d along. 
When by his force, ’mid prostrate heaps of 
slain, lain, 
Brundusium’s walls were levell’d with the 
He spoke—and nations bow’d them at the 
word,— [{sword, 
He fought, and Victory hover'd o’er his 
Tell, Adis, for thou heard’st the battle roar, 
How were thy heights bedew’d with Punic 


ore, 

When oe one purple carnage spread, 

And trampling o’er the dying and the dead : 

E’en the hom elephant reluctant fled. 

Yet short his triumph—e’en the well- 

earn’d bay [decay, 

That shades his patriot brow must know 

Fleeting as oft the rainbow in the Sun, 

Or as some dream that glimmers and is gone ; 

For as he rais’d in transport to his lip 

The cup with glory crown’d, and stoop’d to 
sip, 

Fortune, Blind fickle goddess, sternly frown’d, 

And dash’d th’ untasted goblet to the ground! 


Ah! little knew they of that soul of flame 
Who deem’d he lov’d e’en freedom more 
than fame, 
And lightly thought the patriot’s soul sub- 
dued (g 


’ ood. 
Would weigh his own against his country’s 
With pr views he pledg'd his sacred a. 
Plighted his word, his honour, and his troth, 
That Ocean’s wave should waft him back 

once more 

A willing captive to the Lybian shore, 
If Rome’s assembled Senate dare refuse 
The proffer’d terms of ignominious truce. 

Methinks I now e’en see them as they sat, 
Those awful fathers met in close debate, 
Nestors with all the grace that youth reveres, 
And elder still in wisdom than in years. 

Yet can bright Fancy’s ken but dimly trace 
The godlike features of that manly face, 
The cheek suffus’d with anger’s gen’rous 

low, 
The eam that sits enthron’d upon his brow, 
The noble mien, the eye of fire that well 
Express’d the passions which his soul could 
tell. 


“< Fathers! (he cried) this form were fall’n 
ind 


indeed, 
If at my Country's call I fear’d to bleed ; 
Let Carthage do her worst ; the veteran's eye 
Views death in all her pangs, nor fears to die. 
This palsied hand no more as erst can wield 
The bick’ring faulchion, or the gleaming 
shield, 
Tl] waves the sword that arm which wore 
the chain, 
And captives freed brave not the fight again ; 
As soon the stag once caught shall tempt 
the snare, [dare. 
The boor, once stung, the serpent’s venom 
Reject the proffer'd peace—strike home the 
blo 


iw 

That lays in dust Rome’s hated rival low.” 

The patriot spoke, nor tears nor prayers 

could move 

A breast devoted to its country’s love. 
Firmly his cheek repell’d a Marcia’s kiss 
That told of days gone by, and long-lost bliss ; 
Firmly he view'd his children clasp each knee 
In all the winning charms of infancy,— 
Endearing ties! in vain you claim your part, 
Rome reigns unrivall’d in a Roman's heart ; 
’Gainst Duty’s stermresolves no longer plead, 
He bends his course where Truth and Ho- 


nour lead. 
Too well he knew that Carthage hatred 
nurs’d [worst, 


For him whate’er in death could pain the 
Yet recks he nought, by rack or slow decay, 
Whether the life be wrench’d or pine away ; 


Death is the soldier’s meed, come when and 


But 


how it may. 
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But at those pangs, as o’er the soul they 
rush, [blush, 

E’en malice self might heave a groan, or 
And foes might weeping view that burning 


Scorch’d Nf mae Afric’s Sun, no lid be- 
tween [screen ; 

To catch his mid-day wrath with gentle 

Night eomes at length, and yet for him can 
bri 


ring 
No soothing solace on her dewy wing ; 
That form must still its painful vigils keep ; 
Those eyes must ne’er be clos’d in balmy 
sleep ! 

’Tis not enough ; for eager Hate must wake 
Pangs keener still her fiery wrath to stake, 
Exhaust each bleeding vein, and bid him feel 
The torturing rage that points the deadly 

steel ; 
Pent in the narrow prison of the chest, 
Where’er he turns the iron meets his breast ; 
A thousand daggers make that heart their 
sheath, [death, 
And ev'ry dagger’s pceint is arm’d with 
Yet "midst the pangs, the sorrows of that 


hour, 
His darling passion held its wonted power; 
His wife, fis home—all, all forgot, he sigh’d 
For Rome ; then breath’d a patriot’s prayer, 
and died ! 
What, tho’ thy mangled corse unhonour’d 


ay, [preys 
And hov'ring vultures mark’d thee for their 
What, tho’ no urn of brightest gold confin’d 
‘Fhose sacred relics, toss'd by ev’ry wind; 
Yet in the bosoms of the brave and free 
Was rais’d a lasting cenotaph for thee,— 
Rome, mourning, shed (’twas richly due) a 


tear 
In grateful memory of thy t career, 
And round thy bust Fame’s choicest laurels 


hung, 
Prais’d by a Tully, by a Horace sung. 
—@e— 

The following Jeu d’ Esprit was addressed to 
A. Hicumonrs, Esq. by the late W. Jacx- 
son of Canterbury, of whom an Account 
is given in vol, LIX. p.877. 

THE CRITIQUE. 
FIRST, thanks for your Lays, 
And now, mal & mon aise, 
Behold me sit down 
Like a King on his Throne, 
With a stiff solemn air, 
In old Aristarch’s chair, 
Which is now fill’d dy few men 
Of critic acumen. 
To exert all my vigour, 
And punish with rigour 
Each fault in each poem, 
I resolve in my proems 
Sueh as rhymes that agree not, 
Great faults tho’ they be not; 
Lines too short or teo long, 
Or a comma plac’d wrong. 


Which comes first ? let me see,— 
The Lines on Miss G— 
(Which I'd steal if I durst) 
Now in stanza the first 
A nominative case 
Is wanting to Grace; 

And then “* unsuffus’d”’ 

Is entirely unus’d 

To rhyme to ‘ refus’d :”” 
Though, unblushing elf, 

I make it myself : 

You must not think me nice, 
Tho’ I have carp’d at them twice ; 
To their charms I’m not blind, 
For they’re much to my mind; 
Yet I prefer rather 

The Lines to your Father, 
Which flow sweet and clear 

To the heart and the ear, 
Without spot or turmoil, 

Like a cascade of oil, 

Which might flow Pont y pridd down. 
And all smoothly I slid down, 
Quam suaviter ! 

*Till I came to * Parnassus * ;” 
And I own I've no patience 
With such abbreviations ; 

And the same rule holds true 
With « happiness * ” too, 

For my feelings you torture 

By making it shorter ; 

I wish longer it were 

For friends here and there, 

By which, Sir, is meant 
Friends in London and Kent. 

Now to sum up the cause, 
Like a Judge of the laws, 
What the Muse now rehearses 
In these asthmatic verses, 

Must on no account pique, 
And so ends “‘ The Critique.” 

These rhymes I indite 
At eleven at night, 

Whilst sleep half shuts my eyes, 
my mansion which lies 
Tn the worst of all Janes, . 


Which the Muse sometimes feigns, 
In a fanciful hour, 

To be a fair bower 

On the banks of the Stour: 


These, I say, I endite 
At eleven at night, 
In hopes to ms merry 
My good friend in Bury. 
Jan. 23, 1782. W. 5. 


—-— 
LINES 
Prefixed to the Drawing of an Old Cross. 
ERE is the voice of wailing? the loud 
prayer 
Of sorrowing bosoms with keen anguist 
riven, 
And the shrill of agoniz’d despair 
That once the Misting winds it Geos to 
heaven 
* Parnassus abbreviated to Parmass; and 
happiness to happ’ness. 
Which 
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Which moaning round the fretwork, kiss 


the scar [awakiug 
And wither’d herb that thee, 
A kindly feeling, while the raptur’d ear 
Lists to the music which those winds are 
aod 


making 2 [knee ? 
Where are th’ uplifted hand ?—the bended 
And the low breathing sounds of soothing 
minstrelsy ? 
Where is the mournful pageantry that stay’d 
In darker day its stately course awhile 
Around thee, when the clay-cold corpse, 


array’d 
In funeral honours, ee near thy pile, 
E’er yet consign’d to earth ?—the dissonant 


c 
bed Sie to his soul”—where is it ?— 
which ascended 
From hundred tongues to that untroubl’d sky 
Where feuds, and strife, and warldly 
cares are ended ? 
Where is the pealing anthem and the so: 
That burst with one accord from all 
motley throng ? 
D. A. Bairon. 


LINES 
Ow THE LAMENTED Deatu oF THE 
Marguis or Titcurie.p. 
(See our Obituary, p. 457.) 
WHEN the grave closes o’er some ho- 
nour’d name, [fame ; 
Mature in age, and fraught with well-earn’d 
Sounds of regret from grateful crowds will 
rise, 
And ing th ds his o! ies. 
But still they feel "tis Nature’s fix’d decree, 
The wisest, greatest, all must bow the knee : 
Rest in due season waits him, as the Sun 
Sinks to re his race of glo’ 
But when invidious Death, as if to show 
Its ruthless power o'er all that’s priz’d below; 
—: remorseless forth his withering 
d, 
To blast the best, the noblest of the land ; 
Ere yet the nation view’d the ripened man 
Fulfil the hopes his earliest years began, 
Dismay’d, appall’d, she downward bends 
her eyes [revo lies. 
To wash the funeral couch where Titcu- 
Illustrious youth! if thousands mourn thy 





> 
So eatly d to th’ oblivious tomb ; 
tema gel but admir'd thy rising fame, 
Nor knew thy private worth’s colntian 
claim ; 
How must they feel whom Friendship’s smile 
'd 


To weave those social ties so soon destroy’d : 
How must they now that vacant space de- 
plore, [more ! 
Which thou, belov’d, rever’d, must fill no 
Yes A ea tell to whom that theme is 


Thy heart unsullied, generous, and sincere ; 
Thy noble soul, yet nobler than thy birth, 
Thy manly virtues, and thine honest worth: 
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The vigorous powers of thine upright mind 
Thy ay cool, thy feelings warm and 


Severe but when Corruption rear’d her head, 
Slow to decide, yet spurning to be led; 
Whene’er thou rais’d thy voice, with loud 


acclaim 
Th’ admiring Senate hail’d thy growing fame; 
Fond of such fruit, the ripening to foresee, 
To trace the Patriot-Statesman rise in thee— 
Vain hope! if Virtue’s talents we could save, 
Thine imight have screen’d thee from th’ 
untimely grave ! 
. But, O ye drooping kindred, who sustain 
eart-rending sorrow’s agonizi in, 
Pour forth to him the mere Sd 
But deck with honest pride your Titcx- 
FIELD’s bier. 
He ne’er has crimson’d with one blush your 
brow, [world might know; 
Ne’er breath’d one thought but what the 
Ne’er gave one fault, one error to deplore, 
Nor caus’d, what few can boast, one tear 
before. 
Time, which to all our cares affords relief, 
Will dry our tears, and soothe our poignant 


grief ; 
But cold my heart, and dull my mind must 

be, thee. 
When I retrace unmov’d one thought of 
By Friendship’s earliest, truest ties endear'd, 
Admir’d, belov’d, res , and rever’d ; 
Se shalt thou live, till this brief pageant o’er 
My frame dissalv’d, regard such ties no 

more! —o— 
A PICTURE, 


A STREAM, —and yet ’twill scarce sustain 
Its title, gently glides along,— 
And there the moss-deck’d stones restrain 
Its mimic force, and strive in vain 
To still its ceaseless song ; 
But babbling yet it winds its way, 
Hid from the peering eye of Day 
By woods that o’er its margent bending, 
A holy calm and quiet lending, 
Wanton on ev'ry breeze, and throw 
Their shadows in the flood below. 
And there an aged whitethorn grows 
O’ersnow’d by time, and bare and grey,— 
And hark, to break the still repose, 
The piping wren from spray to spray 
On restless wing for ever springing, 
Twitters throughout the ~~ day, 
Amidst its scanty foliage winging, 
Scar'd by the traveller’s tread, its way. 
And there the opening woods disclose, 
Unstain’d by clouds, the azure sky; 
There tree | tower and rock compose 
A scene of rich variety. 
And fair on yonder distant hill, 
Ceaseless revolves the busy mill. 
High cliffs of chalk o’ertopp’d with wood, 
‘eeming with clam’rous daws, are here, 
And sinuous there the silver flood, 
Calm and serene, 
be hills between, 
And the wide-waving fields a ’ 
” D. A. Bartow. 
HIS- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—@— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, May 17. 

The Earl of Liverpool obtained a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the dis- 
turbed districts in IRELanp.—The Marquis 
of Lansdown complained of the local and 
limited field of inquiry suggested to the 
Committee, and contended that the state 
of the whole kingdom should have beeu 
made the subject of investigation, challeng- 
ing the Earl of Liverpool to name any one 
county which might not be the scene of 
disturbance before the termination of the 
year; and comparing the conduct of Minis- 
ters to that of a Turkish physician in a ha- 
rem, who is required to fix the pathology of 
every disease by a single symptom—the 
state of the pulse—Lord King called Mi- 
nisters empirics, quacks, &c.—On a divi- 
sion, the motion for a Committee was car- 
ried by a majority of 50 to 20. 





In the House or Commons the same 
day, Mr. Huskisson moved the second 
reading of the Warehoused Wheat Export- 
ation Bill. Its sole object, he said, was to 
permit the holders of bonded foreign grain, 
to the amount of two millions value (all in 
danger too of perishing), to supplant the 
Continental exporter in the supply of the 
West India Islands ; and its only e up- 
on English agriculture, he affirmed, would 
be to throw about ten thousand quarters of 
corn into. the market. He ridiculed the 
alarm which had been excited upon the sub- 
ject at a time when there was every reason 
to anticipate that the high prices of grain 
were on a rapid advance to that point which 
would open the ports.—In the end the Bill 
was comnfitted. 


House or Lorps, May 21. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved the third 
reading of the Spitalfields Acts Repeal Bill. 
—The Lord Chancellor opposed the motion. 
He said that he did not approve of the 
principle of the Spitalfields Acts ; aud that 
were they now proposed, he should vote 
against them; but he thought some delay 
due to the apprehensions of the weavers, 
The Bill (repealing the Spitalfields Acts) 
was carried by a majority of 61 to 55. 


May 26. The Earl of Liverpool moved 
the second reading of the bills for the re- 
storation; in blood, of the representatives of 
the attainted Scotch Lords ; and for the re- 
versal of the attainder of the Earl of Staf- 





ford.—The Earl of Lauderdale made some 
objections to the form of the bill relating 
to the Scotch Lords; and Lord Redesdale 
intimated an opinion, that the gentlemen 
in whose favour the was intended 
to operate, ought to have been called upon 
to prove their right of succession in the 
first place.—The Lord Chancellor explained 
that the King’s sign manual, recommend- 
ing a bill of the nature of those before the 
House, had always been held equivalent to 
any proof of facts; because, in truth, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, the King, by 
the Keeper of the Great Seal, did always 
determine questions of succession by the 
mere issuing a writ of summons, which was 
never withheld but in a case of manifest dif- 
ficulty and doubt.—A conversation of some 
length followed, the final result of which 
was, that the Bill was read a second time. 
-—@>— 
House or Commons, May 27. 

The Beer Duties Birt was read a third 
time and passed, with the addition of a 
clause, by way of rider, reserving to the 
Vice Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge 
the exclusive right of granting licences 
within their respective districts. 

On the third reading of the In1su Ciercy 
Resipence Birt, Mr. Hume proposed a 
clause disabling every beneficed Clergyman 
from the reeovery by action or otherwise of 
tithe for any year during nine months of 
which he had not resided upon his benefice. 
—Sir J. Newport seconded the motion.— 
Mr.Goullurn opposed it as imposing a pecu- 
niary penal restriction upon a body lees 
who were entitled to sichelien and sup- 

rt.—The motion was rejected without a 
division, and the Bill passed. 








May 31. Mr. Brownlow presented a pe- 
tition, signed by a ber of fr and 
freeholders of Dublin, complaining of the 
seditious and inflammatory conduct of the 
Catuotic Association. The Honourable 
Member then entered into a detail of the 
proceedings by which this body had labour- 
ed to exasperate the Catholics of Ireland 
against their Protestant fellow subjects, 
against the Church, the Magistracy, and 
even the heir to the throne, and alluded 
somewhat pointedly to a v alent opi- 
nion among the a a rsons in 
Treland, that this Association confided in 
the favour of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
more particularly in the connivance of the 

» Attorney 














Attorney General, who, though he had 
been found so prompt to visit with the 
thunders of the prerogative the ‘‘ bottle 
throwers” in the theatre, had patiently 


Plunkett defended his forbearance towards 
the Catholic Association, of the legality of 
whose ings he refused to say any 
. He was, he said, an enemy to left- 
justice ; aud having refused to give 


F 


as consistent with the 
and Col. Trench su; the prayer of the 
petition.— » on & subsequent mo- 
tion, to the Irish Committee. 


June 1. Mr. Brougham introduced a mo- 
tion for presenting an-Address to his Ma- 
jesty relative to ings at Deme- 
rara against the late Missionary, the Rev. 
John Sm » who was tried and convicted by 
a Court Martial for exciting insurrection 
among the slaves of that Colony. 
— in the House was oe em 
with the prodigious interest whi is case 
has excited. Mr. Brougham the 
subject in a masterly speech.—Mr. Wilmot 
Horton defended the ay of the Go- 
vernor and Military Tribunal of Demerara, 
> repetition of the charges alleged against 

deceased Missionary.—Sir J. Macin- 
tosh followed with one of the most brilliant 
and convincing exhibitions of eloquence ever 
witnessed in the House of Commons.—Mr. 
Scarlett defended the authorities at Deme- 
rara, and remonstrated against the arraign- 
ment of absent and undefended men.—U pon 
as tion by Mr. Canning, the debate 
was adjourned. 

June 4. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that the Report of the Committee 
on the New Cuurcues Bitt should be 
brought up.—Col. Davies and Mr. Leyces- 
ter the grant as a wanton waste of 
the public money.—Mr. B. Cogper animad- 
verted, with becoming indignation, upon 
the offensive style in which sectarians, 
whom the of the English laws ad- 
mitted into that House, allowed themselves 
to speak of the Church of England.—This 
observation called up Mr. Hume. He re- 
proved the last speaker for maintaining opi- 
nions unsuited to an age so enlightened as 
the present; and repeated all the imputa- 
tions of profligacy, rapacity, &c. which he 
is accustomed to fling upon our National 
Establishment ; contending, that it was es- 
pecially becoming in those who were fleeced 

Gewr. Mac. June, 1824. 
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by the Church, to use foul language against 
her.—Some other members shortly, 
and the motion was carried by a majority of 


42 to 9. 
—_o— 
House or Lorps, June 10. 


The Irnisu Insurrection Act was read 
the third time; Earl Darnley and the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown admitting its necessity, 
while they lamented and deprecated the po- 
licy which rendered such a measure neces- 
sary.—Lord Holland opposed the measure 
altogether, but did not divide the House. 

Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of the Irish Titnues Birt.—The 
Earl of Kingston opposed it as unduly fa- 
vourable to the Clergy—The Bishop of 
Limerick vindicated the Irish Church in a 
long and very able speech. He ex the 
e ae of its wealth which been 

ut forth, advisedly asserting that no Bi- 
- in the South Xf Ireland (the only part 
with which he was acquainted), enjoyed an 
income of 5,000/. a year, while the a e 
of their emoluments was below 3,000/. e 
denied any knowledge of the existence of 
one non-resident Clergyman, ssed of a 
living in the arch-diocese of Cashel ; point- 
ed out the fallacious appearance of plurali- 
ties, of which so much had been said, by 
showing that in one case the pluralist in- 
cumbent of an union of six parishes, derived 
but 260/. a-year from them all. He then 
to contrast the advantage which 
the country derived from the residence and 
expenditure of the Clergy, with the evils 
produced by the almost universal absence of 
the Lay Proprietors. 


— oe 


House or Commons, June 1a. 


Dr. Lushington moved the order of the 
day for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the Address to his Majesty relative to the 

roceedings at Demerara against the late 
Siutecnny the Rev. John Smith. Dr. 
Lushington opened the discussion with a re- 
view of the evidence, which he analysed with 
skill. He contended, that it clearly 
proved Mr. Smith to have had no idea of an 
intended revolt, and consequently to have 
been guilty of no misprision of treason. He 
showed that the unfortunate missionary was 
not the cause of the disturbance which took 
place among the N » but that the real 
causes were these—the exacting from them 
excessive labour—the subjecting them to 
severe punishments—the restraining them 
from siiabies worship—and the withhold- 
ing from them a knowledge of his Majesty's 
benevolent instructions for their good. He 
concluded with a spirited peroration, claim- 
ing for all classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
in Demerara the protection of English jus- 
tice.—Mr. Tindal, on the other hand, deli- 
vered an able argument on the Dutch Law, 
by which he stated misprision to be equal 
in 
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in guilt to treason, and observed that under 
that law the planters would have been Mr. 
Smith’s judges ; from which considerations 
he inferred that the trying of the prisoner 
by Martial Law was favourable, and not pre- 
judicial to him.—Mr. J. Williams main- 
tained that Martial Law was in truth no law 
at all; and deprecated the sanction of the 
House being given to an act of gross injus- 
tice, under colour of whatever law it mi 
have been perpetrated.—The Attorney 
neral said, that he himself might not have 
come to the same conclusion as the mem- 
bers of the Court Martial, but that there 
was no ground to think their judgment mali- 
cious or corrupt; and without some such 
motive, they would not deserve the strong 
censure conveyed in the motion of Mr. 
Brougham.—Mr. Wilberforce defended the 
character of Mr. Smith, whom he said he 
must ever regard as a martyr to the faithful 
discharge of his duties as a Christian 
teacher.—Mr. Canning professed not to be 
sufficiently versed in the Dutch Colonial 
Law to know how far it might justify the 
sentence ed on Mr. Smith, but he 
thought the conduct of that individual, if 
not highly criminal, yet certainly blame- 
able, in not revealing to the Local Authori- 
ties all he knew of the intentions of the 
slaves. He disclaimed on the part of Go- 
vernment all indifference towards the inte- 
rests of Religion; and gave full credit to Mr. 
Brougham for the manner in which he had 
brought the subject before the House; 
though he thought the censure which was 
called for by Mr. Brougham’s motion not 
justified by the circumstances of the case. 
—Mr. Brougham then replied, and the 
House divided, when there appeared—For 
the motion 147—Against it 193 —Majority 
against the motion 46. 

A gross Breach of Privilege was com- 
mitted this day in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, by an assault upon Mr. 
Brougham. The offender was an individual 
of the name of Gourlay, who has already 
been frequently before the public. He was 
taken into custody, but reported by medical 
gentlemen to be insane. 





June 15. Sir James Macintosh present- 
ed, according to a notice which he had 
iven, a Petition, signed by more than one 
Bundved of the first mercantile houses in 
London, praying for the recognition of the 
Soutn American States, Hon. and 
ae a ye introduced ~ By woe 
with a speec’ extraordi length, tem- 
per, <a dodpabes, in which he an a per- 
py and striking view of all the States 
the South American Continent.—Mr. 
Canning expressed his gratification at the 


manner in which the Petition was intro- 
duced, but felt himself bound to abstain 
from any explicit declaration upon the sub- 
ject of it. 


He explained, however, that 
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England was now free to dct as she might 
think proper. 
House or Lorns, June 18. 

Lord Holland ht in a bill to énable 
the Duke of Norfolk and his Deputy to exe- 
cute the offices of Earl Marshal and Deputy 
Ear! Marshal of England without taking the 
oath of supremacy. 


ProrocaTion oF PARrLraMent. 

June 25. This day Parliament was pro- 
rogued by the King in » to the 24th 
day of August next. His Majesty delivered 
the following most ious from 
the Throne to hoth Houses of Parliament. 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“TI cannot close this Session of Parlia- 
ment without returning to you my warmest 
acknowledgments for the diligence and assi- 
—- with which you have applied yourselves 
to the several objects of public interest that 
have been submitted to your consideration. 
I deeply regret the painful necessity under 
which you have found yourselves of renew- 
ing, for a further period, measures of extra- 

i precaution in Ireland. 1 entire 
approve of the inquiries which have 
thought proper to institute as to the nature 
and extent of the evils unhappily existing in 
the disturbed districts of that Country; and 
— = doubt that you will see the — 

ieney r inquiries in another 
Session. Sccaice me from all Fo- 
reign Powers the strongest assurances of 
their friendly disposition towards this Coun- 
try; and you may rely on my endeavours 
being invariably directed to the maintenance 
of general Peace, and to the protection of 
the interests, and the extension of the 
commerce, of my s ts. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘I thank you for the Supplies which you 
have provided for the service of the present 
year, and especially for the Grants which 
you have so liberally made, in furtherance 
of the interests of Religion, and in su 
of the splendour of the Crown. I am fully 
sensible of the advantages which may be ex 
pected to arise from the relief you Rae af- 
furded to some of the most important 
branches of the national industry. 

** My Lords and 

*«] have the greatest satisfaction in re- 
peating to you my congratulations upon the 
general and nS pemeety of the 
Country. I am persuaded that you will 
carry with you into your respective Coun- 
ties the same spirit of harmony which has 
distinguished your deliberations during the 
present Session ; and that you will cultivate 
among all classes of my subjects those feel- 
ings of content, and of attachment to the 
Constitution, u the continuance and 
diffusion of which, under Providence, main- 
ly og not only individual i 
but the high station whieh thie & 
holds among the nations of the world.’ 
FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


briand has retired from the 
French Ministry, and M. de Villele haa the 
Portfolio for Foreign Affairs, ad interim, 
until the King appoints a successor to M. 
de Chateaubriand. 

PORTUGAL. 

In our fast Magazine we ~~ — insur- 
rectionary movements against t ng; at 
the head of which ab on Don Miguel. 
It appears that his Majesty, considering his 
life in , clandestinely went on board 
the English ship of war the Windsor Castle, 
aceompanied by his suite. All possibility of 
doubting the nature of the late attempt is 
now removed by the King himself, who in a 
Proclamation issued immediately after his 
escape on board the Windsor Castle, de- 
clares or to — been a prisoner, 
charges his son with acts ‘‘amounting to 
declared rebellion,” deprives him of the 

t in chief of the army, which 

had “‘ abused,” and ordered all the in- 
mocent  ersons arrested by his arbitrary 
mandates to be set immediately at liberty. 
It appears that the King had made two ef- 
forts to escape before the one which proved 
suceessful, and that it was only on the 9th 
that having deceived these who guarded 


acknowledged his recent errors. In conse- 
quence of an order from the King to that 
effect, the Prince, un the 12th, went on 
board a vessel in the Tagus, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to France, where he 

been recommended to pass some time in 
travelling for his i vement. Another 
order was issued by the King, prohibiting the 
Queen from again appearing at Court, and 
directing her to remain at ope of the Royal 
palaces, under surveillance. His Majesty 
remained three or four days an inmate of 
the Windsor Castle. It is said to be en- 
tirely owing to the perfect harmony subsist- 
ing among the members of the diplomatic 
body, that order was restored, and the ener- 
getic measures above described adopted. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. 

The Turkish fleet sailed for the Darda- 
nelles on the 23d of April. The fleet was 
said to be. manned with a levy of 3000 Ja- 
nissaries, and was accompanied some dis- 
tance by the Sultan, who had given 100 

urses, and many valuables, to the Capitan 
Bacha’s encouragement. Notwithstanding 
all these ny arog the present campaign 
against the istians will more than pro- 
bably have the same result as the last. 


—@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

We have much pleasure in laying be- 
fore our Readers the following tribute of affee- 
tionate regard toa Prelate of whose conduct ia 
the discharge of his high Episcopal functions 
we have, on many occasions, our 


admiration. His Lerdship’s Reply must 
have been equally gratifying to the respect- 
m it was ad- 


able Body of Clergy to 
sdressed. 


To the Right Rev. George Henry Law, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 

My Lord,—We, the Clergy of the Dea- 

neries of Richmond and Catterick, respect- 

‘folly offer to your Lordsbip the sincere ex- 

; ion of our regtet on your Lordship’s 


The indefitigable activity and real with 


which you have discharged for many years 
the important duties of your high station ; 
the energy and judgment with which you 
have on all occasions defended the doctrines 
and interests of the Chureh of England ; 
the enlightened benevolence with which 
you have stood forward as the advocate and 
patron of ail ic charities ; the unwea- 
ried labour with which you visited every pa- 
rish in widely — diocese, _ 
conferred t — vantages the 
Charch, by improvement of aoe 
chial ay a have ——— universal 
approbation respect ; kindness 
and attention which you have uniformly 
shewn to the Clergy of every rank under 
your pastoral eare, demands from us 
sonally the assurance of our dutiful affec- 
tion for your episcopal character. 


Alshough these sentiments occision re- 
gret 














t on your Lordship’s separation from us, 
29 are on fully aware that after twelve 
years of most laborious exertion in this ex- 
tensive and lous diocese, it is but due 
to your Lordship that you should be trans- 
lated to a see of ampler revenue and less 
toilsome duty; and we most respectfully 
congratulate your Lordship on having re- 
ceived from your Sovereign this testimony 
of his Majesty’s approbation of your meri- 
torious services.—You leave the See of 
Chester with the affectionate good wishes 
of the Clergy of the Diocese, and we pray 
to God that he wil! long preserve to your 
Lordship that valuable life, and those fa- 
culties of mind which have hitherto been 
employed, under the divine blessing, with 
such good effect for the interest of virtue 
and religion, and the maintenance and sup- 
port of our Established Church. ° 

Signed in the name and by the unani- 
mous request of a numerous meeting of the 
Clergy of the Deaneries of Richmond and 
Catterick, assembled at Richmond by pub- 
lic advertisement, June 7th, 1824. 

Joun Heaptam, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 


To the Clergy of the Deaneries of Richmond 
and Catterick. 

My Rev. Brethren, —I have read your 
‘*Valedictory Address” with the warmest 
feelings of affectionate regret. The as- 
surance that I bear away with me the es- 
teem and good wishes of the Clergy of my 
late Diocese, is the most gratifying return 
I could have received for all my anxiety 
and endeavours to promote the interest of 
themselves, and of those committed to their 
care. 

I feel most sensibly, at this moment of 
separation, that the tie which binds toge- 
gether a Bishop and his Clergy, is of a 
peculiar and a hallowed nature. For twelve 
years we have been fellow-labourers in the 
vineyard of our Lord. After such an in- 
tercourse, it is with the most painful effort 
that I now say—Farewell. 

But before we part, accept my gratitude 
—my affection—my : and be as- 
sured, that whilst memory holds its seat 
within me, I shall never cease to pray for 
the happiness, temporal and eternal, of the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Chester. 

Geo. H. Batu ano WEtts. 
Langham-place, June 12, 1824. 





Stream Navication.—The advan 
which steam navigation affords to travel- 
lers will be s extended in an extra- 
ordinary degree on the coast of Scotland. 
A steam-boat, very superior in her size, 
construction, and accommodation, will be 


established in the month of July between 
Inch Tarbert, Isla, Staffa, Iona, and even 
the Giant’s Causeway, and thus, with but a 
trifling intermission, there will be a com- 
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munication by steam between London and 
the above places, the route being as fol- 
lows. From London to Edinburgh per 
steam: from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 40 
miles, by a good road, or a pleasant water 
conveyance in track-boats ; from G to 
Loch Tarbert, per steam ; and-from lat- 
ter place the new steam-boat will convey 
passengers three times per week to Isla, 
Staffa, and the Giant’s Causeway.—It is 
needless to point out the advantages which 
travellers in general, but more particularly 
the curious, will now enjoy, of being thus 
enabled, by means of this pleasant and 
expeditious conv , to visit these parts 
of the North, so celebrated both for the 
remains of antiquity as the wonders of Na- 
ture there displayed in so remarkable a 


manner. 


Mr. W. Sears, of Leeds, has made an im- 
provement upon the safety-valve of steam- 
engine boilers, which appears well calculated 
to prevent those explosions which have so 
often proved fatal. The principle of this 
invention is to take the controul of the 
safety-valve entirely out of the hands of the 
engineer, and place it at the disposal of a 
self-regulator, acting by the pressure of 
steam, and which does not admit of being 
weighted. 

A valuable vein of clay has been recently 
discovered in the mountains of North Wales, 
which has been introduced into our potteries 
with great success, producing an improved 
article (appropriately termed Celtic china), 
combi ing the durability and other advan- 
tages of the ironstone china with the beauti- 
ful surface of the finest French porcelain. 


Junelo. A explosion and dis- 
charging of rockets, shells, &c. took place 
at the factory of Sir W. Congreve, at West 
Ham, Essex. The roof of the building was 
forced off, and two or three workmen se- 
verely injured, and two lives lost. 


—-o—- 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Tunnel under the Thames. — The 
proaches of this stupendous work on the 
Surrey side will be near Swan-lane, Rother- 
hithe, and about 400 feet from the Thames, 
whilst that on the Wapping side will come 
out near King Edward-street, and at a dis- 
tance of only 200 feet from the river. The 
distance under the water will be about 1,100 

ards, and including the extent of ground 

m the respective approaches, the entire 
distance will not exceed one mile. The 
body of the tunnel is to be formed of a dou- 
ble archway or ry. Each gallery is to 
be 13 feet 6 inches wide, and 15 feet high in 
the clear. The structure is tobe entirel 
of brick and Roman cement; the peayser,| 
ee are 35 feet in width, and 20 feet 


At the Old Bailey Sessions, eight of the 
shopmen 
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shopmen of Richard Carlile have been tried 
for selling at his shop in Fleet-street, the 
works usually disposed of there, viz. ‘ The 
Moralist,” ‘* Palmer's Principles of Nature,” 
«« The Republican,” and ‘‘Paine’s Age of 
Reason.” Three of them, Wm. Campion, 
James Clarke, and Wm. Hayley, were sen- 
tenced to three years imprisonment each in 
Newgate, and to enter into recognizances of 
1001. each to keep the for their natu- 
ral lives; and Richard Hassall, and Mr. J. 
O’Counor, to two years; Thos. Jeffreys to 
18 months; and W. Cochrane and J. Chris- 
topher to six months imprisonment each. 
May 25. Mr. Harris, the companion of 
Mr. Graham in his aerial voyage from Ber- 
wick-street, Soho, to the neighbourhood 
of Rochester, Kent, ascended in a balloon, 
from the Gardens of the Eagle Tavern, 
City-road, London. A young lady, named 


Stocks, about 18 years of age, ascended 
with Mr. Harris. balloon took a South- 
westerly direction, and p d its course 





steadily for about seven or eight minutes, 
when it entered a thick cloud and was lost 
to the view. The balloon proceeded in a 
South-westerly direction over Surrey, and 
after being about two miles from the earth, 
Mr. Harris prepared to descend, and pulled 
the valve line, when, from some cause or 
other, too much gas evaporated. The con- 
sequence was, the balloon descended about 
a mile, coming perpendicularly to the earth 
with great swiftness, and the car fell in the 

k contiguous to the mansion of Lady 
Gee. The game-keeper, and many other 
persons, ran to the car, when, shocking to 
relate, they found Mr. Harris a corpse, and 
Miss Stocks nearly on the point of death. 
Both the unfortunate persons were carried 
with all possible haste to the Plough Inn, 
Beddington, where e surgical assistance 
was procured for Miss S. and in the course 
of an hour she recovered her senses, and 
is now re- stored to health. 

Since the above unfortunate event, Mr. 
Graham has made two fine and successful 
ascents from the Gardens of White Conduit 
House. The first time he was accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Graham, the second by Capt. 
Beaufoy. The following particulars, given 
by the Captain, are worth recording. 

ee Just before ascending, the barometer 
stood at 26 inches 8 10ths, thermometer 
66 » the egy ter 17 dry; time 
of starting precisely five minutes past six 
o'clock. balloon rose most majestically, 
and we were directly above Waterloo Bridge 
at eight minutes and a half past six. At 
this moment the barometer was at 27 inches 
4-10ths, and we could observe every street 
of the Metropolis from Blackwall to Ken- 
sington. The scene of the environs was 
beautiful a. description, and every 
thing could be seen distinctly; every ob- 
ject appearing as flat as on a map—even 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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agreeable : 

monly called a “ singing,” which contin’ 
the whole time after, and did not leave me 
till this morning.—On ascending above the 
clouds, they like a see of frozen 
snow, with dark fissures between, and in 
some places the clouds opened, and gave 
us a distinct view of the City and Metro- 
polis, and its environs. The sky above was 
beautifully blue, and the sun shone bril- 
liantly, tinging with a silvery hue the tops 
of the wide expanse of deok, and particu- 
larly those that rose like mountains above 
the others. There were still a few white 
clouds at a distance above us. e car 
again revolved in a current of air, Baro- 
meter at 21 in, 5-10ths. The highest 
point we attained was, by the barometer, 
19 in. 2-10ths; the hygrometer, 32 dry ; 
thermometer, 32 deg.; time, twenty mi- 
nutes to seven o'clock. We now heard a 
report of a gun, which we had heard once 
or twice before. We now let off a pi 
from a basket, having first fastened  iabel 
to it, on which we wrote * clouds.” The 
pigeon, after making two or three circles, 
darted through the clouds towards the earth. 
Whenever we =e limpses of the coun- 
try through the ¢ ml 4 view was beau- 
tifal and ———- but the sight of the 
silvery sea of clouds to the verge of 
the horizon, was truly ificent; the 
sun shone on some parts of the Thames, 
which were visible to us, and was reflected 
beautifully ; the river itself seemed dwindled 
to a small stream—so much so, that we 
could not distinguish any object on it. The 
barometer now stood at 19 inches 5-10ths ; 
thermometer 31 -, time 18 minutes to 
7. The ae not hitherto P 

to make muc except in elevation, 
but now it wailed taste to the South, and 
a small portion of gas being let out, we gra- 
dually commenced our descent. On repass- 
ing the clouds the barometer was 22 inches, 
3-10ths ; thermometer, 38 degrees ; bygro- 
meter, 28 dry; time, 3 minutes to 7. 
sensation in the ears still continued. We 
now descended rapidly, which gave a disa- 
greeable impression of space without any 
object to rest the eye on. The voice seem- 
ed weaker and lower than either above or 
below the clouds. The balloon again re- 


£ 


volved, and at seven o'clock every object 
; became 
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became perfectly distinet—the sheep ap- and which has been invested in the public 
ae epee te dae Page ete me funds, is 61,209/, 19s. 10d. and that of an- 
Se ne cn oer wpe. fret Phen nttycmde 
out i balloon money act id, ts, the 
scented ‘with. surprising repidity, end we cont’ of oe a ieay Kane ‘pitied 
naan ct a running to meet us. themselves, is 71,394/.; and the disposable 
The grappling * chick Leoughe balance at present is reduced to a sum less 
and next a oak , which ° than the expenditure of last year by one- 
us ina field to Mr.M. Wilks, in half. The number of free and unappro- 
the parish of idge, one mile from priated sittings will be 69,295, where the 
Godstone, where we safely arrived, without poor may have the Gospel preached to 


the least injury being done to the balloon 
or ear.” 


The Annual General Meeting of the Insti- 
tution for Building of Churches and Chapels, 
was held June 2, at the Freemason’s Ta- 
vern, when a most numerous and respectable 
co attended. His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was called to the 
Chair at one o'clock, on which he suggest- 
ed that the Report be read. The Rev. Dr. 
Barrett read the Report, which stated, 
that during the last year 182 applications 
had been received for assistance, some of 
which are still under the consideration of the 
Committee, and grants have been made in 
62 cases, amounting to 13,755/. and by the 
aid of that sum additional accommodation 
will be obtained for 17,630 persons. The 
number of free and inappropriated sittings 
will be 13,088. The whole number of ap- 
lications made since the establishment of 
The Society is 556; that 316 grants have 
been made; that in 36 cases, in consequence 
of increased offers of accommodation, the 
original sums voted have been increased ; 
and that the total of grants amounts to 
76,8801,; but 21 grants, amounting to 
4,955. heve, from different causes, been 
relinquished; and that in five instances the 
works have been completed without claiming 
the sums which have been voted, amounti 
to 5801. The total amount of grants is 
71,3961. At Beddington, Kingsbury, Ci- 
rencester, and Southend, increased accom- 
modation was effected, and the grants rated 
hy the Society were not claimed by the par- 
ties, having found their own resources ade- 
quate tothe work, leaving the grants to be 
spersprveed to more urgent purposes. The 

iety has lent its aid cowards producing 
additionel aecommodation for fifty, forty, or 
thirty-five persons, where only that number 
was required, and contributed to provide 
church room for much greater numbers at 
Bath, Wrexham, Walsall, Coventry, and 
other places ; and by the grants which have 
Deen made, additional accommodation will 
he ided for 92,655 persons; and that 
of this number the free and umappropriated 
ings amount to 69,295; but still there 
were and tens of thousands for whom 
shurch accommodation remains yet to be 
provided, and the Society, to continue their 
work, must depend entirely upon the public. 
The whole amount of the donations réceived, 





them. annual statement, from March 
31, 1828, to 1824, of donations, subscrip- 
tions received, to dividends on stock in 
publie funds, to sale of consolidated 8 per 
cent, annuities, to sale of 3 per cent. ditto, 
and to sale of wee amounts to 
24,7331. 7s. 9d.; and its paid, b 
charge and > net } _ageet. re mu 
the same ne * — munificent sub- 
scription was company, amount- 
ing to upwards of 20001. , 

June 9. The first stone of a handsome 
building in the Gothic style, for the Paro- 
chial Schools at Chelsea, was laid this day 
by the Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D. 

ctor, in the presence of Thomas Bryan, 
Esq. Treasurer, the Rev'ds H. Blunt, W. 
Butler, H. Owen, and C. Davies, and at least 
4000 spectators. Dr. Wellesley addressed 
the greens in an elegant and appropriate 
speech, stating the increase in the 
number of his parishioners, and enforcing 
the nacessity of a correspondent increase in 
the support of the Schools. The ceremony 
taking place on the anniversary of the victory 
of Waterloo, gained by his illustrious brother, 
the Doctor delicately adverted to the glories 
of his countrymen, and bade his auditors 
rejoice with gratitude for the ee 
which valour unparalleled had secur He 
concluded by imploring the Divine blessing 
on their present undertaking. 

a aa 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covent Garpen. 

May 27. AC » in three acts, en- 
titled Charles the Second, or the Merry Mo- 
narch. Tt was well received. 

June 16. A Farce, called My own Man, 
the chief incident of which was copied from 
‘the Lying Valet. It was a miserable produc- 
tion, and received the contempt it merited. 





Haymarket Tueatre. 
rE new Prelude, called Comeif 
you Can. ing a very meagre production, 
it was justly eoulnnanlt . 
Kinc’s Tutarre. 

June 15. A Ballet, entitled Le Page In- 
constant. Tt was full of amorous bustle, and 
excited considerable bation. The de- 
corations and scenic were admirable. 
PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


i — 

Gazette an The King as » = 1st yee, 
Carlton House, Dec, 4. e King was jor James to be jor.—ls 
this pleased to confer the honour of or —— reg. Foot Guards, Lieut, ol. 
Knighi upon Lieut.-col. James Heary Rob. Ellison from the half pay te be Capt. 
Reynett, Knight Commander of the and Lieut.-col_—96th Foot, Heary 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, Military White from half pay 24th Foot, to be Ma- 


cretary and Equerry to his Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, ey x upon 
the Continent of Europe. 

War-office, March 22. The 40th reg. 
of Foot to bear on its colours and int- 
ments the words ** Monte Video,” in com- 
memoration of the aeagaes gallantry 
displayed by the Corps at the siege and cap- 
ture of that town in Jan. and Feb. 1807. 

War-office, May 14, The 40th Foot to 
bear on its colours and appointments the 
words ‘ Roleia,” ** Vimiera,” ‘* Talavera,” 
«* Badajos,” ‘* Salamagea,”” ‘* Vittoria,” 
‘* Pyrennees,” ‘* Nivelle,” ** Orthes,” 
*‘Toulouse,”” in commemoration of the 
distinguished conduct of the Regiment at 
the Battle of Roleia, on Aug. 17, 1808; 
at Vimiera, Aug. 21, 1808; at Talavera, 
July 27 and 28, 1809; at Badajoz, March 
1812; at Salamanca, July 22, 1812; at 
Vittoria, June 21, 1813; at the Pyrenees, 
July 1813; at Nivelle, Nov, 10, 1813; at 
Orthes, Feb. 27, 1814; and in the attack of 
the position covering Toulouse, on April 10, 
1814. 

May 14. 2d reg. Life Guards, Capt. 
Lord G. Bentinck to be Capt.—2y9th Foot, 
Capt. R. Stannus to be Major.—36th ditto, 
Lieut.-col. G. Hewett to be Lieut.-col.— 
44thfditto, Brevet Maj. A. Brugh to be Maj. 

May 17. Memorandum.—The name of 
Ensign William Battier, on the half-pay of 
the 35th reg. of Foot, is erased from the 
Half-pay List of the Army. 

sth reg. Light Dragoons, Brevet Major 
G. Brown to be Major.—14th reg. of Foot, 
Brevet Lieut.-col. J. Campbell to be Major. 


—Unattached, Major Sir H, Floyd, bart. to 
be Lieut.-col. of Infantry. 
Downing-street, May 22. Lieut.-col. J. 


Ready to be Lieutenant Governor of Prince 
Edward's Island. 
Whitehall, June 2. » Earl of 
Morton, K. T. to be Lieutenant and Sheriff 
Principal of the Shire of Mid-Lothian, vice 
—_ of Lothian, dec. 
J William Robert, Marquis of Lo- 
thian, to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Princi- 
of the Shire of Roxburgh, vice William, 
is of Lothian, dec. soaeiwsll 
een June 3. i ir 
T. Reade, C.B. to be Agent and Consul- 
General at Tunis. 
June 9. Sir J. Oswald invested with the 
Order of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
in the room of the late Sir T. Maitland. 


jor, vice Thos. Samuel Nicolls. 

Brevet-—Capt. John Bowen Colthurst, 
97th Foat, to be Major in the Army. 

eee 15. a. — oe 
appointed to the Legation at Tus- 
cn asd C. T. » esq. appointed te 
the like office at the Court of Saxony. 

War-office, June 18. 18th Foot, Brevet 
Lieut.-col. G. Gorrequer to be Major.—1st 
West India reg. Lieut.-col. F. F, Browne to 
be Lieut.-colonel. 

Hon. Marmaduke Dawney, of Wykeham 
Abbey, Yorkshire, third son of John Visc. 
Downe, to take the surname, atid bear the 
arms of Langley only, in compliance with 
the will of R. Langley, late of Wykeham 
Abbey aforesaid, esq. 

T. James Birch, of Ravenfield Park, 
Yorkshire, esq. late Lieut.-colonel of Life 
Guards, only son of T. Birch, late of Thorpe 
Hall, co. Lincoln, esq. and grandson of Jas. 
Birch, esq. by Margaret, eldest dau. and ¢o~ 
heir of Rev, T. Bosville, Rector af Ufford, 
co. Northampton, to assume the surname 
of Bosville only. 





EccresiasticaL Prererments. 


Rev, C. J. Blomfield, D.D. to be Bp. of 
Chester, vice Dr, Law, Bp. of Bath and 
Wells. 

Hon. and Rev. Jamés Somers Cocks, M. A. 
a Prebendary of Hereford. 

Rev. Mr. Vansittart, Prebendary of Carlisle, 


vice Bp. Law. 
Rev. Edw. Fane, M.A. a Prebendary of Sa- 
. Carr. 


lisbury, vice rr. 

Rev. C. Benson, St. Giles’s in the Fields R. 
Middlesex. 

Rev. Mr. Sherlock Caeey, Peter Javy R. 
Devon. 

Rev. Augustus Campbell, Childwall V. Lan- 
cashire. 

Rev. James Donne, jun, M.A. St. Paul’s V. 

aay M.A of 
v. € , M.A. second P 
tee ey Salop. ae 

Rev. Dr. French, Master of Jesus College, 


Cambridge, V. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. S. Gilly, one of the Preachers to 


the Philanthropic ey London, 
Rev. Henry Gipps, - C.L. St. Peter’s V. 


Rev. T. S. Gossett, Old Windsor V. 
Rev. J.P yore tae 
Rev. H. G. Liddell, K ink R, Yorksh, 
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Rev. Cornelius Pitt, Hasleton R. with En- 
worth Chap. co. Gloucester. 
Rev. Alex. Stewart to the Church and 
Parish of Cromarty. 
Rev. Robt. Tredcroft, West Itchnor R. 


Sussex. 
Rev. Hen. Michael Wagner, Brighton V. 
Sussex. 


Rev. W. E. L. Faulkner, Domestic Chap- 
lain to Duke of Sussex. 





DispensaTIon. 
Rev. J. S. Hewett, D.D. to hold Ew- 
hurst R. with Rotherhithe R. Surrey. 


Civit Promotions. 
The University of Halle has conferred on 
Rev. S. Lee, Professor of Arabic at Cam- 


bridge, the degree of D.D. 


Buthe.— Marriages. 





(June, 


Rev. D. G. Wait, Rector of Blagdon, So- 
merset, admitted D.C. L. Grand Com- 


pounder. 

Rev. W. Hart Coleridge, Bp. of Barha- 
does; Rev. Michael Courcy, Rev. J. 
Stedham, and Rev. T. Morgan, admitted 
Doctors in Divinity. 

Rev. J. Buckland, Head Master of Upping- 
ham School, Rutland, vice Roberts, res. 

Rev. W. K. Hett, Master of Heighington 
School, near Lincoln. 

Mr. S. W. Cornish, Head Master of Ottery 
Free Grammar School, Devon. 
MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Northallerton.—Marcus Beresford, esq. of 
21st Foot, —- 7. dec. y- 

Okehampton —W. H. Trant, ortland- 
place, esq. vice Lord Dunally. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Westwood, near Southamp- 
ton, the wife of Rear-adm. Otway, a son.— 
In Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, Hon. 
Mrs. C. Boulton, a son.—At Radway, co. 
Warwick, the wife of- Lieut.-col. Miller, 
C. B. a dau.—In Wimpole-street, Lady B. 
Cooke, a dau.—At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. 
Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, a son. 

April 24. At Margate, the wife of Josh. 
Waddington, esq. a son. 

May 8. At his Lordship’s seat, Serlby, 
Nottinghamshire, the Viscountess Galway, 
a son.—11. At Braumont Rectory, the wife 
of Rev. H. Hutton, jun, a dau.—13. At 


Ibornden, the wife of C. Tylden Pattenson, 
esq. @ son.—420. The lady of Major-gen. 
Sir Hussey Vivian, a dau.—22. At Brant- 
inghamthorpe, the wife of Rev. E. W. Bar- 
nard, a dau.—23. At Howden, the wife of 
R. A. Worsop, esq. a dau.—24. At Pradoe, 
Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, a son. 

June 8, At Wing Rectory, Rutland, the 
wife of Rev. R. Rocke, a son.—9. At Mr. 
Justice Park's, the wife of Rev. Jas. Allan 
Park, adau.—10. In Serjeant’s-inn, the wife 
of W. Elias Taunton, esq. a dau.—15. Mrs. 
T. Boys, of Ludgate-bill, adau.—Wife of Dr. 
Seymour, of George-st. Hanover-sq. a son. 


—— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. Rev. James Slade, Vicar of Bol- 
ton, and Pre of Chester, to Mary, 
dau. of late E. Bolleroy, esq. of Bolton —— 
Rev. R. A. ‘St. Leger, of Star Cross, near 
Exeter, to Charlotte, dau. of Sir J. Frede- 
rick———Rev. R. W. Blackmore, Chaplain 
to the Russian Company at Cronstadt, to 
the relict of J. Henbry, esq. of Archangel, 
and dau. of late Admiral Elliott. At Sa- 
rum, Rev. mg | Playsted Jeston, son of 
Rev. H. Jeston, Rector of Avon Dassett, to 
Elizabeth Purvis, dau. of late W. Eyre, esq. 
of New-house, Wilts. Rev. H. Walter 
to Emily-Anne, dau. of late W. Baker, esq. 
of Bayfordbury. Sir Francis Vincent, 
bart. to the dau. of Hon. Mrs. Herbert, of 
Grosvenor-street. 

March 4. -Frederick Lock, esq. son of 
Rear-adm. Lock, to Mary-Fielder, only dau. 
of Edw. Grose Smith, esq. 

May 12. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
the Marquis of Exeter to Isabella, dau. of 
W.5S. Poyntz, esq. of Cowdray, Sussex.—— 
17. At St. Pancras, Capt. Caulfeild, eldest 
son of Col, Caulfeild, of Benown, Ireland, 
to Anne Lovell, dau. of Jas. » esq. of 











St. Leonard’s Nazing, Essex.——31. 





Walcot Church, Bath, . Rob. Hunter 
Brown, formerly Com r of the Dorset- 
shire East Indiaman, to Anne, dau. of late 
Caleb Blanchard, esq. of London, merchant. 
June 1. At Paris, Prince Polignac, Am- 
bassador from the Court of France to this 
country, to Madame Je Marquise de Choi- 
seul, sister to the present Lord Rancliffe. 
The marriage ceremony was performed in 
at state, and the bride was presented in 
‘orm at the Tuilleries. 9. At Rogate, 
Sussex, Mr. Ingram, surgeon, of Dorset- 
street, Portman-square, te Louisa-Sarah, 
dau. of late F. Gardner, esq: of the same 
place. 12. At Newington, Surrey, Mr. 
Greenway Robins, of Walworth, to Corde- 
lia, dau. of G. Ware, esq. of Southwark. 
——16. Rev. Joseph Hewlett, of a 
near Henley, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, dau. of 
Mr. — 17. At Newington, Al- 
mon Hill, esq. of Forest Lodge, ,» to 
Mary, aeneal Thos. Halford, as St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Rt. Rev. J. Bayly, 
Vicar of St. Merin, in Cornwall, and Rector 
of Chilthorne Dorner, Somerset, to Mary, 
dau. of Thomas Valentine Cooke, esq. of 
Hertford-street, May-fair. on 
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OBITUARY. 
—@— 


Lorp Byron. 


The late Lord Byron, whose death 
we noticed in our last, p. 478, was the 
eldest son of the Hon. Capt. John By- 
ron (grandson of Wm. 4th Lord Byron) 
by his second wife Catharine Gordon 
(lineally descended from the Earl of 
Huntley, and the Princess Jane, dau. 
of James IJ. of Scotland), and was born 
about 30 miles from Aberdeen, Jan. 22, 
1788. His father died at Valenciennes 
soon after the birth of the late Peer, 
Aug. 2, 1791, leaving his widow in no 
very flourishing circumstances. Her 
conduct, however, was most exemplary, 
and if his Lordsbip intended to depict 
his mother as Donna Inez, in his ** Don 
Juan,” as has been said by one of our 
contemporaries, and, indeed, generally 
understood, it appears to us that he has 
dealt with undue severity with his pa- 
rent. In Aberdeen his mother lived in 
almost perfect seclusion, on account of 
the great deterioration of her property 
by the extravagance of her deceased 
husband; for her high spirit would not 
suffer her to apply to his family for the 
slightest allowance, although ber own 
was seanty indeed. She kept no com- 
pany, but was regarded and esteemed 
by all who knew her, and her amiable 
disposition and manners were particu- 
larly shown towards all those whom she 
thought fit to associate in reading or in 
sports with her son. He was, indeed, 
her darling child, for when he only 
went out for an ordinary walk, she 
would entreat him, with the tear 
glistening in her eye, to take care of 
himself, as “she had nothing on earth 
but him to live for; a circumstance 
not at ali pleasing to his adventurous 
spirit ; the more especially as some of 
his companions, who witnessed the af- 
fectionate scene, would, at school, or at 
their sports, make light of it, and ridi- 
cule him about it. 

George Byron Gordon was the appel- 
lation by which he was known tov his 
schoolfellows in Aberdeen, and if any of 
them by accident or design reversed the 
latter words, he was very indignant at 
it, on account of the neglect with which 
his father’s family had all along treated 
his mother. 

At the age of seven years his Lord- 
ship, whose previous instruction in the 
English language had been his mother’s 
sole task, was sent to the Grammar 
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School at Aberdeen, where he continued 
till his removal to Harrow, with the ex- 
ception of some intervals of absence, 
which were deemed necessary for the 
establishment of his health, by a tem- 
porary removal to the Highlands of 
Aberdeenshire, his constitution being 
always (while a boy) uncommonly de- 
licate, his mind painfully sensitive, but 
his heart transcendantly warm and kind. 
Here it was he delighted in ** the moun- 
tain and the flood,” and here it was 
that he imbibed that spirit of freedom, 
and that love for “ the land of his Scot- 
tish sires,” which nothing could tear 
from his heart. Here it was that he 
felt himself without restraint, even in 
dress; and on his return te school, 
which, by the bye, he always did with 
the utmost willingness, it was with 
much difficulty that his mother could 
induce him to quit the kilt and the 
plaid, in compliance with the manners 
of the town; but the bonnet he would 
never leave off, until it could be no 
longer worn. . 

At school his progress never was 
so distinguished dom that of the ge- 
neral run of bis class-fellows, as after 
occasional intervals of absence, when 
he would, in a few days, run through 
(and well too) exercises, which, accord- 
ing to school routine, had taken weeks 
to accomplish. But when he had over- 
taken the rest of the class, he content- 
ed bimself with being considered a to- 
lerable scholar, witbout making any 
violent exertion to be placed at the head 
of the first form. It was out of school 
that he aspired to be the leader of every 
thing. In all the boyish sports and 
amusements he would be first, if pos- 
sible. For this he was eminently cal- 
culated. Candid, sincere; a lover of 
stern and inflexible truth; quick, en- 
terprising, and daring, his mind was 
capable of overcoming those impedi- 
ments which Nature had hrown in his 
way, by making his constitution and 
body weak, and by a mal-formation 
of one of his feet. Nevertheless, no boy 
could outstrip him in the race, or in 
swimming. Even at that early period 
(from eight to ten years of age) all his 
sports were of a manly character; fish- 
ing, shooting, swimming, and managing 
a horse, or steering and trimming the 
sails of a boat, constituted his chief de- 
lights ; and to the superficial observer 
seemed his sole occupation, q 
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On the death of his great uncle Wil- 
liam, 5th Lord Byron, May 19, 1798, he 
succeeded to the title ; being then only 
ten years of age. Towards the close of 
this year he was removed to Harrow. 
Speaking of his studies there, his Lord- 
ship says, in a note to the fourth Canto 
of Childe Harold, “In some parts of the 
Continent, young persons are taught 
from mere common authors, and do not 
read the best Classics till their matu- 
rity. I certainly co not speak on this 
point from any pique or aversion to- 
wards the plan of my education. I was 
not a slow though an idle boy; and I 
believe no one could be more attached 
to Harrow than I have always been, and 
with reason : —a part of the time passed 
there was the happiest of my life; and 
my preceptor (the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Drury) was the best and worthiest friend 
{1 ever possessed, whose warnings I have 
remembered but too well, but too late 
when I have erred,’’ &c. 

At the age of little more than six- 
teen, he removed to the University of 
Cambridge, where he became a student 
of Trinity College. 

At the age of nineteen he left the 
University for Newstead Abbey, and 
the same year gave to the world his 
** Hours of Idleness,” 1807. (see vol. 
LxXvil. p. 1217). 

In his aquatic exercises near New- 
stead Abbey, he had seldom any other 
companion than a large Newfoundland 
dog, to try whose sagacity and fidelity 
he would sometimes fall out of the boat, 
as if by accident, when the dog would 
seize him and drag him ashere. On 
losing this dog, in the autumn of 1808, 
his Lordship caused a monument to be 
erected, commemorative of its attach- 
ment, with an inscription, from which 
we extract the following lines : 


«* Ye who, perchance, behold thissimple urn, 
Pass siotibanpts none you wish to mourn! 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise ; 
I never knew but one, and here he lies.” 


On arriving at the age of manhood, 
Lord Byron embarked at Falmouth for 
Lisbon, and from thence proceeded 
across the Peninsula to the Mediterra- 
nean, in company with J. C. Hobhouse, 
esq. M.P. In 1809 Mr. Hobhouse pub- 
lished “* Imitations and Translations,” 
&c. several beautiful pieces of which 
were written by Lord Byron. The same 
year Lord Byron produced his “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” a sati- 
rical poem. This production was occa- 
sioned by the rough treatment he met 
from the Criticks on the publication of 
his “‘ Hours of Idleness.” It evinced a 
Spirit not to be repressed, and talents 
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that excited greater expectations. The 
travels of his Lordship are described in 
the notes to his “Childe Harold.” It 
is somewhat singular that bis Lordship 
should have then had a narrow escape 
from a fever in the vicinity of the place 
where he has just ended his life : 

“When, in 1810,” he says, “ after 
the departure of my friend, Mr. Hob- 
house, for England, I was seized with 
a severe fever in the Morea; these men 
(Albanians) saved my life, by frighten- 
ing away my physician, whose throat 
they threatened to cut, if I was not 
cured within a given time. To this con- 
solatory assurance of posthumous retri- 
bution, and a resolute refusal of Dr. 
Romanelli’s prescriptions, I attribute 
my recovery. [ had left my last re- 
maining English servant at Athens ; 
my dragoman or interpreter was as ill 
as myself, and my poor Arnaouts nursed 
me with an attention which would bave 
done honour to civilization.” 

While the Salsette frigate, in which 
Lord Byron was a passenger to Con- 
stantinople, lay in the Dardanelles, a 
discourse arose among some of the of- 
ficers respecting the practicability of 
swimming across the Hellespont. Lord 
Byron and Lieut. Ekenhead agreed to 
make the trial—they accordingly at- 
tempted this enterprise on the 3d of 
May, 1810. The following is the ac- 
count given of it by his Lordship: 

“The whole distance from Abydos, 
the place whence we started, to our 
landing at Sestos on the other side, in- 
cluding the length we were carried by 
the current, was computed by those on 
board the frigate at upwards of four 
English miles; though the actual 
breadth is barely one. The rapidity 
of the current is such, that no boat 
can row directly across ; and it may in 
some measure be estimated, from the 
circumstance of the whole distance 
being accomplished by one of the par- 
ties in an hour and five, and by the 
other, in an hour and ten minutes. The 
water was extremely cold, from the 
melting of the mountain snows. About 
three weeks before, we bad made an 
attempt ; but having ridden all the way 
from the Troad the same morning, and 
the water being of an icy chillness, we 
found it necessary to postpone the com- 
pletion till the frigate anchored below 
the castles, when we swam the Straits, 
as just stated, entering a considerable 
way above the European, and landing 
below the Asiatic, fort. Chevalier says 
that a young Jew swam the same dis- 
tance for his mistress; and Olivier men- 
tions its having been done by a Neapo- 
litan; but our Consul at Tarragona 
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remembered neither of those circum- 
stances, and tried to dissuade us from 
the attempt. A namber of the Sal- 
sette’s crew were known to have ac- 
complished a greater distance; and the 
only thing that surprised me was, that 
as doubts had been entertained of the 
truth of Leander’s story, no traveller 
had ever endeavoured to ascertain its 
practicability.” 

This notable adventure was, however, 
followed by a fit of the ague. 

He returned to England in 1811, af- 
ter an absence of nearly three years, 
and the two first Cantos of ‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” (see vol. LXxxt1, 
i. p. 448) made their appearance in Feb- 
ruary 1812. To this poem in succes- 
sion, followed the ‘Giaour,” and the 
“ Bride of Abydos,” (see vol. LXXXIV. i, 
51) two Turkish stories, and while the 
world was yet divided in opinion as to 
which of these three pieces the palm 
was due, he produced his beautiful 
poems of the “ Corsair” and “ Lara.” 

In 1812 his Lordship disposed of New- 
stead Abbey, which he has commemo- 
rated in one of his early compositions, 
for about 150,000/.; and in 1814 he took 
possession of it again through a condi- 
tion not being fulfilled. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, bis Lord- 
ship married, at Seaham, in the county 
of Durham, Anne-Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of Sir Ralph Millbank Noel, Baro- 
net, and on the 10th of Dec. of the 
same year, his Lady brought him a 
daughter. Within a few weeks, how- 
ever, after that event a separation took 
place, for which various causes have 
been stated. This difference excited a 
strong sensation at the time. His 
Lordship, while the public anxiety as 
to the course he would adopt was at 
its height, suddenly left the kingdom 
with the resulution never to return. 

He crossed over to France, through 
which he passed rapidly to Brussels, 
taking in his way a survey of the field 
of Waterloo, He proceeded to Cuob- 
lentz, and thence up the Rhine as far 
as Basle, After visiting some of the 
most remarkable scenes in Switzerland, 
he proceeded to the North of Italy. He 
took up his abode for some time at 
Venice, where he was joined by Mr. 
Hobhouse, who accompanied him in 
an excursion to Rome, where he com- 
pleted his ** Chi'de Harold.” 

At Venice, Lord Byron avoided as 
much as possible all intercourse with 
his countrymen. He quitted that city, 
and took up his residence in other parts 
of the Austrian dominions in Italy, 
which he quitted for Tuscany. He was 
joined by the late Mr. Shelley (see vol. 
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XC. ji. 383.) and afterwards by Mr, Leigh 
Hunt ; and they jointly produced a peri- 
odical entitled “The Liberal,” a work 
now defunct. (See vol. xcit, ii. p. 348). 

In 1815 he published 24 “ Hebrew 
Melodies,”’ “written at the request of 
the author's friend, the Hon. D. Kin- 
naird, for a selection of Hebrew Me- 
lodies ;” and they were also published, 
with the Musick arranged by Mr. Bra- 
ham and Mr. Nathan. (See vol. Lxxxv. i. 
p- 539. ii, p. 141). The following year 
produced his “Siege of Corinth,” the 
third Canto of “* Childe Harold,” and 
a little Collection of “ Poems,” amongst 
which is the “* Farewell,” inserted in vol. 
LXXxvi. i. p. 357. By an affidavit made 
in the Court of Chancery, it appears that 
Mr. Murray had paid Lord Byron 5,000/. 
for the copyright of various Poems, 
of which 2,000/. were for the 3d Canto 
of Childe Harold, and for “The Pri- 
soner of Chillon,—A Dream—and Other 
Poems” (see vol. Lxxxvul. i. p.41). The 
**Childe Harold” consists of 118 stan- 
zas, which were paid for at more than 
10/. a stanza, and more than a guinea 
a line!! In the European Magazine for 
1814 is a letter from Mr. R. C. Dallas, 
in answer to an assertion contained in 
an evening paper, that Lord Byron re- 
ceived and pocketed large sums for his 
book, who states ‘that Lord Byron 
never received a shilling for any of his 
works. ‘To my certain knowledge, the 
profits of the ‘Satire’ were left entirely 
to the publisher of it. The gift of the 
copyright of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgri- 
mage’ | have already publicly acknow- 
ledged, and I now add my acknowledg- 
ment for that of the ‘ Corsair.” With 
respect to his two other Poems, the 
*Giaour’ and the ‘Bride of Abydos,’ 
Mr. Murray can truly attest that no part 
of the sale of those have ever touched 
his Lordship’s hands, or been disposed 
of for his own use.” By the affidavit 
noticed above, it appears that Lord By- 
ron has received sums of money, aud 
those very considerable, from Mr, Murray, 
for his productions ; but “ neither rank 
nor fortune,” says Mr. Dallas, “ seems 
to me to place any man above this; for 
what difference does it make in honour 
and noble feelings, whether a copyright 
be bestowed, or its value employed in 
beneficent purposes ?” 

The publication of his “ Siege of Co- 
rintb,’ &c. was inferior to all bis for- 
mer productions, and gave rise to the 
following critique. ‘* Having once gain- 
ed the tide of fortune, he may have ex- 
claimed, ‘Inveni portam—spes et fortu- 
na, valete,’—but let him ‘ take heed Jest 
he fall ;’ his laurels, like those of the sol- 
dier, or the actor, may not for ever 
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’ bloom. A weill-fought and successful 
enterprize may to- entwine them 
luxuriantly on their brows, but the less 
fortunate attempt of to-morrow soil 
them with disgrace. We look with re- 
gret on those scenes of our childhood 
which nature and art had united in em- 
bellishing, if the hand of assiduity has 
in latter days neglected their culture ; 
and thongh some of the well-known 
haunts, and many of their flowers may 
still mark the spot, they are the less 
valued, if among them are found the 
tares of bad culture, and the weeds of 
carelessness.” The justice of applying 
this remark to Lord Byron’s later pro- 
ductions, will be acknowledged by even 
every devoted friend to his muse. 

In 1817 be published ‘* Manfred, a 
Dramatic Poem,” and ‘‘ The Lament 
of Tasso.” ‘The former of these pieces 
exhibit “ palpable indications of faded 
faculty,” and is decidedly one of the 
wildest and worst of its author’s; while 
the latter is highly creditable to his 
talents. (See vol. Lxxxvu. ii. pp. 45, 


50). 

About 1818 Lord Byron resided at 
Abydos for some time; from whence 
he went to Tenedos; where it is pro- 
bable he wrote ‘‘ The Bride of Aby- 
dos.” His house stood facing the Hel- 
lespont, and had a full view of the en- 
trance to the sea of Marmora, and the cas- 
tles and shores of the Dardanelles. He 
embarked in his felucca from Tenedos 
to the Island of Scio, where his land- 
ing was hailed with joy by the natives: 
he bad before been there, and was well 
known. He took up bis residence in 
asmall cottage on the top of the high 
mountain of Sopriano; and during the 
three months which he resided upon 
this island, never once entered the ca- 
pital, but visited every classical scene, 
frequently sleeping at the peasant’s 
cottages, where he was sure to be well 
received on account of his liberality ; 
many instances of which might be pro- 
duced. Lord Byron’s departure from 
Scio was marked by much regret on the 
part of the Greeks, to whom he had 
been a sincere friend. His felucca ar- 
rived at Point Sombro, where he was 
received by a salute of four guns, which 
he returned by eight as he left the har- 
bour of Scio, and made to Mitylene. 
Lord Byron never visited any island 
upon which he did not leave some 
marks of his goodness. To the Greek 
Church at Mitylene he gave 40/. ; to the 
Hospital 602, ; and in private charity con- 
siderably more, From Mitylene he went 
to Cos, where he was attacked with a 
painful disorder, from which be gradu- 
ally recovered, and departed to Athens, 
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where, no doubt, he traced out many 
of the scenes of “ Childe Harold.”” 

In 1818 was published “ Beppo, a 
Venetian Story.” It wanders on from 
digression to digression ; occasionally 
pointed or even sour and satiric, but 
chiefly in the listless style in which verse is 
allowed to fashion sentiment, when the 
writer has thrown the reins on the neck 
of imagination. (See vol. LXxxvill. ii. 
p. 144.) 

In 1819 he published “ Mazeppa, a 
Poem,” and “Don Juan;” the latter 
announced and published in a very mys- 
terious manner, no bookseller’s name 
being affixed. (See.vol. LXxxxix. ii. p. 43, 
152). This work was attacked in a 
pamphlet intituled, ‘“‘ Remarks Critical 
and Moral on the talents of Lord By- 
ron, and the tendencies of ‘ Don Juan.’ 
By the Author of ‘Hypocrisy,’ a Sa- 
tire,” (see vol. xc. i. p. 344). In 1890 
was published his “‘ Duge of Venice,” 
at the end of which is “The Prophe- 
cies of Dante.” 

In 1821 Lord Byron entered the field 
with the Rev. Wm, Lisle Bowles, by 
publishing a letter on “ Strictures on 
the Life and Writings of Pope,” 
which was answered by the Rev. Au- 
thor (see vol. xci. i, p. 291, 534), 

In this year he published “ Sarda- 
napalus, a Tragedy ;” the “* Three Fos- 
cari, a Tragedy;” “Cain, a Mystery.” 
(See vol. xct. ii. 537, 613, and vol, xc, 
i. p60.) The subsequent productions 
of Lord Byron have all consisted of im- 
moral and infidel sentiments. His “ Vi- 
sion of Judgment,”’ a parody on that of 
Southey, is justly censured in our vol. 
xc, ii, 348. Ip 1822 he published 
“Werner, a Tragedy,” founded on a 
German tale. His ‘‘ Heaven and Earth, 
a Mystery,” was published in 1823 (see 
vol xcil. i, p. 43). In this year he also 
added six Cantos to his “Don Juan,” 
which have since received an increase 
of three more. 

His patrimonial estate received lately 
a large increase by the death of Lady 
Byron’s mother; and a valuable coal 
mine, said to be worth 50,0002 had 
been discovered on his Rochdale estate 
before he left England ; so that at his 
death he must have been in the pos- 
session of a large income. 

On the 9th of April, Lord Byron, who 
had been living very low, exposed bim- 
self in a violent rain; the consequence 
of which was a severe could, and he was 
immediately confined to his bed. The 
low state to which he had been reduced 
by his abstinence, and probably by some 
of the remaining effects of previous ill- 
ness, from which he had recently re- 
covered, made him unwilling—at least 
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he refused—to be bled. It is to be la~ 
mented that no one was near his Lord- 
ship who had sufficient influence over 
his mind, or who was bimself sufficiently 
aware of the necessity of the case, to 
induce him to submit to that remedy, 
which, in all human probability, would 
have saved a life so valuable to Greece. 
The inflammatory action, unchecked, 
terminated fatally on the 19th of April. 
The friends who were near him at the 
time of his decease, in addition to Prince 
Mavrocordato, were Mr. Parry, who bad 
organized the artillery and engineer 
corps for the Greeks at Missolonghi, Mr. 
Bourke, and Count Gamba. The let- 
ters from the last-named gentleman first 
communicated the intelligence to Lord 
Sidney Osborne, who forwarded it with 
the kindest attention to the friends of 
Lord Byron in England, and proceeded 
from Corfu to Zante, to make whatever 
arrangements might be necessary re- 
specting his remains, 

Lord Byron had succeeded, his friends 
are informed, in stirring up among the 
people of the part of Greece in which 
he had resided, an almost inconceivable 
enthusiasm. His exertions were inces- 
sant in their cause, and the gratitude of 
the people was proportioned to them, 
His influence was not lessened by being 
employed often to procure humane, even 
kind treatment towards the Turkish cap- 
tives. On the day of Lord Byron’s death, 
and wien he appeared in imminent dan- 
ger, the Prince Mavrocordato wrote to 
his Lordship’s friend and companion, 
Count Gamba, requesting that a Com- 
mittee might be immediately appointed 
to take the necessary measures for the 
security of his property; in consequence 
of which, four Gentlemen have been no- 
minated to act until other arrangements 
can be made. 

On the 20th of April, 1824, Prince 
Mavrocordato addressed a letter to J. 
Bowring, esq. Secretary to the Greek 
Committee, informing him of the awful 
event. 

He says, “ Our loss is irreparable, and 
it is with justice that we abandon our- 
selves to inconsolable sorrow. Notwith- 
standing the difficult circumstances in 
which I am placed, I shall attempt to 
perform my duty towards this great 
man: the eternal gratitude of my coun- 
try will perbaps be the only true tri- 
bute to his memory. The Deputies will 
communicate to you the details of this 
melancholy event, on which the grief 
which I feel will not allow me to dwell 
longer. You will excuse—you will jus- 
tify, my being overwhelmed with sor- 
row.” 


The following is a translation of the 
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Proclamation which was issued by the 
Greek Authorities at Missolonghi, to 
the grief of its inhabitants, who were 
thus arrested in the celebration of their 
Easter festivities : 


¢ PRovisiONAL GOVERNMENT OF GREECE, 

“The present days of festivity are 
converted into | of bitter lamenta- 
tion for all—Lord Byron departed this 
life to-day, about eleven o’clock in the 
evening, in consequence of a rheuma- 
tic inflammatory fever, which had last- 
ed for ten days. During the time of 
his illness your general anxiety evinced 
the profound sorrow that pervaded your 
hearts. All classes, without distinction 
of sex or age, oppressed by grief, en- 
tirely fi the days of Easter. The 
death of this illustrious personage is cer- 
tainly a most calamitous event for all 
Greece, and still more lamentable for 
this city, to which he was eminently 
partial, of which he became a citizen, 
and of the dangers of which he was de- 
termined personally to partake when 
circumstances should require it, His 
mounificent donations to this community 
are before the eyes of every one, and 
no one amongst us ever ceased, or ever 
will cease, to consider him, with the 
purest and most grateful sentiments, 
our benefactor. Until the dispositions 
of the National Government regarding 
this most calamitous event be known, 
by virtue of the Decree of the Legisla- 
ture, No. 314, of date the 13th of Oc- 
tober, 

“ It is ordained,—1. To-morrow, by 
sun-rise, thirty-seven minute guns shall 
be fired from the batteries of this town, 
equal to the number of years of the de- 
ceased personage. 

**2, All public offices, including all 
Courts of Justice, shall be shut for three 
following days. 

“3, All shops, except those for pro- 
visions and medicines, shall also be kept 
sbut ; and all sorts of musical instru- 
ments, all dances customary in these 
days, all sorts of festivities and merri- 
ment in the public taverns, and every 
other sort of public amusement, shall 
cease during the above-named period. 

“4. A general mourning shall take 
place for twenty-one days. 

“ 5, Funeral ceremonies shall be per- 
formed in all the churches, 

** A, MAVROCORDATO. 
** GiorGio Praipt, Secretary. 

« Missolonghi, 13th April, 1824,” 

We understand that at Missolonghi 
the grief that pervaded the inhabitants 
did not require this notification from 
the Government: mourning was deep 
and universal. 

Thus 
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. Thus has perished, in the flower of 
his age, in the noblest of » one 
of the greatest Poets England ever pro- 
duced. His death, at this moment, is, 
no doubt, a severe misfortune to the 
struggling people for whom he has so 
generously devoted himself. He had 
virtues and he had failings; the latter 
were in a great measure the result of 
the means of indulgence which were 
placed within his reach at so early a 
period of his life. ‘Give me neither 
poverty nor riches,” said an inspired 
writer, and certainly it may be said 
that the gift of riches is an unfortu- 
nate one for the possessor. The aim 
which men, who are not born to wealth, 
have constantly before them, gives a 
relish to existence to which the here- 
ditary opulent must ever be strangers. 
Gratifications of every kind svon lose 
their attraction; the game of life is 
played without interest; for that which 
can be obtained without effort is never 
highly prized. 

It is fortunate for the great when 
they can escape from themselves into 
some pursuit, which, by firing their 
ambition, gives a stimulus to their ac- 
tive powers.—We rejoiced to see Lord 
Byron engaged in a cause which afforded 
such motives for exertions, and we an- 
ticipated from him many days of glory ; 
but it has been otherwise decreed. 

In every publication of this noble 
Bard, the same delight in the terrible 
pervades ; the same dark shades of cha- 
racter are constantly delineated. Bold 
imagery and beautiful description are 
to be found in every page; yet the 
whole convey but a transient pleasure, 
and very little morality. He supplied 
the corrupt with excuses for corrup- 
tion, and the infidel with sneers against 
religion. Whether Lord Byron was 
guilty of plagiarism has been a matter 
of controversy. Some remarks on this 
point may be seen in vol. LXXXvuII. i. 
pp- 121. 389. 390. In the subsequent vo- 
lumes of our Magazine will be found 
many notices of Lord Byron and his 
productions. 

The following tribute to the memory 
of the Noble Bard is said to be written 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

** Amidst the general calmness of the 
political atmosphere, we have been stun- 
ned, from another quarter, by one of 
those death-notes, which are peeled at 
intervals, as from an Archangel’s trum- 
pet, to awaken the soul of a whole peo- 
ple at onee. Lord Byron, who has so 
long and so amply filled the highest 
place in the public eye, has shared the 
lot of humanity. That mighty genius, 
which walked amongst men as some- 





thing superior to ordinary mortality, 
and whose powers were beheld with 
wonder, and something approaching to 
terror, as if we knew not whether they 
were of good or of evil, is laid as soundly 
to rest as the poor peasant whose ideas 
never went beyond his daily task. The 
voice of just blame, and of malignant 
censure, are at once silenced ; and we 
fee] almost as if the great Luminary of 
heaven had suddenly disappeared from 
the sky, at the moment when every te- 
lescope was levelled for the examination 
of the spots which dimmed its bright- 
ness. It is not now the question, what 
were Byron's faults, what his mistakes ; 
but, how is the blank which he has left 
in British Literature to be filled up? 
Not, we fear, in one generation, which, 
among many highly gifted persons, has 
produced none who approached Lord 
Byron in ORIGINALITY, the first attri- 
bute of genius. Only thirty-seven years 
old—so much already done for immor- 
tality—so much time remaining, as it 
seemed to us short-sighted mortals, to 
maintain and tu extend his fame, and to 
atone for errors in conduct, and levities 
im composition,—who will not grieve 
that such a race has been shortened, 
though not always keeping the straight 
path; such a light extinguished, though 
sometimes flaming to dazzle and to be- 
wilder? One word on this ungrateful 
subject ere we quit it for ever. 

* The errors of Lord Byron arose nei- 
ther from depravity of heart,—for Na- 
ture had not committed the anomaly of 
uniting to such extraordinary talents an 
imperfect moral sense,—nor from feel- 
ings dead to the admiration of virtue. 
No man had ever a kinder heart for 
sympathy, or a more open hand for the 
relief of distress ; and no mind was ever 
more formed for the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of noble actions, providing he 
was convinced that the actors had pro- 
ceeded on disinterested principles. Lord 
Byron was totally free from the curse 
and degradation of literature, its jea- 
lousies we mean, and its envy. But bis 
wonderful genius was of a nature which 
disdained restraint, even when restraint 
was most wholesome. When at school, 
the tasks in which he excelled were 
those only which he undertook volun- 
tarily ; and his situation as a young 
man of rank, with strong passions, and 
in the uncontrolled enjoyment of a con- 
siderable fortune, added to that impa- 
tience of strictures or coercion which 
was natural to him. As an author he 
refused to plead at the bar of Criticism ; 
as a man, he would not submit to be 
morally amenable to the tribunal of 
public opinion. Remonstrances from a 

friend, 
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friend, of whose intentions and kind- 
ness he was secure, bad often great 
weight with him; but there were few 
who could venture on a task so difficult. 
Reproof he endured with impatience, 
and reproach hardened him in his er- 
ror; so that he often resembled the gal- 
lant war-steed, who rushes forward on 
the steel that wounds him. Inthe most 
painful crisis of his private life, he 
evinced this irritability and impatience 
of censure in such a degree as almost to 
resemble the noble victim of the bull- 
fight, which is more maddened by the 
squibs, darts, and petty annoyances, of 
the unworthy crowds beyond the lists, 
than by the lance of his nobler and, so 
to speak, bis more legitimate antago- 
nist. In a word, much of that in which 
he erred, was in bravado and scorn of 
his censors, and was done with the mo- 
tive of Dryden's despot, ‘to shew his 
arbitrary power.’ It is needless to say, 
that his was a false and prejudiced view 
of such a contest; and that if the no- 
ble Bard gained a sort of triumph, by 
compelling the world to read poetry, 
though mixed with baser matter, be- 
cause it was his, he gave in return, an 
unworthy triumph to the unworthy, be- 
sides deep sorrow to those whose applause 
in his cooler moments he most valued. 
“It was the same with his politics, 
which on several occasions assumed a 
tone menacing and contemptuous to 
the Constitution of his country: while, 
in fact, Lord Byron was in his own 
heart sufficiently sensible, not only of 
his privileges as a Briton, but of the 
distinction attending bis high birth and 
rank, and was peculiarly sensitive of 
those shades which constitute what is 
termed the manners of a gentleman. 
Indeed, notwithstanding his having em- 
ployed epigrams, and all the petty war 
of wit, when such would have been 
much hetter abstained from, he would 
have been found, had a collision taken 
place between the aristocratic and de- 
mocratic parties in the state, exerting 
all his energies in defence of that to 
which he naturally belonged. His own 
feeling on these subjects he has explain- 
ed in the very last canto of “ Don Juan ;” 
and they are in entire harmony with the 
opinions which we have seen expressed 
in his correspondence, at a moment 
when matters appeared to approach to 
a serious struggle in his native coun- 
try: 
He was independent—ay, much more, 
Than those who were not paid for inde- 
pendence ; 
As common soldiers, or a common——Shore, 
Have in their several arts or parts as- 
cendence 
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O’er the irregulars in lust or gore, 

Who do not give professional attendance. 
Thus on the mob all statesmen are as eager 
To prove their pride, as footmen to a beggar. 

“We are not, however, Byron’s apo- 
logists, for now, alas! he needs none. 
His excellencies will now be universally 
acknowledged, and his faults (let us 
hope and believe) not remembered in 
his epitaph. It will be recollected what 
part he has sustained in British Litera- 
ture since the first appearance of § Childe 
Harold,’ a space of nearly sixteen years. 
There has been no reposing under the 
shade of his laurels, no living upon the 
resource of past reputation, none of that 
coddiing and petty precaution, which 
little authors call ‘ taking care of their 
fame.’ Byron let his fame take care of 
itself. His foot was always in the are- 
na, his shield hung always in the lists ; 
and although his own gigantic renown 
increased the difficulty of the struggle, 
since he could produce nothing, how- 
ever great, which exeeeded the public 
estimate of his genius, yet he advanced 
to the honourable contest again and 
again, and came always off with dis- 
tinction, almost always with complete 
triumph, As various in composition as 
Shakspeare himself (this will be admit- 
ted by all who are acquainted with his 
‘Don Juan’), he has embraced every 
topic of human life, and sounded every 
string on the divine harp, from its slight- 
est to its most powerful and. heart-as- 
tounding tones. There is scarce a pas- 
sion, or a situation, which has escaped his 
pen; and he might bedrawn, like Garrick, 
between the weeping and the laughing 
Muse, although his most powerful efforts 
have certainly been dedicated to Mel- 
pomene. His genius seemed as prolific 
as various. The most prodigal use did 
not exhaust his powers, nay, seemed ra- 
ther to increase their vigour. Neither 
* Childe Harold,’ nor any of the most 
beautiful of Byron’s earlier tales, con- 
tain more exquisitive morsels of poetry 
than are to be found scattered through 
the cantos of ‘ Don Juan,’ amidst verses 
which the author appears to have thrown 
off with an effort as spontaneous as that 
of a tree resigning its leaves to the wind. 
—But that noble tree will never more 
bear fruit or blossom! It has been cut 
down in its strength, and the past is all 
that remains to us of Byron. We can 
searee reconcile ourselves to the idea— 
scarce think that the voice is silent for 
ever, which, bursting so often on our 
ear, was often beard with rapturous ad- 
miration, sometimes with regret, but 
always with the deepest interest, 

All that’s bright must fade, 

The brightest still the fleetest ! 
“With 
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‘* With a strong feeling of awful sor- 
row, we take leave of the subject. 
Death creeps upon our most serious as 
well as upon our most idle employ- 
ments; and it is a reflection solemn 
and gratifying, that he found our Byron 
in no moment of levity, but contribut- 
ing his fortune, and hazarding his life, 
in behalf of a people only endeared to 
him by their past glories, and as fellow- 
creatures suffering under the yoke of a 
heathen oppressor. To have fallen in 
a crusade for freedom and humanity, as 
in olden times it would have been an 
atonement for the blackest crimes, may 
in the present be allowed to expiate 
greater follies than even exaggerating 
calumny has propagated against By- 


It is well known that the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, written by himself, had 
been deposited in the keeping of Mr. 
Thomas Moore, and designed as a legacy 
for his benefit. This gentleman, with 
the consent and at the desire of Lord 
Byron, had long ago sold the manu- 
script to Mr. Murray for the large sum 
of 2,000 guineas. These Memoirs are 
however lost to the world; the leading 
facts relating to which are related as 
follows by Mr. Moore. 

“ Without entering into the respec- 
tive claims of Mr. Murray and myself 
to the property in these Memoirs (a 
question which, now that they are de- 
stroyed, can be but of little moment 
to any one), it is sufficient to say that, 
believing the manuscript still to be 
mine, I placed it at the disposal of 
Lord Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh, with 
the sole reservation of a protest against 
its totat destruction—at least without 
previous perusal and consultation among 
the parties. The majority of the per- 
sons present disagreed with this opinion, 
and it was the only point upon which 
there did exist any difference between 
us. The manuscript was accordingly 
torn and burnt before our eyes; and 
I immediately paid to Mr. Murray, in 
the presence of the Gentlemen assem- 
bled, 2,000 guineas, with interest, &c. 
being the amount of what I owed him 
upon the security of my bond, and for 
which I now stand indebted to my pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Longman and Co. 

“Since then the family of Lord By- 
ron have, in a manner highly honour- 
able to themselves, proposed an arrange- 
ment, by which the sum thus paid to 
Mr. Murray might be reimbursed me; 
but, from feelings and considerations, 
which it is unnecessary here to explain, 
I have respectfully, but peremptorily, 
declined their offer.”” 


Dowacer Ducuess or Devonsuire. 

March 30. At Rome, aged 64, Eli- 
zabeth Duchess Dowager of Devonshire, 
a lady much celebrated by the patronage 
she bestowed on the Arts. She had made 
Rome her abode for several years past, 
and expended a considerable sum of 
money in clearing out the ruins of dif- 
ferent ancient temples, and in dragging 
the Tiber for antiquities. 

She was the 2d daughter of Frederick. 
Augustus Hervey, 4th Eazl of Bristol, 
and Bp. of Derry, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Jermyn Danvers, bart. In 
1776 she married, first, John-Thomas 
Foster, esq. nephew of the Right Hon. 
A. Foster, Lord Chief Baron of the Irish 
Exchequer. He died in 1796, leaving is- 
sue two sons. On the 19th of October, 
1809, she married, secondly, William 
5th Duke of Devonshire, K.B. ty whom 
(who died, July 29, 1811,) she had no 
issue. 

Marguis or Lorutan. 

April 27. At the seat of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, at Richmond, Wm. Kerr, 
Marquis and Earl of Lothian, Ear! of 
Ancram, Baron Kerr of Newbottle and 
Jedburgh, K. T. Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Roxburgh and county of 
Mid-Lothian. He was the eldest son 
ef Wm. Jobn, 5th Marquis, by Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of Chichester For- 
tescue, of Dromisken, co. Louth (by 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Rich. ist Lord 
Mornington, grandfather of the Duke 
of Wellington and Marquis Wellesley) ; 
was married, first, April 14, 1793, to | 
Henrietta Hobart, eldest dau. of Jobn, 
2d Earl of Buckinghamshire (whose 
former marriage with the Ist Earl Bel- 
more was dissolved by Act of Parlia- 
ment), and by her had issue the pre- 
sent Marquis; two other sons, and one 
daughter. 

His first wife dying August 1805, his 
Lordship married, Dec. 1806, Henrietta 
Scott, youngest dau. of Henry, 3d Duke 
of Buccleuch, K.G. by Elizabeth, dau. 
of George Duke of Montague ; and had 
issue five children. On the death of his 
father, Jan. 4, 1815, he succeeded to 
the titles. 





Tue Ear or CLARENDON. 

March7. At his seat, the Grove, near 
Watford, Herts, Thomas Villiers, Earl 
of Clarendon, Lord Hyde, of Hindon, a 
Count in the Ki of Russia, Go- 
vernor of Harrow School. His Lord- 
ship was the eldest son of Thomas, Ist 
Earl, by Charlotte Capel, eldest daugh- 
ter of William, 3d Earl of Essex, (hy 
is 
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his first wife Jane, dau. and coheir of 
Henry Hyde, the last Earl of Claren- 
don and Rochester,) was born Dec. 25, 


1753. On the death of his father, Dec. 


11, 1786, he succeeded to the title. His 
Lordship, wbo was never married, is suc- 
ceeded by his brother John-Charles. 

His remains were interred at Watford 
the 17th of March, with considerable 
pomp. The hearse was preceded by 
gentlemen, farmers, and tradesmen, 
on foot, and on horseback; a plume 
of feathers; state hearse, bearing the 
Coronet on a Cushion; and was fol- 
lowed by the mourners and pall-bearers, 
in six coaches, drawn by six horses; his 
Lordsbip’s household, in two coaches 
and four; four sons of Mr, J. Leach, 
his Lordship’s steward; labourers; and 
gentlemen’s carriages. 





Baron MAsERES. 

May 19. At Reigate, Surrey, in bis 
93d yenr, Francis Maseres, esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. Cursitor Baron of the Ex- 
ehequer. This literary veteran was born 
in London, 15 Dec. 1731, of a family 
originally French, but settled here on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
His grandfather was one of five brothers, 
who were unequally divided, when the 
call was made on them for an avowal of 
their religious principles, three of them 
adhering to the Protestant faith, the 
other two, the head of the family and 
the physician, quitting it fur the doc- 
trines established by law: and what is re- 
markable, the three whothus distinguish- 
ed themselves were officers in the French 
king’s service. The Baron's grandfather 
was well-received by William the Third, 
served under him in Ireland, and was 
employed by bim in important services 
in Portugal ; but he attained no higher 
rank than that of Colonel. His father 
was a physician in Broad-street, Soho, 
which residence he quitted for one in 
Rathbone-place, occopied by his widow 
after his decease, then by his son John, 
at whose death it came into the posses- 
sion of the Baron, who out of term- 
time used to dine, though he never 
slept there. He received his education 
at Kingston-upon-Thames, under tbe 
Rev. Mr. Wooddeson, after which he be- 
came a member of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degrees of B.A. 
1752, and M.A, 1755. 

In 1752 he obtained the first classi- 
eal medal at the first institution by the 
Duke of Newcastle, then Chancellor of 
the University, which he received from 
the Chancellor in person; the second 
being conferred on Porteus, then of 
Christ’s, afterwards Esquire Bedell of 
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the University, and latterly Bishop of 
London. 

While fellow of his college in 1758, 
he published “ A Dissertation on the 
Negative Sign in Algebra; containing 
a Demonstration of the Rules concern- 
ing it:’’ the design of which is, to re- 
move the difficulties that deter begin- 
ners in Algebra in the use of this sign, 
which is considered by the Baron in no 
other light than as the mark of the 
subtraction of a lesser number from a 
greater. Hence he denied the propri- 
ety of such expressions as negative 
roots, impossible roots, generation of 
equations, &c. &c. and would never read 
those works in which they were intro- 
duced. The celebrated Dr. Waring found 
him tenacious on this point; for having 
presented to him his “ Miscellanea Ana- 
lytica ;” and called on him at a suitable 
time afterwards, he found that the Ba- 
ron had not got to the second page of 
his work. The difficulty of understand- 
ing it was stated as the excuse, and the 
Doctor attempting to remove it, was 
stopped by the simple remark, that in 
the first page an expression occurred 
implying that the greater number should 
be taken from the less. This was assent- 
ed to by the Doctor, and the Baron not 
allowing that such a process cuuld ever 
take place, there was an end to all far- 
ther discussion.—The first part of the 
work contains the Demonstrations of the 
several operations of Addition, &c. in the 
way of using the negative sign; the se- 
cond part, the doctrine of quadratic and 
cubic equations. 

From the University Mr. Maseres re- 
moved to the Temple, where, in due 
course, he was calledto the Bar, and went 
the Western Circuit with little success, 
His first appointment was that of Attor- 
ney General of Quebec, where he distin- 
guished himself by bis loyalty during 
the American contest, and his zeal for 
the interests of the province. On his 
return to England he was made Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer in August 1773, 
which office he filled with great reputa- 
tion till bis death. He was. also on his re- 
turn from Quebec, agent tothe protestant 
settlers there, in which capacity he wrote 
a letter to the Lord Mayor, expressing the 
sincere and hearty thanks of the settlers 
for the City’s mark of their fraternal re- 
gard, testified towards them by their ad- 
dress to the King in their behalf, and 
requesting the Lord Mayor, &c. once 
more to exert themselves, in order to 
recover the civil and religious rights of a 
no inconsiderable number of honest and 
enterprising subjects of the crown, &c. 

In 1779 the Recorder of London ap- 

pointed 
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pointed Mr. Maseres his Deputy, and in 
1780 the Court of Common Council ap- 
pointed him Senior Judge of the Sheriff’s 
Court in the City of London; which 
office he resigned in 1822. 

In 1784 he took an active part with 
Bisbop Horsley and others in the con- 
test in the Royal Society, occasioned by 
displacing Dr. Hutton (see vol. xcuu. i. 
p. 230.) 

In 1800 the Baron published tracts on 
the Resolution of Affected Algebraic 
Equations, by Dr. Halley, Mr. Raphson, 
and Sir Isaac Newton. This volume also 
contains Col. Titus’s Arithmetical Pro- 
blem; and another Solution, by Wm. 
Frend, M.A. Fellow of Jesus College; 
with the Baron's Observations on Mr. 
Raphson’s Method of solving affected 
Equations of all degrees by Approxi- 
mation. 

It was to the liberal and enlightened 
patronage of Baron Maseres that the 
public are indebted for the Rev. John 
Hellins’ valuable translation of Donna 
Agnesi’s ‘* Institutioni Analytiche.” It 
had been translated many years before 
by the then late Professor Colson, the 
ingenious commentator on the Flux- 
ions of Newton. Baron Maseres, who in 
early life had known Colson, and had 
reason to infer from his conversation that 
he bad written a treatise on the higher 
geometry, which he had never published, 
was desirous of discovering this MS. and 
of giving it to the world. In his search 
he found, not the work he looked for, 
but Colson’s translation just mentioned ; 
and after removing some pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, which without such generous 
assistance would probably have for ever 
withheld it from the world, he obtained 
a copy of it, and put it into the hands of 
Mr. Hellins, who undertook to become 
its editor, and under whose inspection 
it was published in 3 vols. 4to. 1802. 

Besides the publications of the Baron, 
noticed above, he is either the Author or 
Editor of the fullowing : 

“The Elements of Plane Trigonome- 
try, with a Dissertation on the Nature 
and Use of Logarithms,’’ 1760, 8vo.— 
«An Account of the proceedings of the 
British and other Protestant Inhabitants 
of the Province of Quebec, in order to 
obtain a House of Assembly,” 1775, 8vo. 
—*The Canadian Freeholder, consisting 
of Dialogues between an Englishman 
and a Frenchman settled in Canada,” 
1779,. 3 vols. 8vo. — * Montesquieu’s 
View of the English Constitution trans- 
lated, with notes,’ 1781, 8vo.—* The 


Principles of the Doctrine of Life An- 
nuities,” 1783, 1 vol. 4to.—‘* The Mo- 
derate Reformer; or a proposal to cor- 
rect some abuses in the present estab- 
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lishment of the Church of England,’’ 
1791, 8vo.—** Enquiry into the extent 
of Power of Juries, on trials for Crimi- 
nal Writings,’ 1792, 8vo.—** Scriptores 
Logarithmici,’’ 1791-1807, 6 vols. 4to. 
(See vols. xiv. p. 447. LXXx1. p. 997.)— 
* James Bernoulli’s Doctrine of Permu- 
tations and Combinations, with some 
other useful Mathematical Tracts,” 1795, 
8vo.—** Appendix to Frend’s Principles 
of Algebra,” 1799, 8vo.—“ Historia An- 
glicane Monumenta,” 4to.--**Occasional 
Essays on various subjects, chiefly His- 
torical and Political,” 1809, 8vo.—** May’s 
History of the Parliament of England 
which began 3 Nov. 1640, a new edi- 
tion with a preface,” 1813, 4to.—* Three 
Tracts published at Amsterdam in 1691, 
and two under the name of Letters of 
General Ludlow to Edmund Seymour, 
and other persons, a new edition, with 
a preface,’’ 1813, 4to.—** The Irish Re- 
bellion; or a History of the Attempts 
of the Irish Papists to extirpate the Pro- 
testants, by Sir John Temple, a new 
edition, with a preface,’’ 1813, 4to.— 
“The Curse of Popery and Popish Pains 
to the Civil Government and Protestant 
Church of England ;"’ reprinted in 8vo. 
1807.—In 1820 he published a new edi- 
tion of Dr. James Welwood's ** Memoirs 
of the most material Transactions in 
England, for 100 years preceding the 
Revolution in 1688,” 8vo. 

In 1815 he published a collection of 
“Select Tracts relating to the Civil 
Wars in England, temp. Chas. I. and 
Cromwell’s Usurpation,”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Baron also wrote numerous arti- 
cles in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and the following paper in vol. II. of 
the Archwologia; View of the Ancient 
Constitution of the English Parliament ; 
which produced some observations from 
Charles Mellish, esq. F.S.A, in the same 
volume. 

From the above list of publications 
will be seen the general tenour of the 
Baron’s studies, in which he was aissi- 
duously engaged from the time that he 
left the University. His great work, the 
*‘Scriptores Logarithmici,” is of a na- 
ture from which no pecuniary advantage 
was to be expected, and bis liberality in 
presenting a copy of it to various public 
bodies, and to individuals, was such, that 
be was very much out of pocket by the 
publication, But he never regarded ex- 
pence either as to his own works or 
those which he patronised of others, and 
he was never wanting in assisting au- 
thors whose works he deemed worthy of 
being submitted to the press. In this 
case it was common with him to take 
upon himself the whole expence of print- 
ing and paper, Jeaving the author to re- 
pay 
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pay him when it suited his convenience, 
or he gave him the printing and paper. 
In one case be advanced above fifteen 
hundred pounds, of which he did not 
receive a farthing in return for nearly 
twenty years. But perhaps there never 
was a man so little attentive to the ac- 
cumulation of property, and yet at his 
death it was much greater than he him- 
self was aware of. His only guide was 
his banker’s books, and after defraying 
the expences of his chambers and his 
houses at Reigate and Rathbone-place, 
and the generally heavy articie of print- 
ing and paper for himself and others, the 
surplus of his revenue was invested in 
the three per cents. without regard to 
price, and he thought nothing more of 
the matter. 

His manner of life was uniform; a 
great part of the year was spent in 
chambers, dining in the Temple-hall 
in term time, and at his house in Rath- 
bone-place out of term, and the re- 
mainder of the year he passed at Rei- 
gate, where he spent a good deal of his 
time, and generally had a friend or two 
with him. Three or four years ago he 
vested money in the 3 per cents. in the 
names of the incumbents of four parishes 
adjoining Reigate, in trust to pay half 
a guinea to the Clergyman who should 
preach an afternoon sermon on Sundays, 
and if there was not a sermon, the half 
guinea for that day was to be applied by 
the Trustees to the benefit of the poor of 
their own parishes. The occasion of his 
benefaction was this: the late Vicar of 
Reigate kept a Curate, and many inha- 
bitants of that large parish wished to 
have a sermon on Sundays in the after- 
noon, there being many farmers whose 
servants could not attend Church in the 
morning; they raised a subscription for 
the Curate, who accordingly preached an 
afternoon sermon. The present Vicar 
did not keep a Curate, and claimed the 
benefit of the subscription, but the sub- 
seribers would not agree to his having 
it, and the afternoon sermon was dis- 
continued. The Trustees have had se- 
veral opportunities of giving unclaimed 
half guineas to their poor. He kept a very 
hospitable table, at which most of the 
eminent mathematicians who visited the 
metropolis were at one time or other 
to be found. His great delight was to 
have three or four friends with him, 
where every subject of science, litera- 
ture and common topics of the day was 
treated of with the utmost freedom of 
discussion. When his faculties were in 
full vigour, his conversation was replete 
with anecdote and information. Nu one 
was better acquainted with the history 
of his country, from the invasion of Ju- 
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lius Cesar to the present times: and 
when this has been mentioned to him, 
he used frequently to attribute it to the 
task he set himself early in life, to read 
through with the utmost attention Ra- 
pin’s History, and to make occasional 
use of the authorities referred to in that 
work, The period between the years 
1640 and 1660 was particularly impress- 
ed on his memory, and when he began 
to complain of its failure, by referring 
back to any distant event, the power of 
it was seen in its fullest extent. In his 
latter days this was remarkably ob- 
served ; for though passing events left 
no impression on his mind, so much so 
that in the evening he forgot that he 
had had a party at dinner, yet by lead- 
ing ts mind properly back to a distant 
period, it seemed to renew its pristine 
energy. 

In his profession of the law the Baron 
did not make a great figure, and he used 
to relate with great good humour his 
want of success in the Western Circuit : 
but Government was sensible of his ser- 
vices as Attorney General in Canada—an 
office which he filled up with great dig- 
nity, andin a manner highly beneficial 
to that province. They were rewarded 
by an appointment to the office of Cur- 
sitor Baron, more honorary than profit- 
able, but as it made no great inroads on 
his time, and is occupied chiefly in a 
routine of technical details, he was more 
at leisure to pursue his favourite studies. 
Few, however, possessed in so high a 
degree a knowledge of the laws of Eng- 
land, considered as a science ; and in 
questions of great moment the members 
of both houses have frequently availed 
themselves of his judgment and superior 
information. 

In politics he was a staunch Whig, 
bordering more on the Reformer than 
is supposed to be suited to the present 
principles of that party. For the con- 
stitution as settled at the revolution, 
and the principles which placed the 
present family on the throne, he was 
a strenuous advocate, But every thing 
that led to the domination of the mob, 
was his utmost abhorrence ; and for this 
reason he looked with horror on the ex- 
travagances committed by the French 
in their revolutionary career. In all his 
views of reform, he respected the rights 
of the present generation, conceiving 
that, what it derived from its predeces- 
sors was not to be wantonly sacrificed 
for adventurers, and imaginary good to 
successors, and too frequently for imme- 
diate gain to those who could be con- 
sidered in nq other light than robbers 
and plunderers. The Government, by 
Parliament, appeared to him in the 
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highest degree favourable to sound li- 
berty, but the innovation in the time 
of Henry VILL. in bis estimation intro- 
ducing sessions by prorogations was ao 
injudicious measure. He would have 
Parliament meet on a fixed day, conti- 
nuing to sit till all the business brought 
before it was finished, or it was dissolved 
by the Crown, And the elections for 
members of Parliament were to be also 
on one fixed day, to be concluded ina 
few hours in that day, by the persons 
assembling for that purpose at a con- 
venient distance from their habitations. 
The present confusion at elections seem- 
ed disposed only to promote the interest 
of agents, and ale-housekeepers, and to 
destroy the morals of the electors and 
the elected. So different were his feel- 
ings from those of the House of Com- 
mons in the case of libel, that he con- 
sidered the courts of law as the only 
places in which it could be tried; that a 
member was responsible to the House 
only for the language he used within it; 
and he coumissioned a common friend 
to express to Sir Francis Burdett his ap- 
probation of the pamphlet which oeca- 
sioned his confinement in the Tower, 
and his sorrow for the measures which 
it had produced, 

His moderate reform shews bim not 
to be inimical to a church establishment, 
on which he was strenuous for one im- 
provement, namely, that no clergyman 
should have more than ove cure of souls ; 
and he could searcely be breught to be- 
lieve, that a Bishop could have placed a 
clergyman in possession of a living, to 
hold it till bis own son was of age to 
take it, as he considered the prefer-~ 
ments vested in them as sacred trusts 
to be administered with a view not to 
their private interest, but the advance- 
ment of pious and learned clergymen. 

Witao the most liberal views of tole- 
ration on religious opinions, net exclud- 
ing the Deist or Atheist from civil em- 
ployments, the Baron was an Anti-ca- 
tholic, and this sentiment he used to 
justify in few words. It is a tenet of the 
catholic religion to burn heretics; and 
they, who will not tolerate others, ought 
not to be allowed to possess civil em- 
ployments, which may gradually give 
them an influence in the state. But his 
abhorrence of these intolerant senti- 
ments, which he attributed to them, did 
not extend to the persons of the Romish 
persuasion: fur his house was open to 
the refugees from France, where were to 
be seen archbishops and bishops, and num- 
bers of distinguished clergymen, driven 
from their homes by the atheistical bi- 
gotry of the times. His purse and his 
house were open to them, and a member 
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of the Parlement de Paris, who had been 
banished by Louis the Fifteenth with 
his brethren, for refusing to ratify the 
edict of that monarch, and who, not- 
withstanding, was one of the most zea- 
lous adherents to his successors, was 
one of bis most intimate friends, and 
had the use at all times of his country 
house for himself and family. 

His religious creed was contained in 
a very narrow compass, and his surviv- 
ing friends will never forget the solemn 
manner in which he used very frequent- 
ly to introduce it. There are three 
creeds, he would say, that are generally 
acknowledged in the Christian wor!d, 
contradictory in several respects to each 
other, and two of them composed by 
nobody knows whom, and nobody 
knows where. My creed is derived 
from my Saviour, and the time when 
and the manner in which it was ut- 
tered, gives it a title to pre-eminence, 
A few hours before his death, in an ad- 
dress to his father, Christ says, this is 
eternal life, to know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent. This is my creed, and happy 
would it be for the Christian world ii it 
had been content with it, and never laid 
down any other articles for a common 
faith. Hence all the disputes almost, 
which set Christians at variance with 
each other, and arise chiefly from scho- 
lastie terms, misunderstood and misap- 
plied, he would confine to the closet of 
the learned, convinced that the Gospel 
was proclaimed to the poor originally, 
and was never intended for learned 
themes of discussion in the pulpit. Un- 
der the influence of this creed he was 
animated with a sincere piety towards 
his maker, whom he served as a kind 
and benevolent father, and with un- 
feigned charity for all his fellow crea- 
tures, whom he considered as equal ob- 
jects of the love and care of the great 
Supreme. 

The mathematical principles of Sir Isaac 
Newton were not to his taste, and he 
thought them very improper for academi- 
eal studies. The positions of this great 
author, that quantities are some greater, 
and others less than nothing, and the ul- 
timate equality of quantities, which in 
no one period of their existence are 
equal, appeared to him the acme of 
absurdity. To these he attributed the 
wildness that now prevails in what may 
be called the French school, which aims 
at generalizations, and, however advan- 
tageous it may sometimes be to the 
mere artisan, is very unfit to lead the 
mind to true science and philosophy. 
Huygens and Galileo were, in his opi- 
nion, better models for imitation, the 
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one for purity of demonstration, the 
other for explaining philosophical sub- 
jects in a popular manner. 

The classical studies of his early years 
continued to delight him to the latest 
period of his intellectual career, and he 
might be said to know Homer by heart, 
Next to him, Lucan was his favourite 
author, and Horace was of course at 
his fingers ends. Among the moderns, 
Milton held the highest place, and from 
the three poets, Homer, Lucan, and 
Milton, he to a very late period repeat- 
ed long passages occasionally with the 
utmost propriety and emphasis. With 
the works of the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury he was particularly conversant, and 
many of the reproaches on his memory 
he considered entirely without founda- 
tion. French was the language of his 
paternal roof, and he spoke it with the 
utmost fluency and propriety, but it was 
the French of the age of Louis XIV. not 
of modern times, and it was amusing to 
contrast his pronunciation with that of 
the refugees. He bimself used to mi- 
mic with great success the Parisian dia- 
lect, which disfigures a language that 
in itself is meagre, and is made worse by 
modern corruptions. 

But of the intellectual attainments of 
the Baron sufficient proofs are before the 
publick ; his ,private excellences were 
confined to a much narrower circle, and 
the cheerfulness of his disposition, his 
inflexible integrity, the equanimity of 
his temper, his sincere piety, will long 
live in the memory of his surviving 
friends. Not a particle of pride entered 
into his composition, and a dogmatis- 
ing spirit was his aversion. In this lat- 
ter respect he was a complete contrast 
to the celebrated Dr. Johnson. Their 
common printer brought the two au- 
thors together at his house to spend the 
evening, when the Doctor fulminated 
one of his severities against Hume and 
Voltaire, and created such a disgust in 
the Baron’s mind, that he declared he 
would never willingly be again in tbat 
man’s company, and they never met 
afterwards. On the equanimity of bis 
temper a celebrated chess-player used to 
say of the Baron, who was very fond of 
that game, that he was the only person 
of his acquaintance, from whose coun- 
tenance it could not be discovered whe- 
ther he had won or lost the game. 

In stature the Baron was rather be- 
low the average height. His dress was 
uniformly plain and neat, and he re- 
tained to the last the three-cornered 
hat, tye-wig, and ruffles, and his manners 
were in correspondence with those of a 
gentleman of tle last age. At his ta- 


ble he always said grace with his hands 
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clasped together, and a voice and coun- 
tenance denoting thankfulness for all 
the blessings he received. The table- 
eloth was not removed, and on retiring 
to coffee he in the same manner re- 
turned thanks to the great Supreme, 
of whom he never spoke but with the 
utmost reverence. 

His friends will rejoice in hearing, 
that the latter days of their revered 
friend were attended to with the utmost 
svlicitude by his nearest relatives, Mr. 
and the two Miss Whitakers. It was 
too clearly seen that chambers were an 
improper place for a person of his ad- 
vanced age, and in the summer he re- 
moved to Reigate, where he had the 
advantage of the best medical advice 
from a friend acquainted with his con- 
stitution and habits for many years. As 
long as bis recollection lasted, and for a 
considerable time before it occurred, he 
earnestly wished for that event which is 
so appalling to many ; for death brought 
with it no terrors to his mind, as he 
looked upon it merely as the transition 
to a better existence. 

Quando ullum inveniam parem ? 

An excellent Portrait of Baron Mas- 
seres was engraved in 1815 by Mr. Au- 
dinet, from a painting by Hayter. 


=—=@—=— 

CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Lately. Rev. Thomas Butler, B.D, Ree- 
tor of West Tisted and Vicar of Warleham, 
East Hants, and Rector of Empshot. He 
was of Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 

roceeded M.A. May 20, 1791, and B.D. 
‘eb. 3, 1803. He was presented to the 
Living of Empshot in 1801 by J. Butler, 
Esq. and to those of Tisted and Warleham 
in 1810, by his College. 

At South Willingham, aged 67, the Rev. 
Rowland Cur tois, Rector of that parish, and 
Vicar of Luddington, both co. Lincoln. He 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, LL. B. 
in 1782; was presented to the Living of 
Luddington in 1788 by Mrs. Lister; and 
to that of Willingham in 1791 by Lord 
Middleton. 

Rev. John Dunderdale, Curate of Fulford, 
co. Stafford. 

Rev. E. Evans, of Nether Green, Not- 
tinghamshire. 

ie C. Farish, B.D. Fellow of ‘Queen's 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
B.A. 1788; M.A. 1791; and B.D. 1799. 
He was formerly Lecturer of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Carlisle. He published ‘‘Toleration of 
Marriage in the Universities recommended,” 
8vo. 1807; ** The Minstrels of Winander- 
mere,” 8vo. 1811. 

At Ilford, the Rev. Richard Glover. 

At Leghorn, in Italy, aged 78, the Rev. 
Thomas Hall, who had been Chaplain to the 
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British Factory at that place upwards of 45 


ears. 

’ At Clay Hill, near Enfield, the Rev. 
Richard Harrison, M.A. Morning Preacher 
at Brompton, and joint Lecturer at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and at St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. He was the son of the Rev. 
Richard Harrison, the deservedly popular 
Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital, and 
Rector of St. John’s, Clerkenwell; who 
died Dec. 23, 1793 (see vol. Lx111. p. 1157.) 
The son, who inherited the talents and the 
many good qualities of his father, was en- 
tered at Queen’s College, Oxford, 1781; 
where he took the degree of B.A. in 1785° 
He succeeded his father as Minister of Bromp- 
ton Chapel, and in the joint Lectureship of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; and was after- 
wards chosen joint Lecturer of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate; but, though highly deserving 
of it, obtained no other preferment. He 
published, in 1799, ‘The Anniversary Ser- 
mon of the Royal Humane Society, preached 
at Grosvenor Chapel, on Sunday April 16, 
and at Mitcham June 30, 1799,” 8vo. 

In Paris, the Rev. Richard Hayes. 

At Gloucester, - 85, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Hemming. He was of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford; M.A. March 26, 1764. 

Aged 84, the Rev. G. Hogarth, Vicar of 
Mumby and Hogsthorpe, Liucolnshire, to 
which Livings he was spear in 1776 by 
the Bp. of Lincoln. e was of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took his De- 
grees of B.A. 1777, and M.A. 1780. 

At Kegworth, aged 86 years, the Rev. 
Joseph Jones, B.A. many years Curate of 
that place. He was an excellent Greek 
scholar. 

Rev. Charles Kearney, Doctor of the 
House of Sorbonne, Administrator General 
of the British Establishments and Colleges 
in France, and Superior of the Irish Se 
minary at Paris. He departed this life 
after a short illness of five days’ continu- 
ance, at the advanced age of nearly 80 years. 

At Limehouse, aged 89, the Kev. Talbot 
Keene, Rector of Tadmerton, co. Oxford, 
and Vicar of Brigsteck, co. Northampton. 
He was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1761, and M.A. 1770; was presented to 
the Vicarage of Brigstock in 1773 by J. 
Newport, esq. and to the Rectory of Tad- 
merton in 1788 by the Rev. M. Woodford, 
esq. He was the oldest incumbent in the 
Deanery; and during the last seven years 
was blind, which grievous calamity he bore 
with great resignation. 

Rev. William Paris, many years Minister 
of Crofton, co. Worcester. 

Aged 26, the Rev. W. Peel, B.A. of 
Brasenose College. 

At Chew Magna, co. Somerset, the Rev. 
Rowland Phillips. 

Aged 43, the Rev. D. H. Saunders, M.A. 
of Ambleston, co. Pembroke, and Curate of 
Stainton Church, near Milford. 
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At Umberlorne, co. Gloucester . 
J.R. Senior. ie aad 
Rev. Rob. Smith, Minister of C y 

At Feltwell, d 81, Rev. Aichard Ste- 
Pphenson, Vicar of Wichford, co. Cambridge, 
to which he was presented in 1810 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

At the Rectory, Rayleigh, Essex, the 
Rev. Neville Syer, sixteen years Curate of 
that parish. 

On the Continent, the Rev. Harry Wal- 
ler, B.C.L. of Hall Barn, near Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, Rector of Farmington, Gloucester- 
shire. He was of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
B.C.L. June 6, 1787. In 1786 he was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Farmington by E. 


Waller, esq. 
—=@-— 
DEATHS. 


Lonpon AnD 1Ts Environs, 

Lately. At Kenwood, aged 71. Mr. Ed- 
ward Hunter, F.L.S. He had been almost 
50 years in the confidential employ of *« the 

at,” the late, and the present Earls of 

ansfield. 

Mr. Henry Condell, many years a perfur- 
mer in the band at the King’s Theatre, and 
at Drury-lane and Covent-garden. 

On a visit at Mrs. Horne’s, Russell- 
square, Hannah, wife of Joseph James, esq. 
of Esher, Surrey. 

Feb. 12. In Hill-street, aged 86, Lady 
Jane Strachey, relict of Sir Henry Strachey, 
bart. She was daughter of John Kelsall of 
Greeuwich, co. Kent, esq. relict of Thomas 
Latham, esq. Captain R. N.; was married to 
Sir Henry Strachey, bart. May 23, 1770, 
by whom she had issue the present baronet, 
two other sons, and two daughters. 

March 26. Aged 58, Kitty Alderson 
Stow, relict of the late James Stow, esq. of 
Homerton. 

At Peckham Rye, aged 68, Wm. Pearce, 
esq. of St. Swithin’s-lane. 

March 29. At Brompton, James Tho- 
mas, esq. 

March 30. At Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, on 
his 86th birth-day, John Mitchell, esq. 
formerly of the Royal Navy, one of the few 
surviving Officers who sailed round the 
world with Admiral Byron. ~_ 

April 1. At Hillingdon, d 78, Thos. 
mae. esq. of i mg Pag hon h for- 
merly M.P. for Aylesbury. 

April 3. At his father’s house, in South 
Audley-street, Thos. Gore, jun. esq. Lieut.- 
col. of the Coldstream Guards. He was ap- 

inted Ensign 30th Foot, June 1, 1797; 
tiem. 20th Foot, Nov. 4, 1799; Lieut. and 
Capt. 2d Foot Guards, July 4, 1805; and 

t. and Lieut.-col. Dec. 25, 1813. 

At Clayton-place, Kennington, aged 69, 
C. Powis, esq. 

[The Provincial Deaths will be given tn 
our Supplement.} 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 19, to June 22, 1894. 








Christened. Buried. Qand 5 156]|50and 60165 
Males - ooo ¥1926 Males - 851 1621 Sand10 66] 60and 70127 
Females - 980 Females- 770 $ 10 and 20 63] 70 and 80 109 

Whereof have died under two years old 509 S 4) 20 and 30102] 80 and 90 50 
& | so and 40198] 90 and100 6 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 139 | 103 1 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending June 12. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s d. s a. s. a. 
63 7 38 9 26 11 38 0 39 #1 39 ~«21 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 21, 50s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 16, 29s. 6}d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 18. 


Kent Bags .......... 6l. 10s. to 8. Os. | Farnham Pockets.... Si. Os. to 154. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... 61. Os. to 71. Os. | Kent........ccceceeseee 7d Os. to Ol. Os. 
Yearling.........s0. Sl. Os. to Gl. 10s. | Sussex......cecereeeeees 6l, 10s. to 71. 15s. 


Old ditto............. Ol Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling.........0c00-- Gl. Os. to 81. Os. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 6/. 10s. Straw 2l.14s.0d. Clover 6l. 6s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 51. 15s. Os. 
Straw 2/. 10s. 0d. Clover Gl. 10s. 0d. 


SMITHFIELD, June 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 






be .canandianesersnseces 8s. Gd. to 4s. 6d. | Lamb............ enna 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Mutton see 38. 10d. to 48. Gd. Head of Cattle at Market June 21 : 
Wat cccccosesesss oe 43. Od. to 58. Gd. Beasts s.ccccccccece 2,426 Calves 315. 


Pork ...ccccererseeeeeree 45 Od. to 58. Od. Sheepand Lambs18,880 Pigs 100. 
COALS: Newcastle, 315. 0d. to 35s. 6d.—Sunderland, 35s. Od. to 40s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 37s. 0d. Yellow Russia 36s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. 6d. Curd 82s—-CANDLES, 8s. per Doz. Moulds 9s. 6d. 


THE PRICES of SHARES in Canats, Docxs, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Compantss (between the 25th of May, and 25th of June, 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Duck 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canaus. Grand Trunk, 75/1. and bonus, price 2,350/.—Barnsley, 10/. and two bonuses 
of 1. each, making 12/.; price 260/.—Rochdale, 4/.; price 130/.—Bolton and Bury, 5i.; 
price 130/.—Coventry 44/. and bonus; price 1,230/.—Oxford, short shares, 32/.; price 
8201.—Birmi » 12/. 10s. and bonus; price 350/.—Grand Junction, 10/. and bonus; 
price 3451.—Monmouth, 10/.; price 235/.—Old Union, 4/.; price 100/.—Ellesmere, 31. ; 
=~ 80l.—Worcester and Birmingham, 1/.; price 40/.—Lancaster, 11.; price 401.— 

ennet and Avon, 17s.; price 29/.—Regent’s, price 60/.—Wilts and Berks, price 10/. 5s. 
Grand Union, price 28—Huddersfield, price 40/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, price 35/.— 
Thames and Medway, price 35/.—Portsmouth and Arundel, price 251—Docxs. West In- 
dia, 10/.; price 2391.—London, 4/. 10s. ; — 120/.—East India, 8/.; price 153L.— 
Commercial, 31. 10s, ; price 90/.—Water Works, East London, 5/.; price 1701.—West 
Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 86/.—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 90/.— Fire anv Lire In- 
surance Companies. Royal Exchange, 10/. and bonus; price 316l.—Globe, 7/.; price 
180/.—Imperial 5/.; price 130/—Albion, 2/. 10s.; price 58/.—Guardian, 101. paid; price 
141. prem.—Kent, 2/.10s.; price 80/.—Atlas, 6s.; price 7/.—Hope 6s.; price 6l.—Pro- 
vident, 91. per cent.; price 201.—Rock 2s.; price 4l.—Gas Licut Companies. West- 
minster, 31. 10s.; price 70l.—Imperial, 401. paid on the Old, and 10/. paid on the New; 
prices 244. and 171. prem.—Pheenix, 2/. paid; price 16/. 10s. prem.—London Institution, 
price 35l.—Russell Do. price 10/.—Reversionary Interest Society, 20/. paid; price 2/. 10s. 
prems—-Vauxhall Bridge, 1/.; price 36/. 
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From May 27, to June 26, 1824, both inclusive. 

































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
$2. 1. salZHia ls 
S413 ¢| § (S2/Beom| Weather. | @S/5 2) 8 2 |B™| Weather. 
> Bio 5 Z 9 bom pts. Slo .5 Z tp, in. pts. 
Az\o= = AE loz =z || 
May} ° | ° " pe) ell Ni Png 
27 | 47 | 69 | 56 || 30, 64 fair 12 | 47 | 59 | 45 || 30, 19)cloudy 
28 | 57 | 69 | 63 > 57 fair 13 | 46 | 64 | 5) » 10}rain 
29 | 60 | 65 | 55 » 31 \cloudy 14 | 55 | 61 | 53 || 29, 50/cloudy 
30 | 56 | 60 | 54 || 29, 96 cloudy 15 | 52 | 56 | 52 » 33 cloudy 
31 | 55 | 66 | 60 » 93/fair 16 | 53 | 63 | 60 ||, 63/cloudy 
Juni} 55 | 67 | 55 || 30, 24/fair 17 | 54 | 60 | 51 » 90\cloudy 
2 | 50 | 68 | 60 » 35/fair 18 | 51 | 60 | 50 || 30, 06 |fair 
3 | 50 | 58 | 53 » 38)cloudy 19 | 51 | 56 | 55 |] 29, 69}rain 
4] 50 | 64] 50 » 32) fair 20 | 54 | 60} 56 » 45)stormy 
5 | 49 | 59] 51 » 25 ‘cloudy 21 | 55 | 65 | 56 ||, S5)cloudy 
6 | 50 | 64} 50 » 22 fair 22 | 54 | 65} 55 > 61) fair 
7151 | 69 | 60 > 18 fair 23 | 55 | 61 | 52 > 42/rain 
8 | 55 | 70] 55 > 13 fair 24 | 52 | 53 | 55 » 46) rain 
9 | 50 | 66] 60 2 01 fair 25 | 55 | 61 | 56 » 78) choudy 
10 | 50 | 55 | 51 || 29, 98 rain 26 | 57 | 66 | 55 || 30, 08) fair 
11 ' 51 ' 56 | 46 © 30 14 cloudy 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 24, to June 26, 1824, Loth inclusive. 
eo 3 : > 
SLalés léa|é|sa |e], dledlesl 2 lp o 
Sigel celcaleles 35\39 PS S2| 3 | Ex. Bills, |ex. Bills, 
wed) 6s} 88) &) ks HRA SSE RS! S 10001. | 500i. 
= ot at | S|? 3 *| <| aa 
24/235 |954 43953 3 101 hos} |223 |——/75 pm.'37 31 pm. 37 31 pm. 
26/2324|94g § 95 § 1019) 100§ /100§ 1o8$! 224 |—|76 pm.|30 82 pm./30 82 pm. 
26/231 |95§ $954 5 |101 100§ |1003!1073/223 |—_|76 pm./21 30 pm./21 30pm. 
28|227 {944 4 95 44/101 | 1003 1003'1074/225 296 |80 pm.'31 36 pm.j31 36pm. 
31/229 [93 $94§ $100) 1004 107 (228 \2954/79 pm.|28 13 pm.| 28 pm. 
1)2324\93$ $ 93% 4§/100} 100$ 1074/22} |2954/74 pm./19 26 pm.}/2127 pm. 
slenol 94¢ 3 1101 | 1005 /101 bp ine |295 |71 pm./25 29 pm.|2529 pm. 
3|2333/944 #]———I101 100§ [101 107§| 22§ |——|73 pm.|34 29 pm./31 33 pm. 
4}2375,945 4 1014} 100% |101§ ——/225 |——73_ pm.|30 32 pm.|2834 pm. 
5|276493% 3 | l101 | 100g {100-224 |_—/73 pm.|32 26 pm.|26 31 pm. 
g23s4o4g f \101$) 101/100 224 |——73 pm./30 37 pm.|3087pm. 
eal 944 4 |100§ 101 |100$ ——/224 31 37 pm.|33 33 pm. 
12l937}94 3% 1003| 101 |1003——-/22§ |——-|78 pm./38 29 pm.|3034 pm. 
14/2383 /93§ 4 | 101 | 101 j100g-——j22§ |——'78 pm.} 31 pm. (31 33pm. 
1slossi'9a 101 1003 ——22 ——|79 pm.|80 34 pm.|3034 pm. 
16|—_—93§ 4$/ jron | 101 }1003 — 225 ——|78 pm./33 29 pm.|33 29 pm. 
17/2373'94 3 101 | 100 ——224 34 25 pm.|34 28 pm. 
18/2374 94 1014 101 ——/22§ |-——/80 pm./31 24 pm./31 24 pm. 
19/2373 944 1014) 100g ——|22§ ———|27 22 pm./27 22 pm. 
eil239 |\793 1014 ——-|22¢ |—/s1 pm.|29 2@ pm 22 pm. 
22 2374945 Z 101g} 101 |1014\—-—/223 82 pm.|27 21 pm.|21 27 pm. 
23/943 1014) 101 |101 ——j23 19 26 pm./30 26 pm. 
25/2383|943 5 1013} 101 |1014,——/23 84 pm./26 32 pm.| 30 pm. 
26 * 2 3 1013) 101 1014,— 22% |———-|83 pm./26 36 pm. 





























RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 








JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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Embellishedavith a View of Prestsury Cuurcu, Gloucestershire; and Stone 
Corrins, &c. found at Rotherfield. 





Account oF Prestsury, GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE. 


Mr. Urzan, Cheltenham, June 20. 


‘A S the time is now arrived when 
the fashionable town of Chelten- 
ham draws from the Metropolis the 
wealthy and the gay, I have sent the 
annexed view of the Parish Church of 
the village of Prestbury, Gloucester- 
shire, ( see the Plate) in hopes that being 
mentioned in your widely circulate 
Magazine, may induce some of the pa- 
trons of its fortunate neighbour to visit 
it, as it well deserves the attention of 
the excursive traveller, owing ‘to the 
romantic beauty of its situation, and 
the almost unequalled prospect it com- 
mands of the neighbouring country. 

It is situated about a mile and a half 
north-east ‘of Cheltenham, and is so 
embosomed in ‘orchards, that it is not 
discovered until you come immediately 
to the spot. The Church is an ancient 
edifice, cae appears to have been’ built 
at different periods, is rather low, has a 
handsome embattled tower, with three 
chapels adjoining it. On the left en- 
tranceof the village stands the Vicarage- 
house, beautifully surrounded by trees, 
and looking for shelter from the terrors 
of the storm to the bold fronts of 
Prestbury-hill and Cleeve Cloud. On 
the right, the spectator is arrested by 
the beautiful and classic seat of James 
Agg, esq. who has been mzny years an 
active magistrate of the town of Chel- 
tenham. Yours, &c. E. J. S: 





To our Correspondent’s communica- 
tion we shall add some further particu- 
lars concerning Prestbury, from Rudge’s 
and Fosbroke’s: Histories of Glouces- 
tershire. ‘ 

The interesting parish of Prestbury, 
containing 3000 acres, is in the lower 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Parr I. 


A 





division of the Hundred of Deerhurst, 
though locally situate in the Hundred 
of Cheltenham.* Its population, in 
1801, was 485; in 1811, 667; and by 
the last census in 1821, appears to have 
increased ‘to 906. Its chief support is 
agriculture, which now employs above 
110 families. 

This town was reduced to ashes 
a fire which happened in the reign of 
Henry VII. Some efforts were made 
in the preceding reign to recover the 
market granted by Hen. III.; for Le- 
land says: “It is now made a market- 
town again a 20 years syns.” Its near 
neighbourhood to Winchcomb and 
Cheltenham, probably prevented its 
flourishing as a market-town. It is now, 
and has been for years, only a village. 

During the civil wars, Colonel Mas- 
sie, governor of Gloucester, placed a 
garrison here to protect the market of 
that city, which served also to preserve 
a communication between the’ Parlia- 
mentary ‘garrisons at Warwick and 
Gloucester, and'to check the King’s in 
Sudeley Castle. 

The termination of the name seems to 
shew that it hasanciently been the scene 
of military transactions; but sometimes 
a lurg or bery signifies merely a town. 

In this parish are two manors, the 
ae of which belonged ‘to the 

ishops of Hereford in the time of 
Wn. I. together with Levenhantone. 

Soon after the Norman Survey, the 
Earls of Gloucester by usurpation, pos- 
sessed themselves of it, but Gilbert de 
Clare restored it. Peter Bishop of He- 
reford, then lord of the manor, obtained 
for Prestbury a charter for a weekly 
market on Tonto, and an annual fair 
to continue for three days from the'eve 
of St. Peter ad Vinenla, which privi- 





* It was considered in this Hundred in 
the time of Wm. I. 
ke ges 
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leges were afterwards confirmed twice 
by Richard IT. 

By inquisition 12 Edw. [V. John 
Staubury, Bp. of Hereford, is certified 
as holding this manor in right of his 
See, and worth 24 marks per annum. 

In 17th Elizabeth, Rich. Pates was 
steward of the manor; and a supervi- 
sion, in which the customs of it were 
written in English, in a very neat and 
legible hand, was enrolled. It was in 
the Crown 24 Eliz. and granted in 
lease to Reginald Nicholas, who held 
uv in 1608. He was a servant of Sir J. 
son of Thomas Chamberlaine, who 
had a long lease of the manor, and 
supplanted his master. The site of 
the manor and lands called Middle- 
Breach were granted to Robert Earl of 
Leicester, 1574, and regranted to Hen. 
Chilman and Robert Knight, in 1606. 
Before 1637 it formed part of the 
large purchases of the Craven family 
in that neighbourhood, in which it 
continues. When the [nclosure Act 
took place, 4 Geo. IT. an allotment was 
made to Wm. Lord Craven, as lord of 
the manor; and of 5 acres 3 roods, 
to Edmund Chamberlaine, for the 
«* manor court, or site of the manor.” 

The other manor belonged to the 
Priory of Lanthony,* who had free 
warren; and the farm of this manor 
was granted, for 50 years, to Robert 
Atwell, and his heirs, for the reserved 
rent of 41. Gs. and 12d. for view of 
frank-pledge; and again was granted 
to Thomas Gatwick, and Anselm Lamb, 
5 Mary. Thomas Doughty held it in 
1651; and Mary Talbot, and William 
her son, in 1657, soon after which it 
was alienated to the Baghott family, in 
which it now remains. The family 
of Baghott resided in this village 
upwards of 400 years. The ancient 
name was Baghots; but by some mis- 
take, ina grantof James I. it was called 
Badget, alias Badger. They possessed 
the property and house called Hewlets, 
partly in this parish and partly in Chel- 
tenham, which was purchased of Thos. 
Baghot, esq. by the Agg family. 

Phil. de Sinetelf had half a moiet 
of Prestbury Muscroft, 3d part Gosin’s 
Croft, Sathdune-lane, Bergwothe Land, 





* Lanthony Priory was founded by Milo, 
Earl of Hereford, in 1136, for the Monks 
driven from Lanthony Abbey, in Monmouth- 
shire, by the Welsh. Some of the Bohuns 
his successors were buried here. Its revenue 
was 748/. per annum. 
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Bergferlong Land, Brech at Chalde- 
well, Grenedich Land, Oxendich Land, 
in the @d year of King John. Regi- 
nald Foliott held twe virgates in the 
8th John. Peter de Eggeworth held 
a carrucate and 40s. rent of the Bishop 
of Hereford by 6s. 8d. per annum, 29 
Edw. III. which in the preceding 
reign had, perhaps, been the estate of 
Rob. de Prestbury, who conveyed va- 
rious lands here, &c. to Thomas de 
Hatherley, 18 Edw. IT. 

On Prestbury-hill, Sir R. Atkins no- 
tices a Roman camp, which Mr. Snell's 
MSS. place in Cleeve parish. 

An estate here called the Hyde, be- 
longs to the Craven family. Some 
attempts were made, about 1750, to 
supplant Cheltenham in its reputation, 
and a treatise was written by Dr. Lin- 
den, to prove that the waters rising 
from a spring on this estate were supe- 
rior to the other; but the attempt 
failed, probably from the too great zeal 
of the Doctor, who made the experi- 
ment, and his suspected prejudice. 

The Benefice is a vicarage, in the 
diocese and archdeaconry of Glouces- 
ter, and the deanery of Winchcomb. 
The impropriation formerly belonged 
to Lanthony, and was appropriated to 
that monastery in 1398, 21 Ric. II. 
Edward Baghot presented to the vicar- 
age in 1587, and, with one exception, 
his descendants have continued so to do 
to the present time. The Barton de- 
mesnes, once belonging to the Bishop 
of Hereford, now to the Chapter of the 
same Church, pay two-thirds tythes to 
them, and the remainder to the impro- 
priator, who has the whole tythes of 
the farm-lands; but all other tythes, 

reat and small, are divided between 
tim and the Vicar. Mortuaries are 
due to the Impropriator and Vicar, ac- 
cording to the property of the deceased. 

In 1795, Thomas Baghot de la Bere, 
esq. presented the Rev. Thomas Welles, 
D. D. the present Incumbent, who was 
of Worcester College, Oxford, where 
he proceeded M. A. May 28, 1787; 
B. ub. July 12, 1788; and D. D. Nov. 
26, 1806. 

The Church, in Pope Nicholas’s Va- 
lor, is valued at 6/. 13s. 4d.; portion of 
the Vicar, 4/. 6s. 8d.; portion of the 
Dean of Hereford, 12. 13s. 4d. ; portion 
of the Precentor of Hereford, 1/. 13s. 4d. 
In the King’s Books it is rated at 111. 
It is dedicated to St. Mary, and consists 
of a nave, with two ailes, of unequal 
dimensions. A strong embattled tower 

at 
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at the west end. The windows were 
formerly ornamented with painted 
lass, but only the letters J. W., the 
initials of John Wich, Prior of Lan- 
thony, are now visible. 


—@-- 
Famity or WELLESLEY. 
y* Sot Life of the i. Fae 
esley, there is a relating 
to the auble family of Wellesle , which 
with much amplification has been fre- 


quently of late brought forward in the 
public journals. Mr. Southey’s high 


reputation as a scholar and a gentle- p' 


man forbids the supposition that he 
knowingly stated an untruth, but he 
has been unquestionably misled or im- 

d upon by some idle tale. The 
ollowing is the anecdote, as related by 
Southey, contrasted with one of thove 
improved versions, which, if suffered to 
pass uncontradicted, will, by frequent 
repetition, at length attain a semblance 
to trath. 


—_—— 


The Story as related by Mr. Southey 
(Life of Wesley, vol. i. p. 44). 


While Charles Wesley was at West- 
minster under his brother, a gentleman 
of large fortune in Ireland wrote to the 
father, and inquired of him if he had a 
son named Charles; for ifso, he would 
make him his heir. Accordingly his 
school-bills, during several years, were 
discharged by his unseen namesake. 
At length a gentleman, who is supposed 
to have been this Mr. Wesley, called 
upon him, and, after much conversa- 
tion, asked if he was willing to accom- 
pany him to Ireland. The youth de- 
sired to write to his father before he 
could make answer; the father left it 
to his own decision, and he, who was 
satisfied with the fair prospects which 
Christ Church opened to him, chose to 
stayin England. John Wesley, in his 
account of his brother, calls this a fair 
escape. The fact is more remarkable 
than he was aware of; for the person 
who inherited the property intended 
for Charles Wesley,  ¢ who took the 
name of Wesley, or Wellesley, in con- 
sequence, was the first Earl of Morning- 
ton, grandfather of Marquis Wellesley 
and the Duke of Wellington. Had 
Charles made a different choice, there 
might have been no methodists, the 
British Empire in India might still 
have been menaced from Seringapatam, 
and the undisputed Tyrant of —_ 
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might at this time have insulted and 
endangered us on our own shores. 


The Same as toldin the Newspapers. 


About the year 1718, a Mr. Wesley, 
of Dangan, in the county of Meath, 
wrote to the Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
Rector of the united parishes of Ep- 
worth and Morte, in the county of 
Lincoln, England, stating, that if he had 
a son called Charles, he would adopt him 
and make him his heir. At the ex- 
pense of this friend, Charles Wesley was 
ut to Westminster School, and after 
the usual time past there, was removed 
to Oxford, and all his expenses paid by 
his unknown friend. At a proper age 
he wished him to come over to Ire- 
land; but about this period he became 
decidedly religious, and joined his bro- 
ther, the late eminent John Wesley 
(then Fellow of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford) in proclaiming to perishing sin- 
ners the salvation of God, through 
Christ Jesus, declining all riches and 
honour, lest they should in any wise 
retard him in the pursuit of the glori- 
ous object he had inview. Upon this 
Mr. Wesley adopted Richard Colley, 
of the city of Dublin, who took the 
name of Wesley, became first Earl of 
Mornington, and was grandfather to 
the present Marquis. The present 
Marquis, at the time of his creation to 
the present title in 1797, changed his 
name from the simple and more ele- 
gant name of Wesley to that of /Velles- 
ley. The High Charch principles and 
constitutional loyalty of the English 
Wesleys have been a theme for the 
poet, and a subject for the historian to 
dwell upon. The Rev. Samuel Wes- 
ley, alluded to above, was the chaplain 
in ordinary to Charles JI. James, and 
King William. On James’s accession 
to the throne, he was attached to him ; 
but, as he states, “* When I heard him 
say to the Master and Fellows of Mag- 
dslen College, lifting up his lean arm, 
if you refuse to obey me, you shall feel 
the weight of a King’s right hand! 
1 saw was an arbitrary Popish 
tyrant ;” and from that moment he 
aided, and in nosmall degree promoted, 
the Revolution under King William, 
to whom he was appointed chaplain. 
A remarkable fact is, that some of 
King James’s friends solicited him to 
read the Declaration : he peremptorily 
refused, and, although surrounded by 
courtiers, soldiers, and informers, 

preached 
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preached a bold discourse against it, 
from Daniel, 3d chap. 17 verse, ‘ If it 
be so, our God whom we serve is able 
io ‘leliver us from the burning fiery fur- 
nace, and he will deliver us out of thy 
hand, O King! But if not, be it 
known unto thee, O King, that we will 
not serve thy god, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up.” 
This was the man, the family, and the 
name, of which the posterity of Richard 
Colley, the present noble Marquis, was 
ashamed. 

A very few remarks will serve to 
shew that the story as told by Southey 
is void of all probable foundation, and 
that the addenda are absolutely false. 
In the first place, there is the strongest 
reason to believe that the proprietor of 
Dangen, in 1718, could not indulge a 
predilection for the name of Charles, 
inasmuch as it was not his own name, 
nor the name of any one of his family, 
nor of any one of his ancestors; the 
name of Charles does not once appear 
in the pedigree of the Wellesleys of 
Dangen: the only male names in the 
family, from 1400 to 1727, are Vale- 
rian, William, Gerald, Walter, Ed- 
ward, Colley, Dudley, Christopher, 
Patrick, Peter, and Joseph. In the 
next place, how stands the truth re- 
garding the assertion * that Mr. Wes- 
ley, of Dangen, adopted a Mr. Colley, 
of Dublin, on the refusal of Charles 
Wesley, &c.?” The fact is simply this: 
Mr. Wesley, of Dangen (who after all, 
according to Mr. Southey, is only sup- 
posed to have been the gentleman who 
made the offer to Charles Wesley), by 
his will, dated 13th March, 1727, a 
few months before his death, devised 
his property, not to any child of his 
adoption, but to his immediate and 
near relatives, of whom he had many 
then alive. Although a married man, 
he was childless ; and therefore, as was 
most natural, he devised his property 
among the members of his own family, 
beginning with his cousin-german, 
Richard Colley, the son of his (the 
testator’s) a with an injunction 
that he should take the name of Wes- 
ley ; upon failure of issue to this Ri- 
chard, he devised the property upon 
like conditions to his nephew, Wesley 
Harman, with successive remainders to 
other relatives. So that the ditliculty 
with Mr, Wesley seems to have been, 
not where he should look abroad among 
strangers for an heir, but to which 
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among his own numerous relatives he 
should give the preference. It is also 
worthy of particular observation, that 
at the time of the alleged offer to 
Charles Wesley in 1718, Mr. W. of 
ngen was a married man, with a 
prospect of having children of his own, 
and therefore most unlikely, even if he 
had no relations, to travel intoa foreign 
country to select an heir among aliens 
to his blood. With regard to the as- 
sertion that Mr. W. of Dangen sup- 
ported Charles Wesley at College, it 
appears by Mr. Southey’s book, that 
John Wesley was not elected a Fellow 
of Lincoln College until 1726, and 
that Charles did not enter College until 
some time after that John became a 
Fellow. Now, Mr. W. of Dangen 
died early in 1728, much about the 
same period that Charles entered Col- 
lege; so that he could not have been 
supported there by that gentleman's 
bounty, and the assertion that he was 
so supported is therefore untrue. Equal- 
ly erroneous is the assertion, that the 
Marquess, at the time of his creation 
to his present title, changed his name 
from Wesley to Wellesley; to prove 
which, no more is necessary than to 
mention, that so far was the noble 
Marquess from making the alleged 
change at the time of his elevation in 
the peerage, that he was actually called 
and known for one-and-twenty years, 
during his father's life, by no other ap- 
pellation than that of Viscount Welles- 
ley, as appears incontestably by his 
recorded speeches at Eton in 1778, and 
prize-recitation at Oxford in 1780. 
With regard to the different mode of 
spelling the name at different times, a 
few words of explanation may not be 
amiss. The original name was un- 
questionably Wevuestey, for so it is 
invariably written in the numerous 
antient records where it appears, until 
about the middle of the 16th century, 
when it is indiscriminately written 
Wellesley, Wellsly, We'sly, and Wes- 
ley ; the full and the contracted mode 
sometimes occurring in the same docu- 
ment. ‘Those versed in the perusal of 
antient writings, are well acquainted 
with the loose and unsettled orthogra- 
phy of former times. The will of 
Shakspeare is a remarkable instance : 
it is written on three sheets of paper, 
each of which bears his signature; yet 
of the three autographs, written on the 
same day, probably in the same hour, 
no two are alike, differing from each 
other 
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other both in the character of the 
writing and the manner of the spelling. 

That the present rs of the 
name of Wellesley should prefer the 
original mode of spelling it to any cor- 
rupted mode which by carelessness or 
abbreviation had crept into use, so far 
from being censurable, is a proof of 
their good taste; and the renown which 
in their possession it has achieved, jus- 
tifies the hope that it will be transmit- 
ted honoured and unchanged to the 
latest posterity*. 


Mr. Ursan, May 14. 

LLOW wmeto call the attention of 
your readers to the concluding 
paragraph of a letter signed MERLIN, 
in which the author appears to me to 
speak with undue severity of the Ro- 
man historian Tacitus. He says: ‘* No 
credit is due to this historian’s base and 
unfounded calumny, viz. the Druidical 
sacrifice of human victims, &c. &c.” 
From the mode of expression here used, 

the unlearned will be led to sup 
that the ancient Druids have been ac- 
cused of offering human sacrifices by 
Tacitus only. But surely Merlin can- 
not be ignorant that al/ accounts of 
the Druidical rites confirm that of the 
Roman historian. He must be aware 
that Tacitus is fully borne out by other 
contemporary authors. Suetonius, in 
his Life of Claudius, makes the same 
declaration. Pliny tells us of the 
Druids, that among them, ‘“‘ Hominem 
occidere, religiosissimum erat;” and 
Czsar expressly declares them to have 
held, that “* pro vita hominis, nisi vita 
hominis reddatum, non posse numina 
lacari.” If then the same thing has 
n asserted by so many, why is the 





* Although the Colley and Wellesley fa- 
milies were so nearly allied, as I have already 
stated, yet the connexion between them was 
strengthened by former alliances; and the 
inducement, therefore, the stronger for the 
disposition of the Daugen property as men- 
tioned above: in fact, Lord Mornington was 
himself descended from the Wellesleys of 
Dangen, for his great-great-grandfather Sir 
Henry Colley (who married Anne, daughter 
of Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
one of the Lords Justices of Ireland) was 
the son of the Right Honourable Sir Henry 
Colley, Privy Councillor and Governor of 
Ophaley in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by his wife Catharine Cusack, who was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Cusack, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, whose mother was 
Alson Wellesley, daughter of William Wel- 
lesley, of Dangen, Esq. 
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blame of having made a false assertion 
laid on Tacitus only? why is he only 
accused of ‘* base and unfounded ca- 
lumny?” In truth, there is not a 
shadow of reasonable suspicion that the 
assertion is false; for there can be no 
doubt, but that human sacrifices formed 
a part of the Druidical rites. It would 
be a more interesting question, to as- 
certain whence the practice arose; to 
account for the prevalence of human 
sacrifice, not only in our own country 
among the Druids, but in almost every 
agg Ee and modern under hea- 
ven. For my part, I feel confident 
that the Christian may see here a por- 
trait of the great and all-sufficient Sa- 
crifice offered for the sins of men upon 
the cross; and tho’ the custom is de- 
servedly abominated by us, as beyond 
measure barbarous, yet it is a shadow 
of the plan adopted by God for the re- 
conciling of sinners to himself from the 
foundation of the world. The reason 
why there could be no remission, 
without shedding of blood, was proba- 
bly revealed to Noah, tho’ it became 
obscured in process of time among 
his unenlightened posterity ; sufficient 
traces, however, of the true doctrine 
still remained to occasion those san- 
guinary rites, which stained the altars 
of so many nations, and of our own 
amongst others, with human blood. 
This supposition alone can account for 
the very existence of sacrifices in hea- 
then countries; man never could have 
himself imagined that blogd-shedding 
would atone for crime, if it had not 
been originally revealed to him; and 
the circumstance that piacularsacrifices 
did prevail so universally, tends strong! 

to confirm the most important of all 
Christian doctrines, viz. that of atone- 
ment for sin through the blood of Je- 


sus Christ. 
Yours, &c. E. W.E.N. 


Mr. Ursan, Spettisbury, June 3. 
“s OMUS turn’d Fabulist, or 
Vulcan’s Wedding”, men- 
tioned in p. 410 of your Magazine for 
May, printed with the music to the 
songs, like the Beggar’s Opera, was 
written by Ebenezer Forrest, the father 
of Theodosius, who, as is truly stated, 
died in the year 1784, aged about 56; 
consequently could not have been the 
author of the Opera. 

Ebenezer Forrest was a respectable 
attorney, whom I remember living in 
George-strect, York-buildings, about 

the 
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the year 1774. He was the intimate 
friend of Rich, and of Hogarth, whom 
he accompanied on the “ Five Days 
Peregrination”, and wrote the account 
of it, which has been published. 

I think his son told me that “Flora” 
was taken him from ‘‘ Hob, or a 
Country Wake,” by Dogget ; and this 
receives some confirmation by its having 
been added to ‘* Momus,” for the be- 
nefit of the author. 

I avail myself of this opportunity of 
paying a tribute of regard to the me- 
mory 0 eodosius Forrest*, with 
whom [ lived in habits of intimacy 
from my earliest years, from whom 
I derived much useful knowledge 
and information, and in whose so- 
ciety I pee some of the pleasantest 
hours of my life. He was a man of 
strict integrity, and of a most benevo- 
lent disposition, indefatigable in the 
service of his clients and his friends. 
He was an acute observer of human 
nature, and character ; and possessed a 
happy facility of writing songs and bal- 
lads, and adapting them to popular 
airst, which (as was then not unusual) 
he used to sing at table, some of them 
with considerable humour, a faculty 
which rendered him a most agreeable 
and entertaining companion. He had 
a correct and sound judgment in mat- 
ters relating to art, and was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the beauties of na- 
tare. Ever ready to assist me in my 

ursuits, he excited and encouraged a 
taste for the Arts, which has afforded 
me a constant and never-failing source 
of amusement. He drew from nature 
with great truth, freedom, and spirit ; 
and to his early and friendly instruc- 
tions I am indebted for the gratification 
of occasionally contributing a topogra- 
phical illustration with my pencil to 
your valuable Miscellany. 

Tuomas Racxett. 


Mr. Ursay, May 26. 


N a mixed company, the other even- 
ing, the subject of the great Bed 
at Ware became the topic of conversa- 


* For a more detailed account of him, 
see a biographical sketch, by the late Tho- 
mas Tyers, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for November 1784. 

+ He was the author of the popular son; 
introduced into the “* Jovial breed 
made love to Kate,”—for which and other 
contributions of a similar kind, Rich gave 
him the privilege of writing a limited num- 
ber of orders for the theatre. 
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tion ; every one had heard of or seen 
this curiosity, but no one was able to 
give a clear account of it. It was 
agreed on all hands, that an elucidation 
of this subject, and a distinct history of 
it, might be satisfactorily obtained from 
some of the numerous correspondents 
of your most excellent Miscellany, 
where every thing that is curious in 
re or useful in science, is com- 

letely estany er and ably solved. 

n the name, therefore, of those present 
on the above occasion, allow me to re- 
wan a solution of the above question 
rom some of your correspondents who 
are conversant in such recondite topics, 
and the reply will give pleasure to the 
inquiring parties, and perhaps also 
amuse your general and very numerous 
readers. I am, &c. Qu&stor. 


HE following article, written by the 
late W. CHAMBERLAINE, Esq. 
surgeon, of Aylesbury-street, Clerken- 
well, was sent some years since to the 
Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
with a “> that it might “ be 
brought to light, in case Miss Lefanu 
(daughter of Mrs. Lefanu, of Kings- 
bridge, in Devonshire, and niece of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan), now aged 
13 years, should ever in process of time 
arrive at celebrity as an authoress.” 
Miss Lefanu having lately published an 
interesting volume of Memoirs of her 
Grandmother, Mrs. Frances Sheridan, 
with Anecdotes of her distinguished 
son, the late R. B. Sheridan (see our 
last Number, p. 532), we think the 
time is now arrived, when the late 
worthy writer* of the article, whom we 
much esteemed, would have wished it 
to have met the public eye. 
Eprrtor. 
Anecpores or Miss Leranv anv oF 
Mrs. Jorvan, ° 
IN my literary pursuits, or on some 
other occasion, it may so happen, 
that it may fall to my lot to be the pa- 
negyrist of Miss Lefanu. But, in case 
it should so turn out, that in process of 
time she may arrive at a pitch of ecle- 
brity as a writer, I think it would be a 
pity her mother’s prognostic of her 
should be totally lost. Mrs. Lefanu's 
judgment is unquestionable, and setting 


* Mr. Chamberlaine died Aug. 3, 1822. 
His father was maternal uncle of R. B. She- 
ridan, Esq. M. P.—See an account of Mr. 
Chamberlaine, in vol, xci1. ii. p. 567. 
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aside the partiality of a mother, the 
elegant authoress of “Lucy Osmond,” 
and “* The India Voyage,” would not 
hazard an opinion which should have 
nothing but maternal affection for its 
support. Perhaps I may one day or 
other have occasion to mention our cor- 
respondence ; but, in case of my death, 
or that of Mrs. Lefanu, I wish that 
the prediction may not be lost, a 
cially as om a former occasion Mrs. 
Lefanu shewed herself to be a true 
prophetess. The occasion was this: 

In the year 1782, I dined at the house 
of Charles Sheridan; and his sister, 
then Betsy Sheridan, after dinner pro- 

going to the play. She took me 
with her to her own private box in 
Smock-alley Theatre. During the per- 
formance of the farce (I forget what), 
in one part it was necessary that a 
great number of performers should be 
on the stage. She directed my atten- 
tion to one young lady: “* Do you ob- 
serve,” said she, “‘ that young lady 
standing by the wing, nearest the 
stage-door?”—*« That /ittle young lass 
do you mean?” — “ Yes,”’ said she ; 
e that little girl, if she lives, will be 
some time or other the first comic ac- 
tress in England or Ireland. She isa 
Miss Francis. She has not been long 
on the stage ; but for chastity of acting, 
naiveté, and being the character she 
represents, young as she is, she sur- 
passes what could have been expected 
m so young a performer; but, mark 
my words, she will one day or other be 
atwonsten, and the first in her line of 
acting.” This was twenty-two years 
ago, and every one has now an oppor- 
tunity of knowing how far Mrs. Jordan 
has verified Mrs. Lefanu’s prognostic. 

I hope her words will prove equally 
trne, in process of time, with respect to 
her own daughter, of whom she thus 
speaks, in a letter addressed to the writer 
of this, dated December 25th, 1804: 

“ Thinking as I doon the subject of 
female authorship, you will be surprised 
at my et my daughter in the 
pursuit; but the fact is, I think her 
natural abilities much superior to m 
own, and she has had advantages whic 
I never had, at least, that of the unin- 
terrupted attention of an attached and 
rational mother. Her memory was 
early exercised on subjects generally 
tending to some useful object; her 
taste for reading has been constantly 
indulged, yet no book has ever met her 
eve, that could injure her principles, or 
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lessen that deli of mind which, 
next to religious principles, 1 consider 
as the surest protection to a woman, 
and I have been at pains to procure for 
ber works of taste and information. 
Cowper’s Letters, the Life of Chaacer, 
&c. are more delightful to her than the 
most highly w t Romance would 
be to most girls of her age. She reads 
history with pleasure ond tntenests and 
always writes extracts for me from any 
_ of _ kind we have read 
ther, with a ision that est 
attention she Satewe on wha she reads. 

** From these circumstances I am 
induced to think she may one day rise 
to some degree of literary eminence, 
and in that case the object may be 
worth pursuing; for it is in that line, 
as with the stage, nothing but a degree 
of excellence can make it an eligible 
pursuit for a pe ne . 

** So now having tire T patience 
with this anneal of ny tice gitl, I 
must descend to mere matter of busi- 


ness, &c.” 
—@— 


Mr. Ursan, 
Ste following observations on the 
efficacy of White Mustard Seed, 
taken internally, are the result of nearly 
two years attendance on a numerous 
class of poor people, with a view to 

ascertain facts. 
Yours, &c. =. = 


In the month of June 1822, I made 
a trial of the White — Seed 
merely as an aperient : when the 
rally Lasueel aaa of my feelings, 
which soon followed, inclined me to 
give it credit for medicinal ; 
of a very beneficial nature, besides that 
for which I took it. Under this im- 
pression, I gave it to some of the sick 
poor in the neighbourhood, and with a 
success which excited my astonish- 
ment. I have since recommended it in 
many cases, of which several were very 
distressing; and the result is such as 
to authorize a persuasion, thatthe pub- 
lic are not aware of its very extraordi- 
nary powers, nor of the very great va- 
riety of cases to which it is applicable. 
The Mustard Seed appears to act 
not only on the bowels, but on the 
skin and kidneys also. It is likewise 
found to strengthen and invigorate, in 
a remarkable degree, the whole line of 
the alimentary canal; and uent- 
ly, to improve digestion and assimila- 
tion, 
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tion, and with that, appetite, sleep, and 
general health. In diseases, therefore, 
arising from a disordered state of the 
stomach and bowels, it is probably avery 
general remedy : and such in reality ap- 
pears to be. It has succeeded in cases of 
asthma, shortness of breath, cough, and 
other distressing affections of the chest; 
in cases of uneasiness, pain, and sense 
of tenderness and soreness in the inte- 
rior, and particularly at the pit of the 
stomach; in pain arising from gravel, 
in partial and general dropsy, in para- 
lysis, in rheumatic affections, in occa- 
sional and habitual costiveness, in pain 
in the head, and coldness in the limbs 
and feet. It is found to expel worms 
both in children and adults, and not 
only the long round worms, but the 
small white ones also. It has been 
successful in a case of ague. A poor 
woman, of the age of 77, had been 
suffering from a quotidian ague of at 
least a fortnight’s standing, when she 
began the Mustard Seed, taken two 
small tea-spoonfuls every three hours. 
The disease abated almost immediately, 
and in two days was entirely subdued. 
She had also for some years laboured 
under the consequences of a very weak 
interior, and had suffered greatly from 
habitual costiveness, and extreme cold- 
ness in the extremities and in the sto- 
mach and bowels. Such was the sense 
of coldness in the interior, that warm 
tea and broth afforded no relief. After 
taking the Seed for a fortnight, all these 
uneasy symptoms, with some others, 
disappeared ; and she is now enjoying 
as good a state of health as is compati- 
ble with her advanced years. It is 

roper to add, that after the ague had 
ae subdued, the Seed was taken only 
three times in the day. 

When the Seed is used as a remedy 
for occasional costiveness, it should be 
taken fasting, about an hour before 
breakfast; and, generally speaking, a 
small table-spoonful is the proper dose. 
With some constitutions a tea-spoonful 
in the morning is sufficient, while 
others require a second large dose to be 
taken at night. When it is used as a 
remedy for the several diseases before 
enumerated, it should be taken twice, 
thrice, and sometimes, tho’ very rarely, 
four times in the day. The patient 
should — with two doses, taking 
the. first about an hour before break- 

‘fast, and the second about the same 
time after dinner; after the second or 
third day, a third dose should be added, 
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and taken at bed-time. The quantity 
in each dose must depend in some de- 
ree on the eflect produced on the 
wels, which should not be purged, 
but should be kept moderately and uni- 
formly open. No certain fixed rule 
can be prescribed on this head. Gene- 
rally speaking, three doses in the day, 
each containing two tea-spoonfuls or a 
dessert-spoonful, are found to be suffi- 
cient ; while, with some constitutions, 
a single tea-spoonful in each dose will 
be too much, and with others a dessert- 
spoonful in each dose will be too little. 
When the Seed is given for the expul- 
sion of worms, four doses should be 
taken in the day, each containin 
two tea-spoonfuls, or as much as wil 
moderately purge the bowels. The 
Seed is to be ~ whole, and either 
alone, or in a little water or otherliquid, 
warm or cold, and it should be taken 
every day without intermission, until 
the morbid symptoms disappear, or, in 
other words, until health is restored, 
as far as the age and circumstances of 
the patient will admit, 

The Mustard Seed is valuable not 
only as a remedy for disease, but as a 
means of preventing it. Of its power 
as a preventive, a very extraordinary 
instance has occured. A_ friend of 
mine had for five or six years previous 
to the last, been regularly attacked with 
hay-asthma in the months. of June or 
Ju y in each of those years. The at- 
tacks were always violent, and for the 
most part accompanied with some dan- 
ger; and such was the. impression 
made on his constitution by the dis- 
ease, and the remedies resorted to, (of 
which bleeding and blistering were the 
chief) that each illness led to a long 
confinement to the house, extending to 
a period of “of three months. In 
the early part of the last year, he re- 
solved to make a trial of the seed, in 
order to po. if possible, a recur- 
rence of the asthma ; and in the month 
of March in that year he began the 
use of it, and thenceforward took it 
regularly every day without inter- 
mission ; and the result was that he 
escaped the disease. In November 
last he informed me, that from the 
time when he first took the Seed, his 
health had not only never been inter- 
rupted by illness of any kind, but.had 
been progressively improving: and he 
further assured me that he did not re- 
collect that he had ever enjoyed so 
good a state of health as at that or, 
t 
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. It is to be observed in favour of the 
Mustard Seed, that it always produces 
some, and frequently a consi- 
derable degree of relief a very short 
time, even in the course of a week, 
and in many instances in two or 
three days; and since it has mot becn 
n to increase the quantity taken, 
ipicguuiamed that the Seed dows not 
lose its efficacy by familiarity with the 
constitution. A circumstance also 
which stamps a particular value upon 
it is, that pehanily gulag, it appears 
to obviate the effects of sudden exposure 
to cold, and is thus probably in no 
small degree a protection against that 
host of evils which flow from our ve 
variable and uncertain climate. It 
seems peculiarly adapted both to in- 
fancy and old age. It enables the 
young to contend with the morbid de- 

ility frequently attaching to their ten- 
der years, and it supports the aged un- 
der the pressure of infirmities generally 
annexed to declining life. When taken 
by the former, it occasionally throws 
out a considerable eruption on the 
skin; a result which has never failed 
to promote the general health of the 
child. Perhaps it may be serviceable 
as an antiscorbutic and general purifier 
of the blood; and it may reasonably be 
questioned whether there exists a safer 
or more effectual means of regaining 
strength, after the loss of it from severe 
ulness. 

To the poor it is invaluable in every 

int of view. It is peculiarly calcu- 

ted to meet the numerous and formi- 
cable bodily evils with which they 
have to contend, and to which they are 
so remarkably exposed. The labouring 
classes of society are almost universally 
destined to hard work, and have scanty 
means of support. With them, there- 
fore, the stomach and bowels are very 
apt to lose their tone, and to fail in 
the due discharge of their important 
functions. Hence they very commonly 
complain of weak digestion, shortness 
of breath, sense of soreness and weight 
at the pit of the stomach, a general 
debility in the interior, worms, pain 
in the kidneys, habitual eostiveness, 
flatulence, cold feet, rheumatism, and 
depression of spirits. For these disor- 
ders’ the seed appears to be an almost 
certain remedy; and to the poor it is 
further recommended, as a medicine 
extremely cheap, taken with equal ease 
at home or in the field, and requiring 
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neither confinement to the house, nor 
any alteration of diet. 

it is to be observed that there are 
eonstitutions which forbid the applica- 
tion of this remedy. Two instances 
have occurred in which the highly 
inflammatory disposition of the patients 
would not admit of a trial of it, al- 
though it was given in very small 
quantities. In one of these, a-dose of 
re | ten Seeds uced an irritation 
and —_ of heat so as to preclude 
the trial ofa second. Generally speak- 
ing, however, it excites no other sen- 
sation than thatof comfortable warmth, 
and in some cases no particular sensa- 
tion whatever. 

1 will close these observations by 
remarking, that there are peculiarities 
belonging to the Mastard Seed, which 
may perhaps in some measure account 
for its extraordinary powers. It dis- 
chargesa sort of mucilage, which serves 
as a vehicle for its stimulating and other 
medicinal properties ; and that this dis- 
eharge is slow and gradual, may be 

received by retaining a portion of the 
seed in the mouth for ten or twelve or 
a greater number of hours, during 
which, a sort of mucilage is found to 
be incessantly flowing from it. When, 
therefore, the Seed is taken whole, 
there is some ground for supposing that 
its virtues are not exhausted in the 
stomach and prime vie, but that the 
reach every part of the alimentary canal, 
and that by direct communication, as 
the Seed passes through it; and it is 
also very probable that the bowels are 
assisted in the propulsion of their can- 
tents by the mere mechanical action of 
the Seed, thus taken in an entire and 
unbroken state. 

The White —— is sold b 
Seedsmen at one shilling per pound. 
Those who may be depend sore it 
to the poor, are informed that, in 
Mark-lane, the — price per bushel, 
containing at least fifty pounds, is about 
fifteen shillings. 


Mr. Urzay, Ibstock, June 17. 
Re Gan to your Obituary, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 

May, 1824, p. 474, I trust that you 
will indulge me with the insertion of 
an interesting anecdote, which I offer 
hot merely as a matter of credit to my 
late lamented son, William Madan, 
who was Vicar of Polesworth, in War- 


wickshire, but also, and principally, as 
an 
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an act of justice due to the inhabitants 
of that parish. 

In the first instance, the parishion- 
ers, of their own accord, actually in- 
curred the whole expense of covering 
the pulpit, the desk, and the Vicar’s 
pew, with superfine black cloth; and 
further, they are now erecting, at their 
own expense, a handsome Mural Tablet 
to the memory of their dear deceased 
Vicar, within the wallsof their church! 
Such; is the result of their liberal and 
warm feelings, in token of respect and 
regard for the memory of my son; and 
such is the very rare and honourable 
example which they hold out to all 
other members of the Church of Christ, 
in proof of that affectionate attachment 
which ought always to subsist between 
minister and people, from the happy 
influence of pastoral exertions on the 
well-disposed minds of a christian con- 
gregation ! Sp. M. 

This Tablet is of white marble, 5 
feet by 3, from the skilful hands of 
Mr. Brown, of Derby; with the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

** Sacred to the Memory of 
The Rev. William Madan, M. A. 
late Vicar of this Parish, 
and formerly Student of Christ Church, 


(where he was admitted B.A. with the highest 
Academical Distinction). 
This Tablet is erected by his grateful Pa- 
rishioners, 
To whom he was not less endeared 
By his Talents, his Integrity, his Benevolence, 
His unassuming Manners, and Christian 
Hunility, 
than by the faithful, zealous, and exemplary 
discharge of all his Parochial Duties, and 
the fervent Piety with which he inculcated 
the pure and Apostolic Doctrines 
of the Church of England. 
He died April 17, 1824. Aged 31 years, 
** An unspotted Life is Old Age.” 
Wisd. 1v. 9. 


Colombo, Ceylon, 
Mr. Ussau, Dec. 30, 183. 
AS you have expressed a disposition 
to perpetuate, in your excellent 
Thesaurus, the records of deceased Bri- 
tons to be found in distant countries, 
I send you copies of three inscriptions 
from the church of Colombo, which 
you will probably think interesting. 
The first is a plain mural tablet to 
the memory of the late Lady Louisa 
Rodney, wife of the Honourable John 
Rodney, Chief Secretary of this island. 
It consists principally of an extract 
from her funeral sermon, preached by 
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the Hon. and Rev. Thomas James 
Twisleton (now our worthy and re- 
spected Archdeacon). Never was any- 
thing more powerful than its effect 
when pronounced ; not a dry eye, oran 
heart which was not deeply affected, 
was found in the crowd which filled 
our church on that melancholy occa- 
sion: the truth of her character, thus 
depicted, came home to the recollection 
and the feelings of all, and the burst of 
sorrow was uncontroulable, long be- 
fore the preacher had reached the con- 
cluding sentence. 

The second is to the memory of the 
late William Tolfrey. It is a mural 
monument, erected by subscription, to 
a gentleman of great acquirements, and 
universal excellence of character. The 
design (which was executed at Ma- 
dras in very durable stone) represents 
an altar composed of a pile of manu- 
scripts, one laying on the top unrolled, 
and cut short by a scythe proceeding 
(from the back of the altar) at the pas- 
sage referred to in the monument. A 
lamp, a cock, an hour-glass, and a rising 
sun, emblematic of his unwearied la- 
bours for the diffusion of the light of 
religion in the East, ornament the an- 
gles of the tablet. 

The third is engraved upon a fine 
slab of red granite, forming a mural 
monument to the late Sir William 
Coke, many years an ornament of the 
Judicial Bench in Ceylon. Sir William 
was a brother of D’Evers Coke, esq. 
of Brookhill-hall, in Derbyshire, had 
received his education at serene Bray 
and been a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. His kind manners and gene- 
rous hospitality had rendered him highly 
popular with all classes; his strong 
mind, and sound constitutional princi- 
ples as a British lawyer, although they 
threw him (as it too often happens) 
into collision with the practices of a mi- 
litary government, established for him 
the honourable character of a fearless 
Judge, defending the weak and helpless 
against the hank violence of authority. 

NorMANNUS. 


1. In God is my Hope. 
Here lie deposited 
The mortal remains of 
The Right Honourable Lady Louisa Rodney, 
Daughter of John Earl of Aldhorough. 
She was born December 3d, 1778 ; 
Married October the 19th, 1799, 
The Honourable John Rodney. 
She departed this Life 
December 2, 1814. 
A few 
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A few days before her death, she was seen 
in this place, apparently in health, joining 
with an unaffected piety in the public wor- 
ship ofher Maker ; one, who was felt to be 
the life, the ornament of the limited so- 
pre hd Colombo. The pious daughter, the 
faithful wife, the affectionate mother, had 
too well discharged her various duties not 
to feel a firm reliance upon the mercy of the 
Creator. To those with whom these rela- 
tions existed, who shall speak earthly com- 
fort? who shall lace to her parents the 
pride of their noble house? who shall soften 
the affliction of the beloved partner of so 
many of her happiest years? who shall cal- 
culate the loss A such a mother to the poor 
infants surrounding their sorrowing father, 
unconscious of their common calamity, and 
wondering at the change which has con- 
verted the happiest dwelling into the house 
of mourning: Before her native dignity 
and easy condescension, restraint and cere- 
mony alike retired; and while our social cir- 
cles were enlivened by her cheerful temper, 
- sorrows of the unfortunate were pose 

her prompt bounty.—Such was the kind, 
De pt the nea, ee friend whom all 
deplore,—such was she who has left a void 
in our society not to be filled up; and now 
is her earthly form, which beam’d the very 
spirit of benevolence, the tenant of a cold 
and silent grave. For such a loss it is fair 
to indulge in the grief which we feel te be 
universal; the best affections of our hearts 
demand it; and cold must be that heart, 
which knowing, as we know, would not sor- 
row for the amiable Lady Louisa Rodney! 
And now, O God, in whose hands are 
the issues of Jife and death, not my will, 
but thine, be done !— 





2. In Memory of 
WiuuiaM Totrrey, Esquire, 
Of his Majesty’s Civil Service, 


Who devoted his Oriental Learning to the 
Propagation of the Gospel, by rendering the 
Holy Scriptures into the Singhalese and 
Pali Languages. He had, with intense ap- 
plication, nearly completed a translation of 
the New Testament, and the last labour of 
his hand well describes, in the language of 
Saint Paul, his benignant character, and the 
great object of his pious zeal :—** And the 
** servant of the Lord must not strive: but 
“ be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
** patient, in meekness instructing those 
“« that oppose themselves; if God, perad- 
“< venture, will give them repentance to the 
o revenge of the truth, and that they 
“« may recover themselves out of the snares 
** ofthe Devil, who are taken captive by him 
« at his will.”—2 Timothy, ii. 24, 25, 26. 

He was called from his unfinished task 

January 4th, 1817, aged 39 years, 
This Monument is erected by 
the grateful Public of Colombo. 
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3. Memorie Positum 
Guistm1 Coxe, Equitis, 
ZEdis Christi Oxon: Alumni Studentis, 
Qui per annos decem, 
th hic InsulA, 
Rem juridicam administravit, 

Juris Consultus Regius, Socius Judex,Praeses; 
Literis humanioribus ornatissimus, 
Ingenio dulcis, Judicio sincerus ; 
Suis benignus, omnibus facilis et urbanus ; 
Justitie et Propositi 
Impavidus, sed placide, Vindex, 
Bonos omnes sibi conciliavit : 
Concivibus dilectus, Indigenis veneratus. 
Quam carus vixit, quim flebilis occidit, 
Nobis et Posteris, 

Hoc Marmor 
Testetur. 

Natus Anglia in Agro Derviensi, Decessit 
Trincomalz, 

Kal. Septembris 1818, 

Etat. 43. 


Mr. Ursan, Retford, June 3. 


A myself the other day 
with the perusal of the first part 
of the Catalogue of that princely Li- 
brary of Sir M. M. Sykes (lately sold 
by Mr. Evans), and observing that I 
had the good fortune to possess a few 
of the curious articles enumerated in 
that choice collection, I was induced 
to look into one of my black letter vo- 
lumes more particularly than I had 
ever done before, and thereby disco- 
vered a piece of pleasantry, where I 
least of all expected to find it. 

The book is marked No. 445, of 
the third day’s sale, and was written 
by one Andrew Borde, who, accord- 
ing to Haller, was born at Pevensey 
in Sussex, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, took the degree of doc- 
tor in medicine at Montpellier in 1542, 
was afterwards a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and one of the 
physicians of Henry VIII. practising 
at Winchester. 

The well-known poetic satire upon 
Englishmen, which appears in the first 
chapter of his ‘‘ Introduction of Know- 
ledge” (art. 444 of the same sale), Dr. 
Aikin says was not the Doctor’s own, 
but I do not find another owner for 
the description, cause, and remedy of 
the disease which occupies the 15ist 
chapter of the book now under consi- 
deration, entitled ‘The Breviary of 
Health, for all manner of Sycknesses 
and Diseases, the which may be in 
man or woman, doth followe,—ex- 
pressynge the obscure termes of Greke, 
Araby, Latyn, and Barbary, in Eng- 

; lish, 
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lish, concerning Phisicke and Chirur- 

gerie. Compyled by Andrew Boorde, 

of . Physicke Doetoure, an English- 

man.” ‘The volume contains 384 

chapters (besides those contained in 

the second part called the Extrava- 
gantes), each describing very seriously 

a disorder, its cause and remedy. In 

the 135th chapter, and so on to chap. 

150, are the accounts of various real 

fevers to whieh the human body is 

liable; but chap. 151 is as follows, 
verbatim : 

“<The 151 Chapitre doth shewe of an euyll 
Fever the which doth comber yonge Per- 
sons, named the Fever lurden. 

*‘ Amonge all the fevers I had almoste 
Suagetea tee fever lurden, with the whiche 
manye yonge men, yonge women, maydens 
and other yonge persons bee sore infected 
nowe a dayes. 

¢ The Cause of this Infirmitie. 

« This fever doth come naturally, or els 
by euyll and slouthfull bryngyng up. If it 
do come by nature, then this fever is un- 
eurable, for it can never out of the fleshe 
that is bred in the bone, yf it come by 
slouthfull bryngying up, it may be holpen 
by diligent labour. 

“ A Remedy. 

«There is nothyng so guod for the fever 
lurden as is unguentum baculinum, that is 
to say, take a sticke or wan of a yerd of 
levgth and more, and let it be as great as a 
mans fynger, and with it anonynt the back 
and the shulders well mornyng and evenyng, 
‘and do this xxi dayes; and if this fever wyl 
not be holpen in that tyme, let them beware 
of waggynge in the galowes, and whyles 
they do teke theyr medicine, put no lubber- 
wore into their potage, and beare of kuaver- 

nge about theyr here, and if this wyl not 
hel , send them than to Newegate, for yf 
you wyll not, they wyll brynge them selfe 
shyther at length.” 


To some few of your readers, it may 
be necessary —_ the remedy 
prescribed by Dr. rde may be 
thought by others to have sufficiently 
indicated the disease) to Bre the ety- 
mology of the word lurden. Kuow, 
then, that Ash explains the word (call- 
ing it an old word) from Jlordane, a 
lazy fellow. Blount and Skinner both 
derive it from the French. Douglas 
(Bishop of Dunkeld) uses the word as 
a synonyme for blockhead and sot. 
Heylin derives it likewise from the 
French word lourd, i.e. blockish, lazy. 
And Menage from the Greek Acg%os, 
humilis, simplex, incurvus. There is a 
passage in a book called ‘*Jhesus, or 








brated by Wynkyn de Worden 1901, 

n e Wordein 1521, 
e hich, a classes lurdens with 
a host of wicked doers, of which mere 
laziness, in our understanding of the 
word, gives us no notion. € pas- 
sage I allude to is this: ‘*O my Lorde 
or Kynge, ne may love his servaunt, 
whan he dysobeyeth unto his Com- 
maundements, no more doth God, how 
may he love ydolatres, blasphematours, 
chyldren unnatural, inobedyentes, mur- 
drers, thevys, durdens, and false wyt- 
nesses.” fol. 103, b. InvesTIGATOR. 


—@— 


AccounT OF THE SHERBURNE 
FaMILy. 


(Concluded from p. 517.) 


Of the branches which remained in 
England, the trace is almost impossi- 
ble. Driven into concealment, and 
not suffered openly to exercise the rites 
of their religion, the ceremonies of 
marriage and baptism were performed 
among themselves in private, and of 
course are not recorded in the ehurch 
books where they resided. By these 
unfortunate circumstances research is 
at once baffled, and the names of 
whole generations are lost. The next 
records to which we naturally look, 
are the books of Heraldic Visitations of 
the different counties ; but bere nearly 
the same obstacles present themselves : 
those that would be afraid of publicly 
recording their names in the one in- 
stance, would be naturally so in the 
other; and either for that or some 
other unknown reason, there appear 
but three of the collateral branches 
among these records; viz. those of 
John of Ribbledon or Ribchester, 
Robert of Little Mitton, and Henry of 
Oxford. The elder collateral branch 
of Roger Sherburne of Westcoate, co. 
Lancaster, Thomas, his brother, and 
of Richard, the second son of Hugh 
Sherburne, esq. of Stoneyhurst, appear 
to be lost. A grandson of the first, 
however, appears by the Harleian MSS. 
No. 890—1, to have married back in- 
to the family of Stoneyhurst, as in the 

igree contained in those numbers 
1s the marriage of Grace, daughter of 
Thomas Sherburne of Stoneyhurst, esq. 
with Roger Sherburne of Westcoate, 
co. Lancaster, gent. This Grace was 
sister to John of Ribbledon or Rib- 
chester, and to Robert of Little Mit- 
ton. Of the others, Thomas and Ri- 
chard, no records exist. 
John, 
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John; second son of Thomas Sher- 
burne of Stoneyhurst, esq. appears to 
have settled at Ribbledon or Ribches- 
ter, co. Lancaster, and marrying Ca- 
tharine, daughter and co-heiress of 
Evan Browne, and the widow of 
Elston, had issue one son, called Tho- 
mas, after his grandfather. Thomas 
Sherburne of Ribbledon, gent. by his 
wife Jane, daughter to und Par- 
ker of Browsholme,!co. York, had is- 
sue one son John, John Sherburne of 
Ribbledon, gent. married Jane, daugh- 
ter to George Dudale of Sawtick, and 
by her had issue Henry, his son and 
heir, Thomas, John, Robert, Richard, 
Catharine, Grace, and Holcrofte. Hen- 
ry, his eldest son, was twelve years of 
age in 1613, the year in which the Vi- 
sitation which records this pedigree 
was made. From this date there ap- 
pears no other account of this branch 
upon public record. 

Robert Sherburne of Little Mitton 
and of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. third son of 
Thomas of Stoneyhurst, esq. and bro- 
ther to John of Ribbledon or Ribches- 
ter, married Dorothea, daughter and 
co-heiress of Thomas Catterall of Lit- 
tle Mitton, and had issue Thomas. 
Thomas Sherburne married Margaret, 
daughter to Francis Tunstall of An- 
clifie, and had issue Francis, who died 
without issue, Robert, Thoinas, Ri- 
chard, Matthew, Anne, and Jane. 
Robert Sherburne married Catharine, 
daughter to Richard Latham of Par- 
bold, and her had issue Thomas, 
Richard, Margaret, and Elizabeth. 
Thomas married, but dying childless 
and intestate, his wife appears to have 
surrendered Mitton to Richard his 
brother. Rich. Sherburne of Wheetly 
cum Salisbury, co. Lancaster, married 
Frances, daughter of Christopher Town- 
ley of Patric Brompton, com. Ebor. 
but what issue he had does not appear. 
His father was living in the year 1651, 
and than this there is no further re- 
cord 


Henry, son of Sir Richard Sherburne 
of Stoneyhurst, knight banneret, by 
Matilda his wife, daughter to Sir Ri- 
chard Bold of Bold, Ent. appears, by 
Wood’s Athenz, to have gone to the 
University of Oxford, where he be- 
came a retainer. Of the marriage of 
Henry Sherburne we have no record, 
neither is the time of his decease 
known. By Wood’s Fasti, Il. 18, 
where his grandson Sit Edward Sher- 
burne, knt. has a copious article, he 
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appears to have had only one son Ed- 
ms Sherburne, who fon secretary 
to the first East India Company esta- 
blished by charter in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, and afterwards, in 1613, clerk 
to the Ordnance, for which office he 
obtained a reversio grant. He was 
knighted by Charles I. but on what 
occasion is not known. He married 
Frances, second daughter of John 
Stanley of Roydon Hall, Essex, a 
branch of the Stanleys of Hooton, com. 
Cest. and had issue Edward and Fran- 
cis, twins, the latter died in infancy, 
Justinian, Henry, James, John, and 

Frances. He died about 1639-40. 
Edward Sherburne, his eldest son, 
well known to the learned and polite 
world by his writings, was born at 
Geoldsmith's-rents in London, about 
the year 1615. At a proper age he 
went to Oxford, where he imbibed a 
taste for literature; and from the uni- 
versity accompanied a nobleman of the 
first rank to the Continent, and tra- 
velled through Italy. On his return 
to England, his father procured for 
him a reversionary grant of his own 
office, that of Clerk to the Ordnance, 
to which at his death he succeeded. 
During the troubles of the unfortunate 
Charles, he was a zealous adherent of 
that Monarch, and even sacrificed his 
rivate fortune and his patrimony in 
G service. He was a Commissary of 
Artillery to the Royal Army, and dis- 
layed great skill as well as_ personal 
Geocn in that capacity at the battle 
of Edgehill. On the final overthrow 
of his Royal Master, he was, with 
others of his followers, thrown into 
prison, and deprived of all his offices ; 
the remainder of his patrimony was 
sequestered, and after suffering many 
indignities, he was at last liberated 
from confinement, and set loose upon 
the world in absolute beggary. In 
this condition he found protection in 
the person of his maternal cousin Ed- 
ward Stanley, who had not suffered to 
equal extent, and was therefore able 
to render him some, though not great 
assistance. He was not, however, 
long permitted to remain quiet, hav- 
ing been discovered by a party who 
searched the house where he resided 
for Malignants, as the Royalists were 
called ; he was recognized and banish- 
ed from London by Cromwell's order. 
He returned, however, in disguise, 
and remained concealed in his rela- 
tion’s chambers in the Temple, Dur- 
ing 
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ing this interval he employed his time 
in collecting together various little 
ieces of fugitive poetry, which he 
had from time to time written to be- 
ile his leisure hours, and published 
them in one volume, dedicated to his 
friend and protector, in 1651. He also 
translated some of the tragedies of Se- 
neca, which he published singly, and 
the elaborate poem of Manilius. A 
Life of Sir Thomas Overbury also came 
from his pen, but in what year is not 
known. At the Restoration of Charles 
the Second, he was reinstated in office, 
and in 1682 he received the honour of 
knighthood in the private bed-cham- 
ber of that Monarch at Whitehall ; an 
empt honour, and the only reward 
which the heartless Charles bestowed 
upon him for his faithful services to 
his Royal father, and his losses and 
sufferings in his behalf. 

On the accession of James II. Sir 
Edward Sherburne was continued in 
office, but the King’s flight and abdi- 
cation once more plunged him into 
misfortune. On that event, scrupling 
from motives of conscience to take the 
oaths required by the new Govern- 
ment, he was turned out of his situa- 
tion, and compelled to leave his house 
in the Tower. From this time we 
find a chasm in his history until 1696, 
when by the Sloane MSS. 836—2, 
and 1059—9, we find him presenting 
a memorial to the Earl of Romney, 
then Master-General of the Ordnance, 
and another to King William. In 
these he represents with extreme ear- 
nestness and modesty of language, his 
long and faithful services, his total 
loss of private fortune and patrimony 
in the cause of Royalty, his extreme 
indigence, and his very advanced age, 
being then eighty-one, and humbly im- 
plores that an annual stipend might be 
allowed for his support upon the quar- 
ter books of the office. This request 
never appears to have been complied 
with, and we hear no more of the un- 
fortunate cavalier until 1702, when 
we find him publishing his Transla- 
tion of the Tragedies of Seneca, col- 
lected into one volume, and dedicated 
to his kinsman Sir Nicholas Sher- 
burne of Stoneyhurst, bart. What as- 
sistance he received from the Baronet 
is not recorded; but the character 
which he bore for benevolence and 
humanity naturally leads us to con- 
clude that he did not neglect his cou- 
sin, for that was the degree of kindred 


between them, in his extreme’old age 
and misery. This was the last effort 
of his genius as well as of his life; for 
he died at the close of that year, Nov. 
4, 1702; but where that event took 
~_ or where he was buried, is un- 

nown, and his remains have either 
long ere this been routed up to make 
room for others, or else they repose in 
some corner too obscure even for the 
obsequies of a pauper. 

Of all his brothers, Justinian alone 
appears to have married. Henry was 
killed by a mob at Oxford while act- 
ing as engineer to the Royal army in 
that city. James died when a youth. 
John was of a poetical turn, and pub- 
lished a Translation of Ovid’s Epistles 
in English verse, in the year 1639. 
He went to sea, but what became of 
him does not appear. 

Justinian Sherburne married Phila- 
delphia, daughter and coheiress of Mi- 
chael Lilly, and by her had issue Jus- 
tinian Sherburne, born 1656, living a 
bachelor 1716; Stanley and Edward, 
who both died infants; Edward Sher- 
burne, born 1672, living a bachelor in 
1716; Philadelphia, Phyllis, Frances, 
Elizabeth, and Anne. 





So far by heraldic and other docu- 
ments we have been able to trace these 
collateral branches of the family of 
Sherburne ; and here for want of fur- 
ther evidence, we are obliged to stop. 
Why the good and proper custom of 
heraldic visitations, nal Ge register- 
ing the arms and pedigrees of the no- 
bility and gentry of the different coun- 
ties, should be discontinued, we are at 
a loss to discover, and more so, when 
we find that the officers of the College 
of Arms not only receive greater sa- 
laries, but that the fees for examining 
records are nearly double. It was for- 
merly their duty to visit every county 
once in three years, and to take note 
of every new family that should have 
settled therein, and examine into their 
armorial bearings, and the particular 
right which they had thereto, and not 
to permit any one to bear such unless 
they proved a clear and sufficient title. 
In former years we could trace whole 
families by their arms, and tell the dif- 
ferent branches by the distinctive he- 
raldic emblems ; but now every one 
who bears the same name, thinks him- 
self entitled to bear the same arms. 

In Collins’s Baronetage, published 
about 1742, are the following occur- 

rences 
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rences of the name, but they afford no 
clue to any collateral branch. In the 
pedigree of Bradshaw or Bradshaigh, 
of Haigh, co. Lancaster, occurs the 
intermarriage of Sir Thomas Brad- 
shaigh, knt. with the daughter of 
William Sherburne, esq. of Stoney- 
hurst. Who this William Sherburne 
was isa mystery. The only Sherburne 
then existing was Richard de Bayley 
de Sherburne, the sole issue of the 
marriage of Margaret de Sherburne 
with Richard de Bayley, who, by the 
Heralds’ books, had but one son Ri- 
chard, dead before his father, in 1441. 
The father was not born until 1378-9, 
and therefore not marriageable before 
1399 or 1400. His son "Richard, sup- 
posing his father to have married the 
earliest possible time after becoming of 
age, would not be marriageable until 
1422, and consequently his eldest son, 
not until twenty-one years after, and 
the younger much later ; and as Henry 
IV. in whose reign this intermarri 
occurs, died in 1413, it is en 
that a younger son could have a daugh- 
ter marriageable in that reign. 

In the pedigree of Tempest occurs 
the ven a ‘a John ete, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. with Mary- 
an or Mary-Ann, daughter to Sir John 
Tempest, by Alice his wife, daughter 
to Richard Sherburne, esq. of Stoney- 
hurst. Who this John Sherburne can 
be is a complete puzzle. He might 
have been the son of either Roger 
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Sherburne, or of Thomas his brother, 
both sons of Robert Sherburne, to 
whom this Alice was aunt, but that 
appears scarcely possible from the dis- 
parity in their ages. 

In the pedigree of Barlow, of Sle- 
betch, Eeiadiedine. occurs the mar- 
riage of John Barlow with Maryan, 
daughter to Sir Thomas Sherburne, 
knt. Who this Sir Thomas Sher- 
burne was, unless the son of the. 
above-mentioned Robert, is not known. 
If he was, and from the reign in 
which the marriage occurs, such is 
not improbable, we trace one collate- 
ral branch more, as he must have been 
the ancestor of the Sherburnes of Pem- 
bridge, Herefordshire, which family 
became extinct in the son of Essex 
Sherburne, esq. who died without is- 
sue in 1745. The arms of this family 
are exactly similar to those of the Sher- 
burnes of Stoneyhurst in the He- 
ralds’ books, which in some measure 
strengthens this conjecture, Tir. 


Mr. Uraay, Greys, June 14. 
CCORDING to promise, I send 
you some particulars respectin 
the family of Knollys, as cnemeel 
with my parish, accompanied with a 
drawing of some curious leaden cof- 
fins lately discovered in a vault in 
Greys Church, Oxon, 1823, formerly 
—— to the above family, and 
now belonging to Lady Stapleton of 
Greys Court. 











The first entry in the parish register 
relates to the — of Henry, the 


son of Richard Knollys, 20 January, 
1586; Christopher Alnutt, or Alnott 
(Ethelnoth), being then Rector ; whose 
admission to the Church of Rother- 
field Greys on the death of Alexander 
Clarke, and on the presentation of Sir 
Francis Knollys, is recorded 6 June 
1565. There are several other entries 
relating to this family in the Register of 
Baptisms ; and in the Register of Bu- 
rials not less than seventeen illustrious 
individuals belonging to it are recorded 
as deposited in this church, perhaps in 


this identical vault, though not a sin- 
gle inscription remains to the memory 
of one of them. The initials T. K. in 
brass nails were indeed legible on some 
decayed fragments of an oak coffin, 
which soon mouldered into dust on 
exposure to the air; and there is men- 
tion made in the register of two daugh- 
ters of Sir Thomas Knollys, brother of 
Sir Francis, baptized in 1591 and 1593. 
Sir Francis himself, who may be con- 
sidered as the head of the family, is 
thus recorded : ‘* The 18th day of Au- 
ust, was buried the Right Honourable 
gir Francis Knoulis, treasurer of his 
Maisties 
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Maisties household, one of his High- 
nes privie counsell, and Knight of the 
most nobell Order of the Garter, in 
anno 1596." The entry of the burial 
of William, the eldest son of Sir Fran- 
cis, created Earl of Banbury in 1626, 
is very remarkable; as if it were in- 
tended as an epitaph : 

*¢ 1632. Gulielmus Knowles, honoratis- 
simus Bamburiz comes, sacrzee Maiestati a 
conciliis secretioribus, nobilissimi Ordinis 
Garterii, nee non superioribus annis war- 
dorum et pupillorum Magister fidelissimus, 
8° die Junii mv HOC TUMULO—sepult.” 


That I may not trespass too much 
on the patience of your readers, Mr. 
Urban, { will now conclude with two 
additional extracts from the Register of 
this parish, which may illustrate the 
subject of the drawing sent herewith : 


*£1631. Lettice Knowles, fil’a Richardi 
Knowles de Stanford generosi, 4° Augusti 
hie—sepult.” 

*€1631. Joh’a Winchcomb, mater Let- 
tice Knowles, vidua, et dum vixit, secundis 
nuptiis iuncta M’ro Winchcomb de Buckle- 
berry, sed primo et magis fcelici connubio 
iancta fuit M’ro Richardo Knowles, piissi- 
mo filio Francisci Knowles equitis aurati, re- 

iiq’ hospitii Thesaurarii fidelissimi, de villa 
fordi: in comitatu Berks, post mortem 
transportata et decimo die Octobris hic— 


J. 1. 


The following is an Autograph of 
Sir Francis Knollys, knt. Chamber- 
lain and Treasurer of the Household 
to Queen Elizabeth, from an original 
letter in his own hand, directed to Se- 
cretary Cecil, from Portsmouth, 26 
July, 1563. 
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Dissertation on the Origin and Progress 
of Domestic Architecture, Ge. 


By the late Rev. Dr.T.D.Wutraxer. 
(Concluded from p. 496) 


NEXT is the ordinary Hall-house : 

A class of buildings, of which the 
specimens are as numerous as the mid- 
dle or lower rank of gentry two centuries 


ago, and as substantial as their old in- 
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habitants were robust. This form is 
of very high antiquity ; consisting of a 
thorough lobby, an hall, with a parlour 
ond it on one side, and kitchens and 
ces on the other. In this respect, 
no change took place upon the general 
erection of stone houses in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and whoever wishes to see 
in what manner the inferior gentry 
were lodged, three or four centuries 
ago, will inform and congratulate him- 
self at once, by studying the Grange of 
Whalley. This is a valuable specimen ; 
for, though we know pretty well how 
the peer, the monk, the knight, the 
lord of the manor, were lodged at that 
period, we should, by no other instance 
that I know of, have been able to form 
a guess at the accommodations of the 
next inferior rank. The general ar- 
rangement, therefore, of this building, 
is what hath been already described. 
The whole rested upon crooks of the 
oldest form; the windows were aper- 
tures about six inches wide, not origi- 
nally intended for glass; the floors of 
clay, the chimney wide and open, the 
partitions of rude oak ; the apartments, 
one only excepted, low and narrow. So 
lived our yeomanry and smaller gentry 
of old! and such, probably, their houses 
continued, down to the beginning of 
Elizabeth, when the forests and the 
old houses being generally decayed to- 
gether, and a period of ore tranquillity 
commencing, a general spirit of stone- 
building, in this rank, began, especially 
in the neighbourhood of banter, Ful- 
ledge, Rowley, Ormerod; Hurstwood, 
and part of Holme, having certainly 
been built during this reign, as was 
Banktop a little earlier, al the prin- 
cipal part of Barcroft somewhat later. 
In all these the original form was re- 
tained, though with great enlargements. 
On the right of the entrance was the 
hall, lighted usually by one great range 
window, a massy table beneath; at the 
lower end a gallery for music, or to 
connect the apartments above; and a 
fire-place, embracing in its ample span 
almost all the width of the room, the 
Christmas scene of rude and boisterous 
festivity: beyond was uniformly a par- 
lour, where, till the days of our grand- 
fathers, on a ground-floor paved with 
stone, disdaining, or unacquainted 
with, the accommodation of carpets, 
and in an oaken bedstead, massy as the 
titabers of a modern house, slept the 
hardy master and mistress. Here their 
offspring 
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offspring first saw lights and here too, 
without a wish to change their habits, 
fathers and sons in succession resigned 
their breath. It is not unusual to see 
one of these apartments transformed 
into a ‘modern drawing-room, where a 
thoughtful mind can scarcely forbear 
comparing the present and the past ; 
the spindled frippery of modern furni- 
ture, the frail but elegant apparatus of 
a tea-table, the general decorum, the 
equal absence of every thing to afflict 
or to transport, with what has been 
heard or seen or felt within the same 
walls, the logs of oak, the clumsy uten- 
sils, and above all, the tumultuous 
scenes of joy or sorrow, called forth 
perhaps by the birth of an heir, or the 
death of an husband, in minds little 
accustomed to restrain the ebullitions 
of passion. 

in the windows of such houses, and 
their contemporary mansions of the 
rank immediately above them, are often 
found remains of painted glass, in a 
style which seems to have been fashion- 
able about the beginning of the 17th 
century. They consist of arms, cy- 
phers, figures of animals, personifica- 
tions, &c. of which the drawing is ex- 
tremely correct, but the colours faint 
and dingy, very uolike the deep and 
glowing tints of the foregoing centu- 
ries. These were probably of Flemish 
manufacture. 

To complete the picture of these 
ancient and interesting mansions, we 
are to add huge barns, long and low, 
with bending roofs; high stone walls, 

with mosses and lichens; courts 
and gardens, adorned with yews or 
other venerable evergreens ; and back- 
grounds formed of aged oaks, ashes, 
and sycamores, frequently overhanging 
deep glens, and inhabited by colonies 
of rooks. 

Let it not be thought a trifling or 
impertinent digression, if we now take 
a view of the interior economy of the 
families who inhabited these houses 
from the reign of Elizabeth down to 
the civil wars in the last century, or a 
little later. They were precisely in 
that station of life which James I. 
pronounced to be the happiest in hu- 
man society, i. e. beneath the rank of 
a sheriff and above that of a constable. 
Their system of life was that of domes- 
tic economy in perfection. Occupying 
large portions of his own domains, 
working his land by oxen, fattening 
the aged, and rearing a constant supply 
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of young ones ; growing his own oats, 
barley, and sometimes wheat ; makin 

his own malt, and furnished often wit 

kilns for the drying of corn at home, 
the master had constant and pleasing 
occupation in his farm, and Ris cot- 
tagers regular employment under him. 
To these operations the high troughs, 
great garners, and chests, yet remaining, 
bear faithful witness. Within, the 
mistress, her maid-servants, and daugh- 
ters, were occupied in spinnin flax for 
the linen of the family, which was 
woven at home. Cloth, if not always 
manufactured out of their own wool, 
was purchased by wholesale, and made 
up into clothes at home also. They 
had much plate and few books, but 
those generally theological. Yet the 
grammar-schools, not then perverted 
from their original purpose, diffused a 
general tincture of classical literature, 
Their simple way of life required little 
arithmetic ; but they kept a rade kind 
of day-books (from some of which, ac- 
companied with ancient inventories, 
this account has been collected), and 
in the old figures, Arabic numerals not 
having yet been generally introduced. 

The fortunes of daughters were part- 
ly paid in cattle, or even oatmeal ; and 
the wardrobe of a wife, which was to 
last for life, was conveyed by oxen ina 
bride-wain, much adorned, and a chest 
enriched with carving. 

This is the pleasing side of the pic- 
ture-—On the other hand, the men 
were rough and boisterous, and quar- 
relsome : their feasts, though generally 
regulated by the festivals of the church, 
were banquets of Lapithe and Cen- 
taurs; but it required the economy of 
half a life to enable men in this rank 
to afford to die; for their funerals were 
scenes of prodigality not to be described. 
1 have seen the accounts of an execu- 
tor, in the “ sober” times of the Com- 
mon-wealth, from which it appears, 
that at the funeral of an ordinary gen- 
tleman, in the chapelry of Burnley, 
471. (more than treble thet sum at pre- 
sent) were consumed almost entirely 
in meat and drink: 10s. indeed, were 
allowed to the preacher for a sermon ; 
by which his congregation, no doubt, 
were well prepared to edify in the 
evening; and 5s. to the scholars for 
verses on the deceased. So low had 
this species of flattery (which is still 
continued, and sometimes brings out 
very elegant compositions in the Uni- 
versities) then descended. Still their 

intem- 
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intemperance, though enormous at 
some seasons, was rather periodical 
than constant: their farming opera- 
tions would ordinarily keep them em- 
ployed. ‘They had however no plant- 
ing, gardening, or music; some one of 
which, at least, a country gentleman 
now requires; for fishing they had few 
opportunities ; shooting flying was un- 
known, though nets were much in 
use; if they addicted themselves to 
hunting, which is always a social diver- 
sion, they grew idle and sottish, and 
their estates, not of magnitude enough 
to bear neglect, always went to ruin. 

Next in the scale is the old Farm- 
house, of which I could point out 
some specimens from three to four 
centuries old, supported on crooks, low, 
dark, and picturesque. But great num- 
bers of these, from dates and other 
circumstances, appear to have been re- 
built early in the 17th century, and 
they were evidently abridgments of the 
hall; for in these the lower wing is 
completely cut off, the hall is become 
an ** house,” the screen contracted to a 
«* speere,”’ and the greatarch supplanted 
by an oaken mantle-tree ; but the par- 
Jour still maintains its relative situation 
and ancient use. In these dwellings, 
driven as to their last retreat, are seen 
many remains of ancient furniture, 
which have seen better houses and 
better days; the long table, the carved 
** armery,” the dated wardrobe, all, 
when under the hands of a good house- 
wife, bright and clean; and here the 
** smoky rafters,” loaded with winter 
provisions, and the great chests (like 
the Cistie Stiflylog, of the Welch) 
rammed with oatmeal, which is calcu- 
lated to. outlast the year, fill the mind 
with pleasing ideas of rustic plenty and 
antient simplicity. Happy would it be 
if these blessings were always accom- 
panied with temperance in the use, and 
a sense of gratitude to the Giver. 

Last in this view, though first per- 
haps in that of humanity and religion, 
is the Cottage ; a structure which, frail 
as it is, many instances remain in the 
nether town of Whalley, anterior (as 
appears by the decisive evidence of their 
timbers) to the dissolution of the Ab- 
bey. These are single apartments with- 
out chambers, open to their thatched 
roofs, and supported upon crooks. The 
modern dwellings of our poor, from 
the durable materials which compose 
them, are productive of more comfort 
than those of most other countries, to 
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their humble inhabitants. For here 
are no wattled and clay-built cabins, 
pervious to wind and weather; no 
shivering wretches, crippled for want 
of shelter or of fuel; es before the 
present disastrous season their condi- 
tion was comparatively easy. Yet even 
then, what sums were levied upon the 
frugal industry of the farmer, by idle- 
ness and excess! evils which nothing 
but an attentive and vigilant execution 
of the laws will ever palliate. Impro- 
vidence, combined with indocility, is 
another feature in their character; and 
a general aversion (which nothing but 
the horrors of famine have been able to 
subdue) to cheap soup, and other frugal 
preparations of coarse animal food, to- 
gether with an obstinate neglect of the 
old gardens and orchards, which often 
lie unfenced and trodden down before 
their doors, opposes another obstacle to 
the improvement of their condition. 
Some, indeed, will everywhere be 
found, of more flexible natures and 
more teachable understandings; but 
such, I fear, is the general character of 
our peasantry, that excepting at seasons 
like the present, which compel them 
to do what they are enjoined, and to 
receive what is provided for them ; he 
who shall undertake to feed or to in- 
struct them, in ways to which they 
have not been accustomed, may ap- 
plaud his own good fortune if he meet 
with no other return than neglect. 


Mr. Ursay, 


‘| ae has lately been a slab of 
black marble placed against the 
wall at the east end of the north aisle 
of Matlock Church, Derbyshire, with 
the following inscription, which you 
will probably think sufficiently curious 
to merit a place in the pages of your 
valuable and widely circulated Maga- 
zine. D. O. 


Near this place were interred the remains 
of Adam Wolley, of Allen-hill, in this parish, 
and Grace, his wife. 

He was born in the year 1558, married in 
the parish church of Darley, the Ist day of 
October, 1581, and after continuing in wed- 
lock with his said wife for the long period 
of 76 years, died in the month of August, 
1657, in the hundredth year of his age. She 
was born in the year 1558, and died in the 
month of July, 1669, aged 110. 

And for the purpose of recording so ex- 
traordinary, but well authenticated, an in- 
stance of longevity and long continuance > 

the 
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the state of wedlock, their great, great, 
great, great grandson, Adam Woolley, of this 

ish, coalianiin caused this memorial to 
mgd in the year 1824, 


— > 

Mr. Ursan, June 19. 
HE following observationsare hum- 
bly offered to your notice, in 
hopes that by insertion in your useful 
and widely-circulated Magazine, they 
may attract the atiention of the philan- 
thropic portion of your readers, and 
haply by these means contribute to 
check, if they cannot annul, one too 
frequent source of misfortune, most 

shocking to humanity. 

Far be it from me to damp the ar- 
dour of scientific pursuit, or abate that 
noble zeal of the advocates of philoso- 

hy, properly so denominated, which 
o. so often called forth to honourable 
exertion the sublime and transcendent 
faculties of those distinguished sons of 
genius, who shine in the records of 
past ages with unrivalled lustre, for 
their important discoveries or inven- 
tions, and subsequent advances, equally 
gradual and sure, to the highest stages 
of improvement in the various depart- 
ments of beneficial knowledge. 

Under an awful and affecting sense 
of the many dangers and calamities in- 
cident to those who are called by duty 
to brave the raging of the stormy seas, 
as well as of sundry other occupations 
unavoidably exposed to great hazard, 
as those for instance of the builder, the 
miner, the shipwright, and often the 
soldier (whose death, if in the rightful 
defence of his country, we are almost 
forbidden to lament), there is still a 
consolation attendant on the fatal con- 
sequence of inevitable accident, in the 
reflection, that these have perished by 
the permission of Him, without whose 
knowledge not a sparrow falls, in the 
pursuit or execution of some desirable 
object, or the accomplishment of some 
highly serviceable duty. Well-directed 
courage has, indeed, what it will never 
cease to have, the highest claims on 
human, nay, | trust we may with hu- 
mility add, on divine approbation ; and 
more particularly the exertions of that 
noble-spirited adventurer, who rushes 
through the overwhelming surge that 
breaks in furious agitation on the 
shore, to save the endangered mariner, 
or snatch the perishing victim from a 
watery grave, whether he succeed or 

rish in the generous attempt, and be 

is station more or less elevated in so- 
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ciety, deserves the sculptured honours 
of the tomb, or, which is of far greater 
importance, may hope to have his hu- 
mane endeavours ‘* registered else- 
where.” There isin truth good ground 
to trust, that the Almighty Parent of 
the universe will regard with an eye of 

uliarly gracious acceptance, the ef- 
orts of his offspring for the preserva- 
tion of their fellow-creatures. 

After the late calamitous result of an 
aérostatic experiment, is it not high 
time, however, that a caveat be com- 
pletely entered against the repetition of 
undertakings so pregnant with hazard, 
—to inscitute a close inquiry; cui bono, 
and as far as possible, by legislative au- 
thority, if nothing else can effectually 
operate, to prevent a repetition of those 
fool-hardy attempts for no useful pur- 
pose ; for what, after the experience of 
many years from the first invention of 
the air balloon, is the result, but a con- 
firmation of the fact that the earth and 
sea are man’s only proper elements. 
The powerful wings and penetrating 
eye of the eagle, the web-foot of the 
water-fowl, the fin of the fish, point 
out the destined station of each in the 
universe. By the useful invention of 
the ship, with all the subsequent im- 
provements in naval architecture, gra- 
dually introduced through a course of 
successive ages, the means of commu- 
nication are opened between various 
nations, which must otherwise have 
continued for ever strangers; while the 
blessings of mutual intercourse have 
been extended far and wide, and the 
benefits of civilization conveyed to the 
remotest regions of the peopled world. 
Nay, more than this (a circumstance 
highty interesting to all who duly prize 
the glad tidings of salvation, as the 
true and genuine source of that great 
joy which, we are informed, * shall ul- 
tinately be to all people),” countries, 
which in our own time were in a state 
of complete moral darkness,* with all 
the utter depravity consequent on such 
a condition, are now, through theagency 
of maritime skill, under the me an 
of christian philanthropy, enjoying the 
benignant eanee of “ the Sun of 
Righteousness,” which in the genuine 
splendour of his inherent majesty has 
spread the light of sacred truth, rising 
upon “ the nations that sate in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death,” 
agreeably to the unrivalled expression 





* Otaheite, with its islands, &c. 
of 
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of prophetic language, ‘* with healing 
in his wings.” 

Now what, after all, have the inge- 
nious efforts of the most successful 
aéronaut been able to effect, save the 
attainment of a little additional know- 
ledge of atmospheric temperature ; as 
much of which as man requires may 
be attained by climbing the mountain's 
brow, or scaling the lofty peak. On 
the other hand, how many, in pro- 
portion to the number of adventurers 


chasing untried experience, or acquiring’ 
dear-bought fame, have fallen victims 
to their daring endeavours! How 
much more usefully might skill and 
courage such as theirs have been di- 
rected! Let those who are prompted 
to the like underiakings, before they 
engage too deeply in the pursuit of so 
desperate an object, duly cousider from 
whose lips proceeded the solemn sen- 
tence, ** Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.” 


in this most hazardous mode of pur- Yours, &c. Mason Cuameeruin. 


-—@-— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


SURREY. 
( Continued from p. 504.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


At Leatuerneap resided Lord Chancellor Jefferyes.—Near the bridge is a 
small public house, supposed to be the house in which Eleanor Rumming 
sold the ale celebrated by Skelton.—In the church are some curious painted 
glass windows, partly restored, partly added to by the present Vicar Mr. Dal- 
laway, who has also made the vicarage-house and the garden sloping down 
to the river Mole, one of the pleasantest in the county.—Miss Cholmondelev, 
in 1906, passing through this town in a barouche with her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, and Lady Sheffield, was thrown out of the carriage 
on turning the corner, and killed on the spot. She is buried here. 

A farm-house at Lee, called Swain’s, was, according to tradition, the resi- 
dence of Ben Jonson the Poet. A room in itis still called the Study. 

In Linxerrecp Church are many curious monuments. In the nave before the 

chancel is a large white marble altar tomb, with the whole-length figure of a 

man and woman. He is in armour, with a glove by his right side; his hair 

bound over the temples with a fillet, but has no beard. Adjoining to the 
screen is another tomb without inscription, upon which is the whole-length 
figure of a man in armour, whose fect rest against a small figure of a man with 

a long beard, and a turban on his head, probably referring to some exploit 

performed in the crusades. Other monuments for the Cobhams and How- 

ards.—Sir Jas. Burrow, knt. Master of the King’s Bench Office, who died in 

1782, is also interred here. His house, called Starborough Castle, has since 

belonged to Sir ‘Thos. Turton, bart. and now to Mr. Alderman Christopher 

Smith, M.P.—Part of the College remained not many years ago. 

1 Matpon Church, by the pulpit, is a stand for a hour-glass.—Here Walter 

de Merton, Bp. of Rochester, first founded his college in 1264, which in 

1274 he afterwards translated to Oxford, under the name of Merion College. 

Of this parish was Vicar the Rev. Rogers Ruding, author of the Annals of 

English Coinage. He died in 1820, aged 68. 

In Merrow Church-yard is a head-stone to Mrs. Sarah Battey, who died June 
6, 1799, aged 103.—In the South aile are buried several of the Onslow family. 

Stone from the quarries at MerstHam was used in the internal part of Waterloo 
Bridge, and lente VI Ith’s Chapel at Westminster.—Over the Communion- 
table is a very large print of French execution, about sixteen feet high, and 
five feet wide, representing the Last Supper; an unusual ornament for an 
English country church.—Of this parish were Rectors Henry Mills, Chap- 
lain to Abp. Whitgift’s Hospital, and a literary gentleman; and Dr. Jer. 
Milles, Dean of Exeter, and President of the Society of Antiquaries. 

In Merton Abbey was educated St. Thomas i Becket. The site of this house 
was converted in 1724 into a manufactory for printing calicoes ; and another 
manufactory of the same nature was established in 1752 within its walls; 
these manufactories employ about 1000 persons, a striking contrast to the mo- 
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nastic indolence which reigned there in former times.—Against the North 
wall of the church hangs a large but much damaged picture of Christ bear- 
ing the Cross, either the work of Luca Jordano, or a copy from him, Sir 
Thomas Robinson, bart. F.R.S. who died in 1777, is interred near the 
chancel.—Merton Place in this parish was the favourite residence of the 
late Lord Nelson. 

At Mircuam Sir W. Raleigh had a house and estate. The celebrated Dr. 
Donne, and Moses Mendez, the rich poet, also resided here—In 1637, the 
church much damaged hy lightning, at which time thirteen churches in this 
county are said to have experienced the same fate. In it is interred Sir Am- 
brose Crowley, Alderman of London, celebrated in the Tatler, under the 
name of Sir Humphrey Greenhat.—In the church-yard is the tomb of Anne 
Hallam, the celebrated actress of Lady Macbeth, lie died 1740.—Here was 
baptized, Oct. 19, 1690, a girl who had 24 fingers and toes—In 1711 died, 
aged 103, widow Durant. 

In Mortvake parish the Abps. of rg ea had a residence, and here died 
Archbishops Peckham in 1292, and Reynolds in 1327. Not a trace of it re- 
mains, except the foundation of a wall.—1665, the plague ravaged greatly ; 
1y7 persons buried, about 170 more than the general average at that period.— 
Here resided Lord Pack, who wished Cromwell to be King ; Tichbourn, one 
of King Charles's Judges; and Ireton, all Cromwell's great friends. ‘The 
celebrated Dr. Dee resided, performed his incantations, died in 1608, and was 
buried here. Anstis, Garter King at Arms, resided, and died here in 1744.— 
The first manufactory of tapestry was established here in 1619, by Sir Francis 
Crane.—In the church-yard are the tombs of John Partridge, the famous as- 
trologer; and Alderman Barber, the celebrated Tory printer, temp. Anne, 
Geo. I. and II. and an obelisk to the memory of Edw. Athaweson, an emi- 
nent merchant, who died 1767.—Here died in 1721, Edw. Colston, esq. 
who expended in his life-time 70,000/. upon charitable institutions ; and in 
1741, aged 103, William Baker. 

At NewinoGTon in 1571, Sept. 30, a great flood, so that the people were ob- 
liged to be conveyed in boats from the church “to the pinfold’s near St. 
George’s in Southwark.”—In 1625, 405 persons died of the plague in the 
months of July and August—There was formerly here an_ hospital, which 
continued till 1551, when their proctor Wm. Cleybrooke had a licence to 
beg; and a theatre in the last century.—The parsonage house, built of wood, 
appears to be very autient, and is surrounded by a moat, over which are three 

) (formerly four) bridges. It is generally reputed to be 300 years old.—Two 

learned Bishops Stillingfleet and ever were rectors.—Here died in 1685, 
aged 107, Edw. Allen; in 1701, aged 101, Sarah Wood; and aged 100, 
Mary Ralph; in 1703, aged 102, Christopher Coward; and in 1706, aged 
106, widow Jeweller. 

The celebrated villa, Tur Oaxs, at Bansteap, was erected by a society of 
gentlemen called ‘* The Hunters’ Club.” It was afterwards the property of 
Gen. Burgoyne, who built a dining-room 42 feet by 21, with an arched roof 
elegantly finished, and supported by 28 small carved pillars of fine workman- 
ship. The Earl of Derby much improved it, and can accommodate his guests 
with more than fifty ae beer toon, 

At Ocxuam resided Lord Chancellor King, as famous for ecclesiastical learn- 
ing as for his knowledge in the law, where he died of paralysis, July 22, 
1734. 

At a house called Eversheds at OckLey, resided the celebrated anatomist Dr. 
Frank Nicholls, who died 1778, aged 80.—At an old farm-house called Trouts, 
on a beam in the kitchen are the following useful lines in raised letters : 

** Look well to thy house in every degree, 
And as your meaus are, so let your spendings be.” 

In the mansion-house, PepERHARROW, which belonged to Denzill Lord Holles, 
are many original portraits and pictures by the first masters, among which 
are, the Emperor Charles V. by Mitian, and Sir Alan Brodrick, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland.—In the church are memorials for several of the illustrious 
family of Brodrick.—Of this parish were Rectors, the learned Rev. Edward 
Clarke, author of ‘* Letters on the Spanish Nation,” and father of the cele- 
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brated traveller, who died 1786; and Owen Manning, historian of Surrey, 
and editor of Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, who died 1801. . 

At Ham-house, Perersuam, resided the Duchess of Queensberry; and the 
Royal mistress of Jas. II. Catharine Sedley, Countess of Dorchester. Here it 
is reported the Cabal held their meetings. It is now the seat of the Earl of 
Harrington. In the North drawing-room is a very Jarge and beautiful cabi- 
net of ivory, lined with cedar.—This mansion contains many fine pictures 
by the old masters, particularly Vandervelt and Woovermans, and numerous 
portraits, all deserving notice. In one of the parlours is a portrait of the 
Countess of Dorchester, and her husband Earl Portmore.—On the mount in 
the grounds of Petersham Lodge, formerly the residence of the Duke of Cla- 
rence, tradition says Hen. VIII, stood to see the signal for Anne Boleyn’s 
execution.—Here resided the famous Duke of Argyle.—The late Sir Thos. 
Jenner, knt. Baron of the Exchequer, and afterwards Justice of Common 
Pleas, was buried in this church ; as was the Duchess of Lauderdale in 1696. 

At Putyey in 1780 a dreadful hurricane did great mischief, particularly at Roe- 
hampton in this parish. The progress of this hurricane is su posed to have been 
about three miles in length, beginning at Lord Bubsnegh sat Roehampton, 
and ending at Hammersmith, the greatest breadth was only three hundred 
susie, <= Tene resided John Toland the deist, and here he eomposed his 
*« Pantheisticon,” and many of his latter works——Putney Park was the pro- 
perty of Christian, Countess of Devonshire, a woman of considerable celebrity 
and very singular character—On the Heath resided the celebrated Premier 
Pitt, in the house formerly the residence of Abp. Corn wallis. In 1776 Dav. 
Hartley, esq. built a house upon the Heath, still standing, for the purpose of 
proving the efficacy of his invention of plates to preserve houses from fire. 
Not far from this place was Putney Bowling-green, a place of fashionable 
resort.—In 1703 the church suffered by the storm on the 26th and 27th of 
November.—In the church-yard were buried, in 1722, John Toland, the 
deistical writer; and in 1771, Robt. Wood, esq. the well-known scientific 
traveller and classical writer.—Here died in 1747, aged 101, Catherine 
Farmer; in 1766, aged 104, Sarah Watts; in 1772, aged 109, Anne Wil- 
liams; and in 1787, aged 100, Mary Ceasley. 

ReiGate suffered by the plague in 1665.—In the church is interred ‘ Charles 
Howarde, Earle of Nottinghame, Lord High Admyrall of Englande, Gene- 
rall of Queene Elizabeth's Navy Royall att sea agaynst the Spanyards invins- 
able navy, in the yeare of our Lorde 1588.” 

In Ricumonp Patace Princess Elizabeth was a prisoner in the time of Mary. 
It afterwards became one of her favourite residences. Here Anthoay Rudd, 
Bp. of St. David's, incurred Elizabeth’s displeasure in 1596, for preaching 
before the Court on the infirmities of old age, applying them at the same time 
personally to her Majesty, and a it had ‘* furrowed her face, 
and besprinkled her hair with its meal.” Henry Prince of Wales resided here 
in 1605. It was purchased by Sir Gregory Norton, one of the Judges of 
Charles I. Here it is said the Pretender was nursed. In the gardens, greatly 
beautified and improved by George III. whose favourite it was, is the ob- 
servatory erected for him in 1768-9, by Sir Wm. Chambers.—The hill has 
often been celebrated both in verse and prose.—Here resided Thomson the 

t; his favourite seat in the garden contains the table on which he wrote 
one eee ; over the entrance is inscribed ‘‘ Here Thomson sung the seasons 
and their change ;” the inside is adorned with suitable quotations in his praise, 
&e. Upon it Sir Joshua Reynolds had a house.—The pious Bp. Duppa, 
the tutor of Chas. II. resided and died here.—Here Theophilus Cibber open- 
ed’ in 1756 a theatre, and to avoid the penalties of the Act against unlicensed 
comedians, advertised it as a cephalic snuff warchouse-—In the Earl of Or- 
ford’s collection at Strawberry-hill, is a picture of Charles II. receiving a 
pine-apple from the hands of Rose his gardener.—Here was formerly a place 
of entertainment called Richmond Wells.—In the church are monuments to 
Thomson the poet; Mary-Anne Yates, the celebrated tragic actress, who 
died in 17873; Dr. Stebbing, the polemical writer; Robert Lewes, esq. a 
Cambro-Briton, and a ceo Reged sng who died in 1649, ‘so great a lover 
of peace,” says his epitaph, ‘‘ that when a contention began to arise aa 
ife 
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Life and Death, he immediately yielded up the ghost to end the dispute ;” F. 
Houlbourn, esq. Rear-Admiral Lt Great Britain, who died 1771; and several 
of the Howard family.—In the church-yard are interred many of noble birth; 
and besides Sarah Wall, a descendant of Abp. Boulter, who died in 1751, are 
the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, classical scholar, and Dr. J. Moore, father of the 
gallant Sir J. Moore.—Of this parish Nicholas Brady, D. D. the translator 
of the Psalms, was curate. 

At Rorueruitue, June 1, 1765, a fire destroyed 206 houses and property to 
the amount of 100,000/.-—Here Henry IV. resided while being cured of his 
leprosy.—In 1805, an Act of Parliament was obtained for making a tunnel 
under the Thames from this place to Limehouse, &c. but after being far ad- 
vanced to completion, was suspended, and has not been resumed.—In the 
vestry-room of the church is a portrait of Charles I. in his robes, kneeling at a 
table, and holding a crown of thorns.—In the church-yard is interred Prince 
Lee Boo, who died of the small pox, Dec. 27, 1784, aged 20: 


«¢ Stop reacler, 4 oom Nature claim a tear, 
A Prince of mine, Lee Boo, lies buried here.” 


—Of this parish the celebrated Thomas Gataker was rector. 

At Suers is the house of Wm. Bray, esq. who completed the History of Surrey, 
and edited the Memoirs of the celebrated John Evelyn, esq. About the 
year 1770 he began planting the chalk hills between Dorking and Guildford 
with forest trees, now weil grown, and has since planted much on the heathy 

rounds on the South side of the parish. An ancestor in the time of Queen 
‘lizabeth removed from Cranley, then their residence, to their house called 
Towerhill in this parish, He is descended from a brother of Sir Reginald 
Bray, the Minister of Henry WII. described by Polydore Vergil as the very 
father of his country, who would admonish the King if he acted against right. 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor (in which he is buried) bears testimony to 
his skill in architecture, as there is every reason to believe it was designed b 
him ; he laid the first stone in 1503, and died very soon after.—In the chure 
are interred several of the family. 

Soutuwark. St. George the Maw. In the old church was interred Edw. 
Cocker, the celebrated arithmetician, and in the church-yard the cruel 
Bp. Bonner, who died in the Marshalsea in 1569.—In the place now called 
the Mint, stood the mansion of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, afterwards 
used as a Mint.—The learned Dr. Hezekiah Burton was Rector of this parish. 
—St. Mary Overy or St. Saviour. Here is situate the remains of Winchester 
House, the palace of the Bishops of that cliocese, erected about 1107. In the 
time of the civil wars it was made a prision, and in it was confined Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, who here wrote his book on ‘‘ Bodies.” In the park Sir Wm. 
Dugdale, in 1658, found a curious tesselated pavement with a border in the 
form of a serpentine column. Contiguous to this house was the residence of 
the Bishops of Rochester, pulled down in 1604.—On the bank-side was situ- 
ate the Globe Theatre, where Shakspeare’s jplays were first performed ; and 
where he himself acted. In 1613 it was quite consumed.—Near this was the 
Bear-garden, which fell down during the performance in 1583.—The Tabard 
Inn, St. Margaret’s-hill, celebrated by Chauver as the place of rendezvous 

for pilgrims visiting Becket’s shrine at Canterbury, was burnt down May 26, 

1676, together with the Town-hall, and great part of the town. It was re- 

built, and the name is now corrupted to } Talbot Inn (see vol. Lxxx11. ii. 

p-217).—“On the 10th of July, 1212, a great fire broke out, burnt sn 

of the church of Our Lady, and spread itself to the North side of the bridge, 
the South end of the bridge likewise became on fire, and the number of 
persons on the bridge were in danger of death when some ships came to 
their relief, but the populace so unadvisedly rushed into them, that the 

were sunk, and the people all perished.” Stow.—On the 11th of April, 

1532, a dole was given at this church, at which such multitudes of poor 

assembled, that seven were smothered.—In the church are monuments to 

the celebrated poet John Gower, with his figure recumbent in a long 
gown, a chaplet of roses on his head, a coliir of SS. round his neck, and 
under his head are three books; one is inscribed ‘‘ Speculum Meditantis,” 

on the second ‘* Vox Clamantis,” and on the oth er ‘* Confessio Amantis,” &c. 

Above 
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Above him are the figures of ‘‘ Charitie,” “‘ Mertvie,” and “ Pitic,” with ap- 
propriate verses ; Lionel Lockyer, the celebrated empiric, temp. Chas. I. ; a 
Knight Templar; Richard Humble, Alderman of London (see vol. xc111. ii. 
208); Lancelot Andrews, Bp. of Winchester, ob. 1626; and Wm. of Wyke- 
ham, Bp. of Winchester, ob. 1395.—S¢. Olave. In Tooley-street the Prior 
of Lewes had “a great house built of stone, with arched gates,” afterwards 
converted into an inn, the sign of the Walnut Tree.—Near the church the 
Abbot of St. Augustine without Canterbury, had a ‘ great house of stone and 
timber,”’ afterwards divided into tenements.—On the banks of the river, near 
the bridge house, stood the inn of the Abbot of Battle—Of this parish were 
rectors, Drs. Owin Oglethorpe, Bp. of Carlisle, the only Bishop who could 
be prevailed on to crown Elizabeth, and who died m 1560; and Dr. Boulter, 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland.--S¢. Thomas. In the court 
room of St. Thomas's Hospital are portraits of Edw. VI. Wa. III. Sir R. 
Clayton, knt. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, knt. and many other Aldermen and pa- 
trons of the Hospital.—In the chapel of Guy’s Hospital is a fine figure of Mr. 
Guy, by the late Mr. Bacon, which cost 1000/. 

At the late Mr. Thrale’s mansion near StrearHaM Common, Dr. Johnson 
spent much of his time, as did many other worthies of that day, whose por- 
traits afterwards graced the house.—In the church are monuments to the 
hospitable Mr. Thrale, and Mrs. Salusbury, the mother of Mrs. Piozzi, with 
inscriptions by Dr. Johnson; and Jas. Price, M.D. F.R.S. who died 1783. 
Here was buried in 1772, at least aged 104, one Russell, a person always 
known under the guise or habit of a woman, and answered to the name of 
Elizabeth, but at death proved to be a man.—Mr. Lysons gives a description 
of this curious character.—Of this parish the learned controversial writer Bp. 
Hoadly was rector from 1710 to 1723. 

In Sutton Church are interred Wm. Earl Talbot, who died in 1782, and Isaac 
Littlebury, the translator of Herodotus, who dic 1710.—In the church-yard 
is a sarcophagus of white marble, to the memory of Cecil, wife of Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, who died here in 1720.—Wm. Stephens, a political writer in 
opposition to the Court, was instituted rector of this parish in 1686. 

In the East window of the chapel in Titsey Church, the Almighty is pour- 
trayed as an old man sitting on a throne, our Saviour before him on the cross ; 
below them, on the right hand, is the Virgin Mary, on the left Jesus. In 
the church are interred many of the family of Gresham. 

In Tootine Church is a monument to Sir John Hepdon, diplomatic character, 
temp. Chas. 1. and I]. who died 1670.—Samuel Lisle, Bp. of Norwich, was 
rector. 

On Walton-heath, WaLTon-on-THY-HILL, was found a small brass figure of 
Esculapius. Numerous Roman antiquities have been found here, and at a 

lace supposed to have been the pretorium, were found the remains of 
buildings 

At Hersham in Watron-uron-Tuames, Wm. Lilly the astrologer resided (see 
vol. xCIII. ii, p. 297).—At Coway Stakes have been found several stakes 
about 16 feet long, shod witli iron, the wood very black, and so hard as to 
turn an axe,—remains of those mentioned by ancient writers as having been 
used to prevent the passage of Czsar across the Thames (see p. 32).—In the 
church are monuments to Wm. Lilly, mentioned above ; a magnificent one 
by Roubiliac to Richard Viscount Shannon, who died 1740 ; Jerome Weston, 
Earl of Portland (see vol. xcxtt. i. p.413), who died 1662 ; and Henry Skrine, 
esq. the author of a ‘Tour in Wales,” who died 1803. In the chancel is 
preserved a curious monument, representing on brasses the singular feat of 
activity performed by Johm Selwyn, under-keeper of Oatlands Park, temp. 
Eliz. and himself, wife, and 11 children, in a praying posture. 

In Wanpvswortn Church is the tomb of an officer of Henry 1V.’s army, pro- 
bably a sharer in the glories of Agincourt. The name is unknown ; he died 
in 1420. Here is a beautiful monument to Henry Smita, esq. the greatest 
benefactor to Surrey, with his ¢fligies kneeling at a desk, and holding a skull 
between his hands. His funeal ‘‘ was worshipfully solemnized.”—245 per- 
sons died of the plague in 1665.—Here died in 1622, aged 114, Alice Palla- 

daye, widow ; in 1653, aged 101, Thos. Tayer; and in 1760, aged 102, Mary 
Cross, widow. 
On 
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On a monument in WartincuamM Church, are the following curious lines : 
*©O cruel Death, what hast thou done, 
To take from us our mother’s darling son ? 
Thou hast taken toll, ground, and drest his grist, 
The brand lieth here, the flour is gone to Christ.” 

At Clandon Place or House, West CLanvon, built by the first Lord Onslow, 
are many original portraits. In the grotto in the garden was an antique mar- 
ble from the Arundelian collection, the principal figure of which ‘‘ may be 
the genius of some Grecian city or republic.” In the hall are two elegant 
chimney-pieces by Rysbrack ; one representing a sacrifice to Bacchus, is con- 
sidered his master piece in basso-relievo, and the other a sacrifice to Diana. 

At West Horsey resided the celebrated John Lord Berners, who first trans- 
lated Froissart’s Chronicle into English ; and the Raleigh family had a seat 
here.—In the church is entombed Carew Raleigh, esq. son of Sir Walter, as 
is also the supposed head of his father.—Of this parish was rector the perse- 
cuted Bp. Howell, who died in 1646. 

In West Sueen Priory Perkin Warbeck sought an asylum, and intreated the 
Prior to beg his life of the King. Here the body of the King of Scots, after 
the battle of Flodden-field, was brought by the Earl of Surrey, and for a con- 
siderable time lay unburied. Stow saw it in 1552 wrapt in lead, and thrown 
into a lumber-room. 

At Wimscepon the much-respected Marquis of Rockingham lived and died 
in 1782.—In the manor house resided Queen Catharine Parr ; Oardinal Pole; 
Sir Christopher Hatton ; Sir Thomas Cecil, afterwards Earl of Exeter; Gen. 
Lambert, author of a book called «* The Detection ;” and Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough, who pulled it down and rebuilt it after a design of the Earl of 
Pembroke. ‘This house was accidentally burnt in 1785, and a new one has 
been built by Earl Spencer. Charles I. a few days before he was brought to 
trial, so little aware of the fate preparing for him, ordered seeds of some Spa- 
nish melon to be planted in his a. belonging to Wimbledon House.—On 
the Common horse-races were formerly held.—In the church are monuments 
to Sir Edward Cecil, grandson to Lord Treasurer Burleigh ; and Sir Richard 
Wynne, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Charles I—In the church- 
yard are buried John Hopkins, esq. commonly called Vulture Hopkins, who 
died in 1722; and Wm. Wilberforce, esq. uncle of the present M.P.—Of 
this parish Abp. Reynolds was rector.—Here died in 1778, aged 103, Fran- 
cis Trevor. 

In Bagshot Park, WinpiesHam, James I. and Charles I. used to hunt. Here 
resided the celebrated Admiral Keppel, who became possessed of the park on 
the death of his brother the Earl of Albemarle, lessee under the Crown. 

The following wonderful story has appeared in print: we vouch not for its 
authenticity :—In Woxine Church-yard grows a kind of plant about the 
thickness of a bullrush, with a top like asparagus shooting up nearly to the 
surface of the earth, above which it never appears, and when the corpse is 
quite consumed the plant dies away. This observation has been made in 
other church-yards, when the soil is a light red sand. 

Of Worptespon were rectors, the Rev. Thos. Comber, Dean of Carlisle, 
learned Hebraist, &c. and the Rev. Dr. Burton, Provost of Eton College, and 
author, who died 1771. 

In Wotton Church is interred the celebrated John Evelyn, and many of his 
family. S. T. 








—— ve, 
Mr. Ursan, June 18. gether with such a boy’s noticing and 


, oe Correspondent Invest1Ga- 
TOR, page 421, seems disposed 
to call for more “ last words” of 
the Beaumont-Hall cow-boy. No- 
thing further, however, is in my power. 
The boy I never saw, nor did I pretend 
to give evidence of the ‘ ripeness of his 
intellect,” beyond the fact of his inge- 
nuity in printing the lines, which, to- 
Grnt. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Paarl. 


D 


uoting those lines, is surely some evi- 
y vor ‘of superiority over his fellows. 
There is a Suffolk Clergyman, whose 
lady knew the boy personally, and 
should there be anything respecting 
him worthy of recollection, she can, 
no doubt, remember it. A reverend 
gentleman also, of Hants, an old friend 
of mine, in his visitsat Beaumont-Hall 

about 
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about that period, I think, must have 
known the boy, at least read the in- 


scription. It appears to me probable, 
that the boy had access to some book 
in which the ancient inscription had 
been modernized, or that the new ver- 
sion had been inscribed on some monu- 
ment which he had seen. I retained 
it in memory until the year 1793, when 
I quoted it in a certain publication of 
mine. I observe in the old inscrip- 
tion, as it stands in your last Number, 
the “ castles and towers” do not ap- 
ar. Were those added by the mo- 
soe Hg or were these originally more 
than four lines? The two antique 
forms also vary in the phraseology. 





Allow me the privilege of an old, 
thouzh infrequent and irregular, cor- 
respundent, to propose a query or two, 
e.g. Is itknown by whom the famous 
and my favourite old song, the “ Vi- 
car of Bray,” was written, whether it 
was set to music, and where the music 
is to be found? 

In what state does the suit remain, 
in the Court of Chancery, of the 
** Family Privateers” of Bristol, which, 
about the year 1738, captured a Ma- 
nilla ship in the South Sea, said to have 

roved a prize of the value of eiglit 
hundred thousand pounds? I find in 
my memoranda made in 1794, from, I 
believe, a pamphlet published at that 
time, an account of the arrival of the 
ships at Bristol, when it was said, the 
owners contrived to get all the seamen 
pressed or kidnapped, and sent to India 
and the coast of Guinea, whence few 
of them ever returned. The whole of 
the prize-money then fell into the hands 
of the ship-owners ; but after some of 
time, a suit was instituted in Chancery, 
where it still remains undecided. At 
the date of my notes (1794), there re- 
mained, perhaps, half a dozen persons 
or upwards, the descendants of some of 
the privateer’s crew, either in Pancras 
welieun, or wheeling barrows about 
the streets of the metropolis, entitled 
to very large sums. It always appeared 
to a me a case of peculiar atrocity and 
oppression, and most wonderful that it 
could be put in practice in a country so 
boastful of her oa and the due exe- 
cution of them. The pamphlet which 
I have mentioned was presented to 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Sheridan ; 
but I never learned that either of them 
interested himself at all in the affair. 


{ 
Prize Money of the “ Family Privateers.” 
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About 1796, I noticed in a newspaper 
an advertisement obviously referring to 


this business, with a proposal for as- 
sistance to move the Ghaneeey in the 
case. Nothing, however, I believe, 
resulted in consequence. Spending a 
night or two at Epsom, last year, and 
being alone at the inn, 1 asked for a 
book ; and an old volume of the Gent. 
Mag. as I recollect, for the year 1759, 
or thereabouts, was given to me. | 
there found long details of the affair 
of the Bristol privateers, and the 
Chancery suit ; but I had not time to 
get to the bottom or issue of the busi- 
ness. It certainly merits re-considera- 
tion ; not, indeed, that any probable 
view can now be entertained of bene- 
fiting the descendants, should any such 
remain, of the poor defrauded sailors ; 
but that the memory of such a foul and 
atrocious deed should not lie buried in 
the dark recesses of the Chancery, but 
be revived as a warning for others. 
Joun Laurence. 


Mr. Ursan, June 21. 
‘HE Letters upon Metropolitan 
Courts of Requests are now 
drawing near to a conclusion ; in one or 
two more letters I shall be able to 
finish my remarks ; indeed, I had hoped 
to have finished ere this, having re- 
ceived an assurance that the whole 
business would be brought before the 
late session of Parliament; but other 
occupations have prevented my fulfil- 
ling my intention. If in the ensuing 
session of Parliament the subject is al- 
luded to, I intend to draw up a Bill, 
embodying the principal alterations 
which I have stated in the Letters, the 
heads of which I shall trouble you to 
insert. 
On Metropotiran Courts or 
Reguests. No. VI. 


THE next question to be considered 
is, the extent of jurisdiction to be 
tm to these Courts of Requests. 

hat the districts at present attached 
to them are much too large, is very ge- 
nerally admitted. This opinion is 
founded on the population of those 
districts, as it is very difficult to obtain 
more certain data on the subject. The 

uantity of business disposed of in these 
urts is generally concealed, or at 
least the knowledge is usually confined 
to the members or their clerks. One 
Court, that of the Hundred for Ossul- 
. ston, 
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ston, it is asserted, annually decides 
upon 17,000 cases ;—a number by far 


too great to admit of any proper atten- 
tion being given to any individual case. 
In this division of the Metropolis three 
Courts ought to be erected, instead of 
one, as at present: thatis, one for Hol- 
born, one for Finsbury, and one for 
Kensington division. In the City of 
London, feur Courts would be suffi- 
cient ; in the City of Westminster, the 
same number; in the Tower Hamlets 
Division, likewise, the business would 
require two courts; the Borough of 
Southwark, separated from the Half- 
hundred of Brixton, to which it is at 
present united, should be divided into 
two districts, Brixton constituting a 
third. Twelve Courts would be thus 
established ; and if proper attention was 
paid in the selection of Presidents, the 
various cases brought into these Courts 
would receive a thorough investiga- 
tion, while parties and witnesses would 
not be ~~ in attendance such an un- 
common length of time as is now fre- 
quently the case. 

It has been mentioned in one of 
the preceding Letters, that where the 
majority was not greater than three 
to two, seven days should be allowed 
to enter an appeal against the judg- 
ment; it now remains, therefore, 
to describe the powers and consti- 
tution of the Courts by which these 
appeals are to be decided. These 

ourts should consist of the Presidents 
of the minor Courts, who might be 
divided into three divisions, each of 
which would then consist of four mem- 
bers, three of whom should be compe- 
tent to act; their judgments, which 
would be without any further appeal, 
should be made by the majority ; and 
if the numbers were equal, then the 
original decision should be sustained. 
No salary being allowed to the mem- 
bers, the expense of an appeal would 
not be any great amount; vexatious 
appeals would be effectually prevented, 
as we cannot suppose that the Court of 
Requests would not be unanimous if 
the case was clear, if there were not 
some doubtful circumstances connected 
with it. The powers of the Court of 
Requests, with regard to the enforcing 
of its judgments, should likewise be 
bestowed on the Court of Appeals, 
with similar authority to maintain or- 
der and decorum in their Court. The 
Bailiff and Clerks belonging to the 
other Courts, or part of them, might 
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attend ; and thus the expense of an ap- 
peal reduced to a very small amount. 
That a great part of the middli 
and working classes of society woul 
welcome any alteration in the present 
Courts of Requests asa most acceptable 
boon, is an indisputable fact. In- 
stances of injustice, by partiality, by 
unseemly haste, by unnecessary seve- 
rity, and by want of vigilance and dis- 
crimination, are known to almost every 
class of society, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the higher, of that class 
from whom the Legislature derives ite 
members, and from which, of course, 
a redress of the grievances complaine* 
of can only be derived. But if a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons were 
appointed to inquire into the subject, 
fully sufficient evidence of every thing 
stated in these Letters might easily be 
obtained. The examination of the 
Commissioners would at once shew 
how utterly incompetent (the majority 
at least) are to fill any situation requir- 
ing a knowledge of equity, integrity, 
or ability. The examination of the 
Clerks would shew the necessity of di- 
viding the jurisdictions, and of reducing 
the expenses; while from a host of 
witnesses who have had the misfortune 
to become suitors in these Courts, 
might be obtained evidence of the 
many perversions of justice, of the 
many offences against the spirit of our 
laws, and of the lack of reason and 
humanity, which have cansed Courts 
of Requests to be considered as a nui- 
sance almost intolerable. Unfortunate- 
ly, those most aggrieved are, generally 
speaking, persons belonging to the 
lower ranks of life, who know not 
how to seek forredress by law, nor the 
means of legally applying for jus- 
tice ; while those who bs possess the 
knowledge and have the means are 
generally deterred from proceeding by 
the consideration, that the Court of 
King’s Bench will not grant acriminal 
information, unless a directly criminal 
intention shall have been proved ; ard 
as very likely such a person might be 
suffering from the effects of gross igno- 
rance or despicable folly, he no doubt 
chooses the wisest course, wher he 
silently acquiesces to injustice, rather 
than fruitlessly sacrifice a large sv of 
money to provoke the wrath and re- 
sistance of the worthy Commissioners. 
But before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, none of these notions 
would operate. A small sacrifice of 
ume, 
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time would be all that would be re- 
quired. The Legislature might be re- 
commended to prevent ignorant and 
incompetent persons from aspiring, at 
least for the future, to sit as judges in 
Courts of Requests. Some few indivi- 
duals who have suffered from these 
Courts would come forward, which 
would induce others to follow their 
example. What reason can be urged 
for the refusal of a Committee upon 
this subject? Is the subject one of 
small importance? Do Courts of Re- 
quests require no reform? Is the re- 
roach at present attached to them un- 
just? Are their Commissioners all men 
of probity and ability? Is the vigi- 
lance, activity, and integrity of their 
officers unquestionable? Are the classes 
of society most subjected to their ope- 
ration contented and satisfied with 
them? If these questions can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, why should 
the members of the Courts wish to 
shun an investigation which would 
remove all doubts of their utility and 
their excellence, establish their purity 
in public estimation, and shield them 
from further attack? Why should they 
manifest any reluctance to submit their 
conduct to scrutiny? The ensuing 
session of Parliament will most proba- 
bly give them an opportunity of vindi- 
—_- characters, and the Courts 
to which they belong; they will be 
put upon their trial; let them defend 
themselves, if possible, and ‘* God send 
them a good deliverance ;” but let them 
not endeavour to suppress inquiry, ei- 
ther by private influence or public op- 
position. It may be that the faults of 
the present Courts proceed from causes 
over which they have no controul; if 
so, let them come before the Legisla- 
ture, request an examination into the 
Courts, and propose such alterations as 
their experience may suggest. If they 
act in the manner described, whatever 
may be the result, they at least will 
not be liable to the accusation of being 

averse to or afraid of inquiry. 
A ar 


—@o— 


Mr. Ursan, Stockwell, 24 June. 


HE Gentleman’s Magazine having 

for nearly a century been the 
depositary of literary and antiquarian 
ialorenation, Lavail myself of a portion 
of your valuable pages to communicate 
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to your readers, that the Corporation 

of London have unanimously resolved 
to establish a Library in their Guild- 
hall, and granted 500/. as an outfit, and 
200/. per annum for the purchase of 
books. The same is placed under the 
management of 13 members of the 
Court of Common Council. 

It has often . to mea singular 
circumstance, that the Corporation, 
possessing as it does one of the most 
valuable collections of muniments and 
records in existence, should not also 
have possessed a Library of reference 
for the use of its members, and the ci- 
tizens generally. Most of your readers 
are aware, ‘* That adjoining to the 
chappell on the south side was sometime 
a fayre and large Library furnished with 
Books pertaining to the Guildhall and 
College. These books, it is said, were, 
in the raign of Edward the 6th, sent 
for by Edward Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Protector, with promise to be restored 
shortly. Men laded from thence 
three carriers with them, but they were 
never returned.” (Stow, ed. 1603. fol. 
276.) This extract proves, that in the 
infancy of the art of printing, the Cor- 
— were the patrons of literature. 

ermit me, Mr. Urban, to say, had 
the collection continued in their Guild- 
hall, no one would have used it more 
for the interest or satisfaction of the 
— than your venerable and learned 
ditor, who for several years was a 
member of that respectable body, and 
whose gentlemanly manners and supe- 
rior talents still live in the recollection 
and esteem of his associates. 

Whilst, Mr. Urban, as a lover of 
curious and scarce books, I regret the 
loss of such a collection of Caxtons, 
ba ge de Wordes, Pynsons, and 
and other early printers, from our 
Guildhall, it is consolatory to know 
that some of the rarer volumes which 
once adorned its Library, now occupy 
the shelves of the British Museum, = 
Pepysian, and Bodleian Libraries. 

he attention of the Committee is at 
resent directed to the obtaining Books, 
Japs, &c. immediately relating to 
London, Middlesex, and Surrey, who 
will feel obliged by any communica- 
tions from your correspondents, in fur- 
therance of such objects, through the 
medium of your Magazine, or the 
Town Clerk’s Office, Guildhall, ad- 
dressed ** To the Library Committee.” 
J 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 10. 
ee. the many curious an- 
tiquities preserved at Rome in 

the galleries of the Vatican, one parti- 
cularly engaged my attention, which 
has not been noticed by any author or 
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traveller that I have seen. It is the 
tombstone of Syphax, King of Numidia, 
which was found a few years since at 
Tivoli, and brought hither. The in- 
scription, though 2000 years old, is 
still very perfect, and is as follows : 


SYPHAX NVMIDIAE REX A SCIPIONE AFR CIV R BEL 
CAVSA ROM IN TRIVMPHANS SVMORNV CAPTIVVS PER 
DVCTVS IN TIBVRTINO TERRI RELEGATV SVAMQ SERVIT 


V INANI REVOL SVPREMID CLAVSIT AETATIS ANN XLVII 
MVI DXI CAPTIVIS V OBRVIT PCSCIPIO CONDITO SEPVL. 


Syphax, the husband of the famous 
Sophonisba, was taken prisoner by the 
ereat Scipio Africanus A.U.C. 549, and 
ris splendid triumph took place A.U.C. 
551 (at this time he delivered into the 
Roman treasury 123 thousand pound 
weight of silver! éhe plunder of Africa.) 
‘The death of Syphax,” says Livy, 
“** caused some diminution in the splen- 
dour of this triumph, but none in the 
glory of the General ; for Syphax died 
a short time before at Tibur, to which 

lace he had been removed from Alba. 
lis death, however, made some noise; 
for he was honoured with a public fu- 
neral.”? 

This inscription Livy could never 
have seen, or he would not have 
made this great mistake; for it a 
says that he was led in triump 
by Scipio, and lived three years after 
it, attaining the age of 47 years six 
months oe 11 days, and was buried 
by Scipio; at least so I read the in- 
scription. But as some of the abbre- 
viations are not clear, 1 will thank 
some ingenious Correspondent of yours 
to give a clear and literal translation 
of it. 

Polybius, a contempora 
conmadlats Livy, and yoo 
account. 

One cannot help, on recollecting his 
story, feeling pity at the hard fate of 
this excellent King. His friendship 
had been courted both by the Romans 
and Carthaginians. Asdrubal and Sci- 
pio had both treated him with the 
greatest respect. He preferred the 


writer, 
ms this 


great Scipio’s friendship, and closed 
with him, but the wily African brought 
his beautiful daughter with him, and 
Syphax could not resist the charms of 
so accomplished a female, and to ob- 
tain her he dismissed the Roman. 

The war commenced, and the city 
of Cirta was besieged, from whence 
the King made a sally at the head of 
his troops in a most gallant style, and 
while he was rallying his troops, a 
javelin struck into the shoulder of his 
spirited horse, who threw him to the 
ge the Romans rushing in upon 

im, seized him, put him into chains, 
and led him before the walls of the 
city, which instantly surrendered to 
him. The story is well known of her 
distraction at the sight of her lord’s 
captivity, and her marrying Masi- 
nissa to save herself from the ven- 
geance of the Romans. 

This was a very important and glo- 
rious event for Rome. It put an end 
to a formidable war, and was a matter 
of great rejoicing. 

Among the fresco paintings still pre- 
served at Pompeii, noticed a very 
good representation of the death of 
Sophonisba. Scipio is there repre- 
sented as giving the cup of poison to 
her himself, and Masinissa as stand- 
ing near her to support her spirits. 


Another curious stone was dug up 
in the Coloseo while I was at Rome, 
from which I copied the following in- 
scription : 


SALVVS DDNN THEODOSIO ET PLACIDIO VALENTINIANO 

AVGG RVFVS CAESINA FELIX ET LAMPRIDIVS V CENTINI 

PREFF VRBI He ARENAM AMPHITEATRI NOVO VNA CVM 

PODIO ET PORTIS POSTI CESSIDIT REPARATIS SPECTACVLI 
GRADIBVS RESTITVIT. 


The Roman history informs us that 
Theodosius the Second associated Va- 
lentinian, the third son of Placidia, in 
the empire anno 426, at which time 
Rome was governed, not by Consuls, 


but by two Prefects, who at this time 
were Rufus Cecina and Lampridius, 
when the amphitheatre of Vespasian 
underwent a thorough repair. 

Alaric had taken call wae the 


city 
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city of Rome about 15 or 16 mee be- 
fore this (anno 410), when he quar- 
tered his whole army in this amphi- 
theatre, which no doubt occasioned 
this great dilapidation. This was the 
first time Rome was sacked; the next 
under Genseric and his vandals, anno 
455, was much more destructive, for 
his troops had full plunder for 14 days 
together. At this time the temples 
which had been spared by Alaric, 
were plundered of all their treasures ; 
among the rest, the spoils of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, which had been 
laced by the Emperor Titus in the 

Temple of Peace, were carried away 
into Africa. In 506 Roderick the 
Great entered Rome as a friend, and 
a grand triumph, and harangued 

the Senate in this amphitheatre.—In 
800 Charlemagne gave this building 
to the Pope. H. W. 


Mr. Ursan, June 10. 
” your Obituary for February last, 
you recorded the death of Earl of 
Barrymore, stating, that ‘* having died 
without issue, his titles have become 
extinct ;” except the barony of Barry, 
which devolves on his only sister Lady 
Caroline Melfort. Did not this lady 
die many years before Earl Barrymore? 
And is not her only child, a daughter, 
also dead? Did not her husband, 
Count Melfort, marry afterwards Lady 
Caroline M‘Kenzie, cousin to his first 
wife, and only child of Lord Seaforth, 
heiress to the fortune, but not to the 
title of that family? If so, the title of 
Barry could not descend to any of 
Count Melfort’s family. I have been 
always led to believe that the only 
linet descendant of the late Earl Bar- 
rymore, in the maternal line, is the 
randson of Redmond Barry, esq. of 
, me a who died in 1748; and that 
the Earl’s second title of Buttevant 
rightly devolves on him. 

If any of your Correspondents could 
give further information respecting the 
family of the late Peer, I should es- 
teem it a favour. I am possessed of a 
long pedigree of that family, which 
could appear in some future Number 
of your Magazine if required. 

Yours, &c. E. W. 
oo ca 
W- 


Mr. Ursan, r, June 20. 





A me to offer the following 
notices of the family of Hunger- 
ford, in addition to p. 10. 
Dugdale informs us, that Walter 
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Lord Hungerford, in 9 H. VI. obtained 
** licence to transport 3000 marks to 
France, for the ransom of his eldest 
son Walter.” Other accounts inform 
us, that after the money was paid, the 
dead body of his son was sent over and 
interred in Salisbury cathedral, in a 
new chapel made of iron within the 
second arch from the belfrey in the 
north part of the body of the church 
westward, ‘* within which Catharine 
his mother had been buried.” Leland 
is my authority for saying, that Walter, 
the son and captive, was brought home 
and interred here ; who in his Collec- 
tanea says, he copied it from the Mar- 
_ ologe of the Church.* 

Eleanor, the widow and second wife 
of Walter Lord Hungerford, in her 
will, dated at Kiogstanley, an estate of 
her father’s Sir John Barkley, be- 
er all the wool of her estate at 

eytesbury towards paying for the re- 
demption of another Hungerford (the 
Lord. Moleyns), with this proviso, 
** that he came home alive.” This 
precaution, no doubt, originated from 
the fraud of the former negociation. 

This beautiful chapel stood in the 
bedy of the church, and was used for 
many years as aseat for the Judges and 
Sheriffs to sit in during the Assize Ser- 
mon, at which time the congregation 
left the choir after prayers, and came 
into the body of the church to hear 
the sermon. This chapel was taken 
down by the present Earl Radnor in 
1779, and removed into the choir, much 
modernized ; and on the roof inside is 
a beautiful heraldic display of his Lord- 
ship’s descent in two different lines 
from the noble family of Hungerford. 

The tombstones, however, of the fa- 
mily, remain where they were; that 
of the young Lord Hungerford, though 
despoiled of its brass inlays, yet shews 
the figure of a warrior resting his head 
on his helmet, with a circle above and 
below the figure, which probably con- 
tained his arms. There are twelve 
sickles inlaid, interspersed over the 
whole stone without any apparent or- 
der, and can never be considered as the 
arms of the Hungerfords so represented. 
I account for this ornamentanother way. 
It was the custom in that age, during 
war, for the head of an army, or 
leader, to assume a badge or cognizance, 
whereby they might, though covered 
with armour, be known in the field of 





* << Gualterus Hungerford, miles, qui fuit 
captus a Gallis, et suis redemptus.”” 
battle 
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battle to their friends. Henry the 
Fifth’s cognizance was the Antelope. 
Edward the Fourth gained the battle 
of Barnet by a mistake of this nature. 
The Lancastrians mistook the ni- 
zance of the King for that of the Earl 
of Oxford (the sun for the star), it be- 
ing a misty morning. The Duke of 
Gloster’s badge was a blue boar, and 
that of the great Earl of Warwick, the 
bear and ragged staff. 

I conceive, as the sickle is never in- 
troduced before this time, that it was 
the badge of his party at the fatal bat- 
tle of Patay, where he was taken pri- 
soner, and afterwards adopted (with 
the garb) as the crest to their family 
arms. 

I much doubt the origin of the Hun- 

rford arms, asstated by R.C.H. p. 136. 
Robert Hungerford was in Parliament 
19 and 20 E. II. and 2, 4, 17 E. III. 
and twice chosen as knight of the shire 
for Wilts ; and surely soeminent aman 
must have borne arms; yet in the tablet 
that he placed in Hungerford church, 
there are no arms but those of his mo- 
ther, which having been erected in his 
life-time, was peahty for her sake 
and to her memory ; for though he gave 
to the Canons of Ivy Church lands 
and rents in the village of Milford, just 
by, to keep the obit of his uncle Wal- 
ter, Archdeacon of Sarum ; also tothe 
Hospital of Calne, for the soul of Joane 
his first wife; and to the Friars of Es- 
ton (Qu. Easton Grey) for the soul of 
Geva his second wife, he makes no 
further provision for the soul of Maud 
his mother. 

It does not appear to me that Maud 
brought the family any estate or lands 
at Heytesbury. It was a great many 

ears afterwards that Sir Thomas de 
Tungerford bought that property of the 
widow Spencer, one of the four co-heir- 
essesof Bartholomew, Lord Burghersh, 
both East Court and West Court. 
It does not necessarily follow that be- 
cause his mother Maud was the daugh- 
terand heir of Sir John Heytesbury, 
that the family possessed any lands at 
Heytesbury; but, more probably, it 
was settled in the neighbourhood of 
Hungerford, where Sir Robert erected 
this memorial for her. H. W. 


Mr. Ursay, June 29. 
S I am persuaded that you will 
not object to the mixture of 
matters of fancy now and then with 
the useful and ‘interesting matters of 
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fact contained in your Magazine, or 
to strewing some flowers over the 
solid paths in which your Correspond- 
ents lead us to knowledge ; and trust- 
ing also, that should fancy be a little 
too exuberant, you will not here con- 
found playfulness with puerility; I ven- 
ture to propose to any of your Corre- 
spondents who may be so disposed, to 
send a definition of poetry, which I 
have heard a dry old lawyer call ‘ mere 
amplification,’ a term conveying a very 
diflerent idea from that which Homer 
gives of it, in calling it ‘ the language 
of the gods,” and in putting it into 
the **os magna sonans” of his Jupiter, 
&c.; or from what Horace says of it, 
in his encomium on Hower, 

** Qui, quid sit pulcrum, quid turpe, quid 

utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore 
dicit ;” 

though the ‘ plenius” here may sa- 
vour a little of the old lawyer’s “am- 
plification.” 

Perhaps Thought in a fancy dress 
might be an apt definition of Poetry ; 
but I think that a more ingenious ‘as 
well as more descriptive general one 
might be found ; and in leaving it to 
the imagination and judgment of your 
Correspondents, I remain, 

Yours, &e. 


Mr. Ursan, June 21. 

OLNEY, in his “‘ Ruins of Em- 
pires,” introduces an account of 
Brahmism, which relates that Vishny 
the Mediator became incarnate in a 
black shepherd, under the name of 
Chris-en, *‘ delivered the world from 
the venemous serpent Calengam; and 
then crushed his head, after having 

been wounded by him in his heel. 

A lama of Thibet then brings for- 
ward Bhuddism, stating that the Deity 
appeared 28 centuries ago in Cache- 
mire, being born of a virgin of royal 
blood; that the king of the country, 
alarmed at his birth, wished to destroy 
him, and ordered all the males born 
about that period to be massacred, but 
Boudh (the name by which this incar- 
nation is distinguished) being preserv- 
ed by shepherds, lived in the desert 
till the age of thirty, when he began 
his mission by enlightening mankind 
and casting out devils. He then de- 


Curiosus. 


clares that this doctrine was diffused 
through the East more than a thousand 
years before the Christian wra, and that 
Boudh was known long before Christ. 

Sir 
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Sir W. Jones, in his “ Essay on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,” has 
the following passage : 

«¢ That the name of Chrisna, and the ge- 
neral outline of his story, were long ante- 
rior to the birth of our Saviour, and pro- 
bably to the time of Homer, we know very 
certainly; yet the celebrated poem entitled 
Bhagavat, which contains a prolix account 
of his life, is filled with narratives of a most 
extraordinary kind, but strangely variegated 
and intermixed with poetical decorations. 
The incarnate Deity of the Sanscrit romance 
was cradled, as it informs us, among herds- 
men; but it adds, that he was educated 
among them, and passed his youth in play- 
ing with a party of milk-maids. A tyrant 
at the time of his birth, ordered all new- 
born males to be slain; yet this wonderful 
babe was preserved by biting the breast, in- 
stead of sucking the poisoned * of a 
nurse commissioned to kill him. e per- 
formed amazing but ridiculous miracles in 
his infancy; and at the age of seven years, 
held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger. He saved multitudes, partly by his 
arms, and partly by his miraculous powers, 
He raised the dead, by descending for that 
purpose to the lowest regions. He was the 
meekest and best tempered of beings, wash- 
ed the feet of the Brahmins, and preached 
very nobly indeed, and sublimely, but al- 
ways in their favour. He was pure and 
chaste in reality, but exhibited an appear- 
ance of excessive libertinism, and had wives 
or mistresses too numerous to be counted. 
Lastly, he was benevolent and tender, yet 
fomented and conducted a terrible war. 
This motley story must induce an opinion, 
that the spurious gospels, which abounded 
in the first age of Christianity, had been 
brought to India, and the wildest parts of 
them repeated to the Hindoos, who ingraft- 
ed them on the old fable of Césava, the 
Apollo of Greece.” 

As the spurious gospels are now 
published in a convenient form, some 
of your Correspondents may have lei- 
sure and inclination to examine them 
for the supposed parallels. 

HILALETHES OXONIENSIS. 


Mr. Ursan, June 15. 
tobe following extracts are from an 
old folio, entitled ‘* The Treasurie 

of Ancient and Modern Times, 1613,” 
translated from the French of Anthony 


Du Verdier. 
AN OCCASIONAL READER. 





1. * Concerning the originall of using these 
words—* Je vous laisse les mains,’—I 
kisse your hands. 

**Pomponius Letus writeth, that the use 
of kissing hands did come from the ancient 
emperors, who first of all gave their handes 
to noble-men, and then after came the kisse ; 
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but to meaner people they gave the knee to 
be kissed. And thence, as I am persuaded, 
ensued this manner of speech, J kisse your 
hand, as declaring that so should the man 
be solicited who is worthy of empire and 
soveraignety...... -I am of the minde, that 
we doe not hold this custome from so long 
@ continuance; but my opinion is, that it 
rather proceeded from the homage of some 
vassaills and liedge men that stood obliged 
to doe such service to their lordes, justices, 
and ema for in many places, instead of 
this homage, some stand bound to kiss the 
knee, in ease of a new recognisance. For 
some proofe hereof, I have a court-roule of 
rents appertaining to me, called De Luriac, 
made in the yeare 1352, which maketh affi- 
davit heereot, in every one of the tenants 
aunswers, where it is set downe in the words 
following: ‘ Pro quibus rebus, fundis et 
possessionibus, ipse fecit homagium ligium 
dicto Domino de Luriaco, ut assuetum est, 
genibus flexis, manus suas junctas tenendo 
inter manus ipsius Domini, ejusque pollices 
osculando.’ hat is,—For and in consi- 
deration of all which landes, goodes, and 
possessions, hee maketh himselfe a liege 
man in homage to the said Lord of Luriac; 
so that, usually, upon his bended knees, and 
his hands joyntly upheld between the hands 
of the said lord, to kisse his fingers.” B. 
vi. c. 4, 

2. ** Albertus Magnus giveth credible as- 
surance that he saw at Cullen in Allemaigne 
a young damsell who used to pull morter 
from the wals*, and eate it so savourly, that 
all her life after she lived only thereon.” 


Physicians would have informed him 
that the first attempt was not unnatu- 
ral at a certain age. 

3. *S, Augustine declareth, that he saw 
a man in his time who could moove his eares 
like as a horse doth, one while the one, and 
afterward the other, and then again both of 
them together. Aristotle maintaineth, that 
man onelie (among all other creatures) can- 
not stir or move his eares.” p, 249—50. 

4. As a disputant he maintains the fol- 
lowing paradoxes : 

1. **A paradoxe approving, that the 
meanest and simplest place of birth or de- 
scent maketh a man to be truely most no- 
ble.” 

2. ** A paradoxe in defence of hard-lodg- 
ing, approoving it to be more healthful! and 
commendable than those in great pallaces 
and houses of pleasure.” 

3. **A paradoxe in praise of imprison- 
ment, maintaining that it is more healthful 
and profitable to be in prison than at li- 
bertie.”” 

But such as venture on his para- 
doxes, will probably exclaim credat 
Judeus to each of them. 

An OccastonaL CORRESPONDENT. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





131. The Greek Revolution ; its Origin and 
Progress ; together with some Remarks on 
the Religion, National Character, &c. in 
Greece. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. Au- 
thor of ** An Historical Review of the 
Spanish Revolution,” Kc. 8vo, pp. 362. 
Whittakers. 

yap Mitrorp closes his His- 

tory of Greece at the death of 

Alexander; Dr. Gillies at the acces- 

sion of Augustus. A writer, then, 

pene of materials for a chronicle of 

ate events, if he designed his work to 
be perfect, or more than ephemeral, 
should have a‘tempted a continuation 
from the latter period: the task would 
not be long, but it would require some 
ingenuity to mould the early occur- 
rences of ecclesiastical, with fragments 
of the civil and military history, into 
any shape. Such must be the com- 
mencement of any standard account of 
the Hellenic Revolt, which this work 
is not likely to prove, from that and 
other causes. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
the disputes of thorough-bred_politi- 
cians on the legitimacy of the Turkish 
Government: a barbarous horde, by 
repeated migrations, becomes possessed 
of a valuable district, and permits the 
inhabitants to remain for the sake of 
profiting from their industry: surely it 
would be a waste of argument to shew 
that the oppressed, as opportunity oc- 
curs, may rise against their oppressors. 
Time, however, according to a forensic 
maxim, establishes a claim; but this 
is what lawyers term an adverse claim, 
and must bear a different construction 
altogether. 

With the treaty of Passarowitz in 
1718, and the secession of the Vene- 
tians, ended the first great effort for the 
deliverance of Greece. What her 
freedom would really have been, may 
be presumed from the character of her 
allies. Perhaps the ruin of their cause 
may be fairly attributed to extraneous 
interference ; taught to depend on fo- 
reign assistance, the Greeks were inva- 
riably the instruments of foreign am- 
bition, whether Venetian, Russian, or 
Maltese. 

The war of 1769 had for one of its 
objects the wresting of Greece from the 
Turkish empire, but that project, ill- 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Parr I. 
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concerted at first, produced nothing 
but devastation in the Morea: how- 
ever, at the treaty of Kainardgi in 1774, 
protectionwas guaranteed tosuchGreeks 
as had embraced that opportunity to 
revolt. The next project served only 
to amuse the Greek refugees, and was 
unworthy of the genius of Catharine : 
still cherishing the hope of dismem- 
bering Turkey, she gave the name of 
Constantine to her younger grandson, 
provided him with Greek nurses, ar- 
rayed him in the Greek dress, asso- 
ciated him with Greek children, that 
he might acquire the language, and if, 
as Locke maintains, the youthful mind 
is a carte blanche, the child must have 
been completely Hellenised. 

Not long after this period, the rise 
of Att Pacha commenced. While 
his poe flourished, he crushed every 
tendency to revolt on the part of the 
Greeks: but in its wane, he exhorted 
them to co-operate with him against 
the Porte. From imprudence or infa- 
tuation, he had calculated on measures 
which severally failed: ‘* nearly all 
the Christian corps he kept in his pay, 
together with their principal officers, 
Odyseus, Alexis Novtzas, Mantho, 
and several others, passed over to the 
Turkish camp.” in they justif 
their second desertion we cannot tell. 
His immediate fall was the result of 
the energies of Chourschid Pacha, 
who had subdued the Servian chief, 
Czerni George, in 1813, and who was 
carried off by a dysentery early in the 
present war, fortunately, we may say, 
for the Greeks, without disparagement 
to their heroism. The Greeks had 
anxiously watched the progress of the 
Servian rebellion, having determined 
to rise as soon as the insurgents were 
sufficiently advanced, but no opportu- 
nity arrived. 

*« During the period that elapsed from 
1815 to 1820, the affairs of the Ottoman 
government seemed to wear a comparatively 

rosperous aspect. The reigning Sultan- 
Tahmud, gave proofs of a vigorous cha. 
racter: at peace with all his neighbours, he 
allayed the mutinous spirit of the Janis- 
saries, and broke the power of the great 
Asiatic vassals: some revolts in the Eastern 
divisions of the empire were also promptly 


suppressed, Meccha was rescued the 
Wechabites, 
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Wechabites, while the imperial Firmans had 
greater weight, and excited more respect 
than the 4 It was, however, under 
this seeming tranquillity, that all the ele- 
ments of insurrection were actively ferment- 
ing, and those projects formed, which have 
produced the present conflagration*.” P.3). 


Most rebellions are organised by 
secret societies, but no other resem- 
blance exists between the Heterists 
and the Carlbonari. The revolts in 
western Europe failed, because their 
supporters had not spirit enough to 
defend them, an imputation to which 
Greece can never be liable. Long be- 
fore the memorable rising, care had 
been taken to enlighten the minds of 
the community by a education 
over the Morea, to the lamentable 
want of which may be attributed the 
failure of political reformation in Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain. The association 
called Heteria, professed to diffuse the 
means of education among the people 
by distributing books, and its head- 
quarters were established at St. Peters- 
burgh. When the flower of the 
Turkish forces was encamped before 
Yanina, and the provinces left compa- 
ratively unguarded, the society began 
to prepare for action; they chose Alex- 
ander Y silanti (son to the famed Hos- 
podar of Wallachia) as general, and 
engaged Prince Cantacuzene to serve 
under him. The last of the Comne- 
nian race died during the same year at 
Paris. The projected enterprise failed, 
and among the causes of its failure, 
jealousy and treachery may be number- 
ed. psilanti, abandoned by the 
greater portion of his troops, was ar- 
rested at Trieste by the Austrian au- 
thorities, and closely imprisoned at 
Mongatz. 

The immediate cause of the revolt 
in the Morea, does not reflect any 
credit on the means employed to pro- 
duce it. Emissaries were sent from 
Russia, to circulate reports that the 
Sultan had declared his resolution of 
transporting all the Greeks into Asia 
Minor, and establishing the inhabi- 
tants of that country in their place. 
The standard of liberty was first hoisted 
at Sudena in Arcadia, at which period 
the Turks were unprovided for a war ; 
their forts were without provisions, 
and the hurry with which they took 





* «« But ’tis in summer’s brightest hour 
Gather the plague and thunder shower.” 
Wirren. 
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refuge in them contributed to encrease 
the consequences of neglect. On the 
other hand, the Greeks, unprovided 
with artillery, could only hope to re- 
duce them {4 famine. Nor was the 
insurrection less favourably received in 
the northern provinces, though fewer 
events appear to have taken place in 
that quarter. The Roumeliots _pre- 
tended to contest the palm of superiority 
with the Peloponnesians ; the absence 
of Turkish troops from Acarnania and 
ZEtolia, occasioned an easy revolution 
there; and the peasantry of Attica, 
Phocis, and Beeotia, assembled in arms 
upon the mountains. These troops, 
however, for a long time, bore no re- 
putation among their countrymen. 

On the first dawn of freedom in 
Modern Greece, observes Mr. Bla- 
quiere, it is to be lamented that so 
much of the spirit of dissension coeval 
with the formation of the ancient 
Greek cities, evidently characterised as 
the inveterate malady of the Greek 
cities by a writer of antiquity, should 
have survived the Lower Empire and 
Turkish despotism. The nation was 
divided into two great parties, the He- 
terists, and the Ephors or Primates, 
and none of the authorities had the 
advantage of experience. Universal 
energy, however, appears to have ob- 
viated these difficulties, though it is 
probable that on the confirmation of 
independence, they will rage more 
fiercely than ever: the real progress of 
the war is due to the abilities of Eng- 
lish and French engineers, under 
whom the Greeks were first enabled 
to conduct regular sieges. 

It is unnecessary to follow the detail 
of events. The Iloly Alliance slighted 
the representations of the Greek de- 
puties, and added to the glory of the 
nation, by confining it to its own re- 
sources. Epidaurus was at first the 
seat of the National Assembly, but the 
celebrated “‘ declaration to the Chris- 
tian Powers” is dated at Corinth (April 
15, 1822), where the last struggle for 
Grecian liberty in ancient history took 
place, between Mummius and the 
Achzans. For the dawning inde- 

ndence of that beautiful country, we 
nave only to add in the words of Sarpi, 
Esto Perrerva. 

The author of this volume is a pro- 
fessed champion of all revolutions, and 
the spirit of his writings borders on 
fury. It is not a complete history, 
even of the revolution, for it ends 
abruptly 
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abruptly with the affair at Anafolica, 
to consider the general state of Greece, 
on which he threatens a future discus- 
sion. We presume him to be identi- 
fied with the events he describes, for 
in a space of 25 pages of ‘ remarks,” 
the first pronoun personal occurs at 
least 34 times. To his friends he is 

ually liberal: thus, in the Contents 
to Chapter 8, we read, ‘‘ Mr. Gorpon 
of Cairness, joins the Christian camp.” 
The book is fairly written, but we are 
often led to suspect his acquaintance 
with the elassics. Misprints abound, 
and besides those mentioned in the 
table of errata, we find halocaust, p. 73. 
Tropolizza, p. 155. Thermopoly, in 
several places, which we presume to 
be the result of cacophony. As his- 


- torical documents, he subjoins his own 


reports read before the Greek Com- 
mittee athome. A good Mapof Greece 
and Turkey is prefixed. 


a od 
182. Memoirs of the Duke of Monpensier, 
written Ly Himself. 8vo. 

THIS work forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the collection of Royal Me- 
moirs, connected with the French Re- 
volution, and is written in a simple, 
unaffected style, which, while it stamps 
its authenticity as an historical docu- 
ment, is in reality, from that circum- 
stance, infinitely more interesting than 
the most highly coloured tale of fiction. 

The narrative commences with the 
Author's incarceration in the fortress 
of Notre Dame de la Garde, at Mar- 
seilles, in 1793; to which he was trans- 
ferred while serving in the Republican 
army in Italy, and where he remained 
forty-three months, until the final pe- 
riod of his liberation, upon the condi- 
tion of self-banishment to America. 
The details of his imprisonment, and 
that of his family, present an affecting 

icture of suffering during the reign of 

error, and proves how utterly party 
spirit, eugendered by civil dissentions, 
paralyzes the amiable feelings of our 
nature, and hardens the heart. 

Amid these horrible excesses, how- 
ever, individual instances of generosity 
and self-devotion are not-wanting to 
reconcile us to our species. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the Memoirs, in an historical point 
of view, is the incidental notice it gives 
of the celebrated Ecatite Or.eEans, 
in his domestic relations ; a name we 
are accustomed to associate with all 
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that is flagitious in morals and politics. 
We subjoin the passage : 

*« On the 23d of October, at five in the 
morning, I was waked by my poor 
entering my dungeon with the butchers 
who were about to bear him off to the 
slaughter. He embraced me tenderly. <I 
come, my dear Monpensier,’ said he, ‘ to 
bid you adieu, for I am just setting off.’ I 
was so petrified I could not speak. I 
him to my bosom in an y of tears. «I 
meant,’ added he, ‘to have gone without 
taking leave, for such moments are always 
painful ; but I could not overcome the desire 
of seeing you once more before I went. 
Farewell, my child! take comfort! comfort 
ar brother, and think, both of you, what 

ppiness we shall enjoy when next we 
meet!’ Alas! that happiness we were ne- 
ver destined to enjoy. Unfortunate and 
excellent father! Whoever could have had 
the opportunity of seeing you near, and 
knowing you truly, must own (if he be not 
an arrant slanderer), that neither ambition, 
nor thirst for vengeance, had the smallest 
place in your heart; that the qualities of 
your mind were of the most pleasing, as 
well as the most substantial kind; though 
you might perhaps have been destitute of 
that decision which makes a man act from 
himself alone ;—while the too great facility 
with which you gave up your confidence to 
others, enabled scoundrels to obtain it, in 
order to destroy you, and make you the vic- 
tim of their atrocious schemes: he, who 
should speak thus of you, would but render 
you the strictest justice. 

«« But your enemies would drown his 
voice in clamour, and unfortunately they 
have too much the power. Well! let them 
cone SS wrath! Let them com- 
plete their malignity by blasting the mem 
of the cchaunes good on they hon 
sacrificed! But, oh! may the time come 
when your character shall be appreciated ! 
May the world know what 1 know; and 
may I then be in being!” 

The Duke of Monpensier, after a 
lapse of several years, passed wander- 
ing in search of a permanent asylum, 
sought and obtained the hos itality of 
the British nation; and finally closed 
his earthly career, soothed by the affec- 
tionate attentions of his family, in 
March 1807. Anaccountofhis splendid 
funeral in Westminster Abbey will 
be found in vol. Lxxvit. p. 584. 


138. Memoir of the Life and Character of 
the Right Hon, Edmund Burke, with spe- 
cimens of his Poetry and Letters, and an 
Estimate of his Genius and Talents, com- 
pared with those of his great 
raries. ByJames Prior, Esq. 8vo,pp.584. 
WE do not conceive it possible that 

there 
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there can exist portrait painting of 

hysical non-entities; and such we be- 
Rone to be minds distinguished by the 
characterof Genius. Peculiar and sur- 
passing combinations of ideas seem to 
form this distinction; but these are no 
more objects of sense and description, 
than are the powers which give birth 
to taste, and display it by effect. In 
short, who is able to depict the majestic 
conception which directed the chisel 
of the sculptor, when he fashioned the 
Belvidere Apollo? Exquisite as is 
Johnson's Preface to Shakspeare, no 
accession of knowledge can be gained 
concerning the intellectual construc- 
tion of his mind. Such enquiries 
elude the anatomical knife ; al after 
all, concise general definitions are the 
best. We asked a well-informed Ita- 
lian gentleman, what he thought of 
Lord Byron. ‘* A man of wonderful 
imagination” was the reply 5 and this 
was coming to the point, for imagina- 
tion was his aa = to him — 
especially a the following sublime 
oa of aeete. . 

“ The high-born soal 

Disclaims to rest her heav'n-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft, 
Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens, 
Or yoked with whirlwinds and the Northern blast, 
Sweeps the long tract of day.” 

Tt has been said, that the mechanism 
of genius consists in an extraordinary 

wer of disjoining ideas, and combin- 
ing them again in new forms; but 
certainly more extensive powers of as- 
sociation distinguish it above common 
minds. The disintegration of ideas 
seems rather to belong to ratiocination ; 
for analysis does not imply invention 
or novelty; and without imagination 
a man may be a capital lawyer or phi- 
losopher, but not an orator or poet. 
In our opinion, Burke united strong 
analytical powers, with admirable ima- 
gination. By the former he decom- 
posed ; by the latter he reconstructed 
stubborn substances. Like the subtle 
power of nature in the formation of 
minerals, he created at option gold, 
crystal, or diamond; the material of 
money for currency, or of brilliancy 
for display. In short, he was a very 

eer and a very splendid man. 

e had the strength of one the 
versatility of Mercury, and the solar 
illumination of Apollo; the club, the 
caduceus, and the crown of rays. 

The fame of a Parliamentary Orator 
is that of a Player; he strutts and has 
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his day. But the “ Treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful” is a work 
from which immortality is inseparable, 
because perfection in thinking cannot 
be improved; and, in sentiment and 
mental conformation, nature will al- 
ways bethesame. His ** Reflectionson 
the French Revolution” was an ora- 
tion, and was received with a feeling 
of disappointment, because it was not 
a systematic confutation of plausible 
theories. But Burke knew that a 
Republick, with an immense standing 
army, exists only so long as the military 
prefers that Republick to their general ; 
and that in the Repeblicks of antiquity, 
the circumstance of the soldiers tone 
freemen, not stipendiaries, was the 
main cause of the duration of modes of 
government, in which they had a 
greater interest involved, than in the 
a | profession of arms. 

If ever there was a man to whose 
just fame a biographical vindication 
was due, it was Burke. Every body 
knows the caricatures of him; a “‘ Je- 
suit’s costume, as having been educated 
at St. Omer’s, where he never was in 
his whole life” (see p. 38); and of his 
being a “‘ pauper in a garret,” though his 
father allowed him 200/. per ann. at 
the Temple (seventy years ago, when 
such a stipend was handsome); and he 
derived from his family from first to 
last, no less a sum than 20,000/. (See 
pp: 3,54.) He was also a ‘‘ needy hire- 
ing author ;” though all the sums, 
which he ever received, would barely 
cover the expense of his book-pur- 
chases. (See p. 55). 

In short the early history of Burke, 
and that is all which can be unknown 
to the publick, is simply this. He 
was the son of a respectable Irish at- 
torney, who gave him a good educa- 
tion, graduated him at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and removed him from thence 
to the Temple, to study for the bar. 
There, devoting himself more to the 
Belles Lettres and general knowledge, 
than to Coke and Littleton, he be- 
came an author; and from the high 
reputation which the Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful conferred upon 
him, became known to the highest in- 
tellectual characters of the day, and 


ultimately was introduced into politi- 
cal life by single-speech Hamilton. 
See pp. 71, 72. 

Ion what manner a machine or an 
automaton acts, it may be of publick 
service to have a very minute know- 
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ledge, from obvious reasons; and in 
like manner a General or an Admiral 
may be most instructively watched, 
because his actions are all lessons, pro- 
fessional cases, and precedents; but 
absence of mind and eccentricity 
alone furnish amusing anecdotes, and 
Burke lived too much in the world and 
high society to be distinguished by 
qualities which are generated only by 
insulation from the world, and learn- 
ing to swim without going into the 
water. Burke was certainly a man of 
the world; and made his observations 
of life, from the first, in a most judi- 
cious manner. Indeed, it was a prin- 
ciple with him to disregard studies of 
doubtful utility, which tended neither 
to make men better nor happier (p. 
16). In his letters to Barry the painter, 
his protegé, he shows his excellent 
jodgment in guarding him against that 
morbid feeling, which juvenile aspir- 
ants often indulge, because they cannot 


pocket every ball in the billiards of life. 


*¢ T must press it upon you (he says) to 
live on the best terms with the people you 
are with, even dealers and the like; for it 
it will not follow, that because men want 
some virtues, that they want all. Their 
society will be some relief to you, and their 
intercourse of some advantage, if it were no 
more thar a dispelling of the unsociable hu- 
mours contracted in solitude, which will, in 
the end, not fail of corrupting the under- 
standing, as well as the manners, and of 
utterly disqualifying a man for the satisfac- 
tions and duties of life. Men must be taken 
as they are, and we neither make them or 
ourselves better either by flying from, or 
quarrelling with them; and Rome and the 
trade of Virtu are not the only places and 
professions in which many little practices 

ht to be overlooked in others, though 
they should be carefully avoided by our- 
selves.” P, 113. 


—__@— 

134. Corallina; or a Classical Arrange- 
ment of Flexille Coralline Polypidoms, 
selected from the French of J. V. F. La- 
mouroux, D.E.S. 8vo, pp. 284. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

THE Polypi, or “ people of the 
vast empire of the deep,” are very ex- 
traordinary folks indeed ; not only they 
are animated, but their very houses, 
may even the very roofs of their ma- 
rine mansions, are alive also; and 
whatever confers to the nutriment of 
an individual, goes to the support of 
the most distant members of the colony, 
and the whole stock of domiciliary 
establishments. 
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The dwellings of the Polypi are 
called peg and the labour of 
the architect goes on incessantly ; and 
though this sea scavenger is hardly of 
microscopic visibility, he assembles 
the floating particles of lime, chooses 
for his foundation coral, lava, skulls, 
or wrecks, and erects thereupon moun- 
tains, continents, and madroporean 
islands, which extend infinite distances 
from the shore, descend immeasurable 
depths, and ascend also to the clouds. 
They are not at all particular about 
light, and bear enormous pressure and 
extreme cold with the greatest com- 
placency. Exposure to air, and want 
of moisture, are obnoxious; when 
these last evils occur, they retire to 
their recesses, and hold out by means 
of the moisture which they preserve, 
or, for lack of it, perish and die. The 
greater part of the genus prefer unagi- 
tated parts of the ocean; but others 
are situate across great currents, and 
take the precaution of forming their 
habitations with tunnels, or in circles, 
or on branches which are capable of 
bending to the movement of the wa- 
ters, and preserving an equilibrium 
against shocks. In form they differ 
abundantly ; some resemble tubes, 
others globular masses, leaves, un- 
branched stems, net work, and even 
lace ; and others, 

‘* A bush that winter has despoiled of its 
leaves, but which spring has renovated with 
fresh flowers (p. xi.) ;—whose whiteness is 
rendered more conspicuous by the deep and 
brilliant red of the branches.” P. xvii. 

Likewise they assume various co- 
lours, yellow, brown, lilac, and white, 
mutable or permanent, spreadin 
*‘ocean’s floor with an enamell 
carpet of varied and brilliant colours ;” 
or at other times ‘‘ with only one shade, 
almost equalling the Tyrian purple of 
antiquity.” P. xi. 

Ot the Polypi and Polypidoms, 
“*some have only an ephemeral life, 
while the existence of others seems 
eternal.” P. xvi. 

Both fall a prey to worms that have 
mouths as strong as sexton’'s pick- 
axes, and contribute at last to extend 
the domains of man, form buildings, 
medicinals, and personal ornaments. 
They prevent, by their rise and conso- 
lidation, the injurious superfluity of 
calcareous impregnations in the ocean. 

Of this wisdom of the deep, we 
need say no more, but that this elegant 
and inveresting little work was want- 
ing 
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ing “‘ in the beautiful department of 
marine botany,” and its execution, in 
all respects, 1s highly creditable to the 
fair translator. The nineteen Litho- 
graphs are well done, and very illustra- 


tive. 

—@— 

135. Directions for drinking the Chelten- 
ham Waters, with a selection of Cases, 
illustrating their effects in a great variety 
of Diseases. By James M‘Cabe, M. D. 
&c. &c. Cheltenham, Longman and Co. 
pp. 68. 

136. Guide to the Cheltenham Waters, &c. 
By William Gibney, M.D. &c. &c. &e. 

187. Practical Olservations on Chronic 
Affections of the Digestive Organs. By 
John Thomas, M.D. Cheltenham. 8vo. 
pp. 168. Underwood. 
CHELTENHAM, we take it, is 

the most thriving colony of pleasure in 

the kingdom. Vow Saath of this 
prosperity is due, undoubtedly, to the 
pure and simple influence of its springs 
upon the dyspeptic, the hypochon- 
driacal, the ictoric, and all those classes 
of persons, who have overlaid the hu- 
man constitution in wide and various 
wanderings and navigations, and in all 
manner of perilous enterprise. Nor is 
it, as has been ignorantly supposed, a 
dock for unshipped livers merely ; but 
the active von ne of the senate, the 
man of science, of fancy, the commer- 
cial man, the lover, the speculatist, 
and the poet, form a great proportion 
of those who compose the mornin 
visitors of its numerous physicians, an 
uaff the springs, which the earth 
} so bountifully affords for natural 
remedies ofdistempers. Afterall, how- 
ever, neither the salubrious rides, nor 
walks, nor the bold Cotswold air have, 
exclusively, obtained for Cheltenham 
pre-eminence over most other British 
watering-places, and stripped Bath of 
its gaudy day, as a place of the like de- 
scription; but it is the potent charm 
of its moral as much as of its natural 
advantages, which has helped to pre- 
vail. It is the indiscriminate mixture 
of many things mightily well contrived 
for the diversity of human dispositions, 
affording the most sovereign remedy on 
earth for as many shades of blue devils, 
as even Burton has depicted in the 
doleful title-page of his Anatomie of 

Melanchollie;—an enlivening Parisian 

gaiety, a residing and investing spirit in 

the place, that takes away the sameness 
which we have felt after a time in 
many places of this kind. To life, in 








most such, the Shepherd’s remark in 
** As you like it,” is applicable. 

*¢ In respect that it is solitary, I like it 
very well; but in res that it is private, 
it is a very vile life. ow, in respect it is in 
the fields, it pleaseth me very well; but in re- 
spect it is not in the court, it is very tedious.” 

In the situation and form of Chel- 
tenham, the medley of trees and houses, 
of town and no town, is quite as whim- 
sical as even Peter Pastoral could have 
desired. 

Platanusque ccelebs 

Evincit ulmos: tum violaria, et 

Myrtus, et omnis copia narium, 

Spargent olivetis odorem, 
Fertilibus domino priori.” 

And though 

«¢ Jam pauca aratro jugera regize 

Moles relinquent :”” 

Public enterprise, to satisfi public 
favour, must needs be greatly turned 
to architecture; it will be well for the 
local community to guard cautiously 
this Ionian elegance and great charm 
of the place, despite of private interest. 
Destroy it, and Cheltenham is no 
more. There is a long Mac-Adam- 
Jashioned street, up and down which 
the “‘ nova incrementa” of the ** drag” 
genus whirl the summer’s day long; 
at the same time that the pavements 
exhibit the many-coloured creations 
that rise and disappear like ephemera, 
and disport in hues all different, but 
none singular. 

The High-street of Cheltenham is, 
in fact, but a portion of Bond-street 
transferred into the country for the 
convenience of those who like to have 
the choicest part of London moved 
elsewhere in the summer months. 
The Wells too :—the Montpellier Spa, 
like a fane of Greece, with music from 
early “‘ morn to dewy eve,” and the 
philandering esplanade hedged in from 
the sun, and peopled all with Venuses 
and Adonises of all ages. Next the 
Old Well, not more excellent for its 
No. 4, than for the Old Walk and its 
avenue of venerable elms, the youth of 
which reminds us of the Old King and 
Queen, of Ranelagh costumes, the Old 
Melton Mowbray hunt coats, and 
pag ee bonnets. The Old Wells 
are deservedly growing into popularity. 
The Shubersoeet so much ae 
as they ought to be. 

Albeit, we have forgotten to say a 
word about the works at the head of 
this article. Dr. Gibney's contains a 
good deal of useful information. Dr. 
Thomas’s 
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Thomas's proposes to mingle French 
and En lish modes of pa 2 which 
is laudable. Dr. Mac Cabe’s consists 
of instructions to those who drink the 
waters. It is some time since we 
wrote a notice in this Magazine of Dr. 
Mackenzie on Mineral Waters; but, 
certainly, this little performance comes 
very near to the mode which we then 
suggested, for discovering and relating 
the virtues of Mineral Waters. It pro- 
fesses to illustrate the cases to which 
the waters are applicable or inap- 
plicable, and to lay down principles 
for their use. 

They who are not desirous, on ac- 
count of fashion, to tax their bowels 
beyond the limits of self-compassion, 
will do well to read Dr. M‘Cabe’s in- 
structions immediately upon their ar- 
rival at Cheltenham. 


—_—@o—- 

138. The Temple of Truth. An Allegorical 
Poem. By the Author of “ Village 
Conversations.” §vo. pp. 102. London. 
John Cox, 1823. 


WE understand the author of this 
Poem to be Miss Renou, and display- 
ing, as she does, talents of no common 
order, we regret the more that our an- 
ticipations of the popularity of her vo- 
lume are but faint. There is a taste in 
literature to which, so long as it is in- 
nocent, genius must submit; and we 
fear that allegory, whether in poetry 
or prose, is most decidedly at variance 
with the present reigning opinions. 
The beautiful Allegorical Poem of 
Psyche, by the late Mrs. Tighe, aided 
as it was by many adventititious cir- 
cumstances, has struggled with little 
effect against this popular prejudice. 
We mention this to prepare a very 
promising writer for the conviction, 
that in literature, as in worldly prospe- 
rity, the race is not always to the swift. 
For ourselves, we think her allegory 
very cleverly constructed. Her poem 
abounds with beauties, and is uni- 
formly vigorous, classical, and chaste. 

Perhaps the unpromising nature of 
the materials which Miss Renou by 
the force of genius has fashioned into 
grace and harmony, could not be bet- 
ter explained than by quoting the ar- 
gument of her third Canto:— 

*< Alcenor, accompanied by Reason, com- 
mences his journey to the Temple of Sci- 
ence.—The Handmaids of the Sciences 
strew the path with flowers. The Hand- 
maid of Usania sings in praise of Astronomy ; 





another Handmaid recounts the wonders of 
Chemistry, and a third extols Natural His- 
tory. False Metaphysics entice them to 
her bower,” &c. &c, &c. 


We offer the following as a fair spe- 
cimen of the author’s poetical powers ; 
it is a description of the Palace of 
Pleasure :— 


‘* Alcenor gazed on the enchanting place, 
The 4 \ -ra—rca the groves with myrtles 


Nature luxuriant here lent every » 
And sweets nectarial from the sand dis- 
tilled. [rest ; 
‘Enter, fair youth! thy weary limbs to 

Enter, and seek asweet, a soft re : 
For thee with choicest fruits the oe is 

drest, [flows.” 

For thee, dear youth! the rosy goblet 
Alcenor heard the soul-entrancing sound, 

And quick obeyed the genial, social call ; 
When with delight and rapturous joy he 

found 

Himself within a splendid, spacious hall. 
A thousand nymphs the beauteous place 

adorn ; 

In vests of burnished gold the porters wait ; 
And soon was heard the sweetly echoing 

horn, [state.”” 

That called the goddess to her throne of 

—@—- 

139. The Sweepings of my Study, ly the 
Compiler of the Hundred ]¥onders of the 
World. 12mo, pp. 332. 

THERE is a tact, acquired by ex- 
tensive intercourse with the world, and 
polished soaiety, which fastens hu- 
mourously upon the niceties of cha- 
racter, and exhibits them by delicate 
and tasteful embellishment. So much, 
indeed, does an anecdote of this kind 
rest upon manner, that even the omis- 
sion of a word may spoil the soul of 
the jest, whereas broad farce will bear 
almost any form of narrative. But the 
delicate humour to which we allude, 
requires the habits of a gentleman, and 
a man of observation; and such men 
form the most pleasing society at the 
dinner table. ‘The author before us, / 
according to his book, seems to be a 
man of this description, in his best 
moments, though now and then he 
may become prosy. 

We shall extract some curjous things. 


‘The most ridiculous apings [of the 
English by the Parisians] was in the article 
of tea-drinking. While we Englishmen, 
who had deserted coffee as a pernicious 
breakfast, took hearty sips of our strong in- 
fusion, a Frenchman would begin by filling 
his tea-pot with boiling water, would then 

throw 
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throw in a pinch or two of the herb taken 
between his thumb and fore-finger, snd, 
lastly, squeeze into it the juice of a lemon, 
sweetening the liquor to his taste.” P. 68. 


The following union of longevity 
and p Hew tte, Be is very extraordi- 

*« There are temperaments which securely 
bid defiauce to all the precepts of Hygeia. 
Being at dinner at the Talbot’s Head at 
Aberystwith, an English gentleman, a ma- 
gistrate, inquired after the doctor, requesting 
that he might be sent for. The individual 
so called, a barber by trade, received a small 
salary for taking care of the keys of the 
Castle. On his presenting himself, Mr. 
Bonner asked him if he could still shave ? 
As well as ever, your worship, was the 
reply, but £ must first have a dram to steady 
my hand. He had then attained his one 
hundred and seventeenth year, stood erect, 
and had a ruddy complexion, and unwrinkled 
brow. I was told that he had a son still 
living, who looked the elder of the two. 
Four years before, he had undertaken, for a 
small sum of money, to ride from the Tal- 
bot’s Head to Mackynteth, a distance of 
seventeen miles and back, without resting, 
but on condition that he should be allowed 
twenty drams before he started, and as many 
on his return. He took them seated on his 
horse, and felt but little fatigue from his 
jowney.” P. 106, 


We should like to know from the 
Strong Man of Kent, John Martin, 
mentioned p. 138, ‘‘ who was also a 
great gourmand, whether in other 
cases the muscular and digestive powers 
go hand in hand together.” 

The escape of Sir Sidney Smith 
from the Temple, was, we are told, 
effected in the following extraordina 
manner. A body of men were uni- 
formed, trained, &c. to represent the 
military of Paris, &c. When all was 
mature, 

«« Early in the morning of the 12th of 
May, the pageant proceeded in due form to 
the Temple, where the sham Commissary of 
Police presented to Boniface the jailer the 
order for the transfer of the two state pri- 
soners to the chateau of Melun. The for- 
gery of the ministerial signatures was so 
complete, that they were delivered up to 
the guard without hesitation.” P. 307. 


Now we never heard that English 
rogues ever contrived a forgery of the 
Royal pardon, or dispatched it in the 
uniform or badge of a Government 
messenger. The French liberation 


quoted, is said to have cost Govern- 
ment 4000/.; but the machinery of the 
plot was of course expensive. ‘To se- 
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cure the parties, a sham fight with an- 
other t of mock alien in. the 
secret, took place on the Pont Tour- 
nant, by which means all of them dis- 


persed. he. 
Upon the whole this is a pleasant 
lounging book ; in a few places flat. 


140. Sketches of some of the principal Pic- 
ture Galleries in England, Sc. 12mo, pp. 
195. 

ON opening this volume we antici- 
pated much information. But. how 
great was our surprise on its perusal, to 
find that instead of containing some 
rich stores of information, it abounded 
with reflections, the generality of 
which have not the least reference to 
the subject. We imagined that in 
this volume we should find a useful 
guide to the places noticed ; but here 
again we were deceived in our expec- 
tations, for it furnishes but few descrip- 
tions ; and even these are overloaded 
with the spirit of Essay writing, a 
practice too common among Authors 
of the present day. 

The places noticed are Mr. Anger- 
stein’s Collection ; the Dulwich Gal- 
lery; the Marquis of Stafford’s Gal- 
lery; Pictures at Windsor Castle; at 
Hampton Court; Lord Grosvenor’s 
Collection ; Pictures at Wilton and 
Stourhead, &c.; at Burleigh House ; 
and at Oxford and Blenheim. 

The article on the Dulwich Gallery 
commences with a long detail respect- 
ing Charity Boys. Far better articles 
on this and several other Galleries have 
appeared in a monthly periodical. We 
must acknowledge that the article on 
Hampton Court is by far the best 
written and most useful in the whole. 
The celebrated Cartoons of Raphael 
at this Gallery, which occupy a room 
by themselves—“ and there are not 
many such rooms in the world”—na- 
turally call forth all the praise that: 
can be bestowed upon them ; but there 
are some other valuable and interesting 
pieces in this collection, which are 
worthy of description, and are not so 
generally known as the Cartoons. 

Under the head of Pictures at Wil- 
ton, &c. is a very severe critique on 
the collection of pictures at Fonthill ; 
and the taste of its late proprietor, the 
author of Vatnex. In the descri 
tion of the Oxford and Blenheim Col- 
lections, the writer commences with 
an eulogium on the city of Oxford, 
designating it the “* Sacred City,” be- 
cause 
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cause Rome has. been so called. In 
the Blenheim collection, says the Au- 
thor, there is not a bad picture; but 
yet, notwithstanding it abounds in 
the works of Titian and Rubens, we 
are scarcely gratified with the names of 
their productions. 

Though the galleries introduced are 
but few, we wish the history and de- 
scription of the superior productions of 
the first masters, the difierent galleries 
which they had embellished, and the 
sums expended by their respective 
owners for the acquirement of these 
treasures, had been given, and the beau- 
ties and defects alike shewn to the 
public, instead of the numerous essaical 
reflections which abound in the vo- 
lume. 

As essays they are tolerably well 
written, and as such, are adapted to 
yass away an idle hour in the closet ; 

ut as guides they will never be of 


much utility. 
= 
141. Is the system of Slavery sanctioned or 
condemned by Scripture? To which is 
suljoined an Appendix, containing two 
Essays upon the State of the Canaanite 
and Philiceine Bondsmen, and on the Jewish 


Theocracy. 8vo, pp. 92. Arch, Cornhill. 


THIS question has not unfrequent- 
ly been demanded with a kind of satis- 
fied triumph, as if the friends of this 
traffick, as now carried on, had a firm 
authority of holy and ancient writ in 
their favour. 

The author of this pamphlet, under 
the above title, has compressed into a 
very small compass not so much rea- 
soning as actual reference to every pas- 
sage which bears upon this question, 
and has wisely drawn a concluding 
comparison of the difference between 
servants or slaves under the Jewish 
Government, and under the modern 
practice in our western Colonies. 

Thus the question is no longer left 
to the vague recollection of the He- 
brew Scriptures, which men in con- 
versation may misquote or misinterpret 
—but they are here furnished, by a 
course of assiduous research, with the 
actual references by which this ques- 
tion is set at rest ; and it is also proved 
that there cannot be a more ill-found- 
ed assertion than that modern slavery 
in the Colonies takes any authority 
from that source. 

After giving an accurate description 


Gent. Mac, Suppl. XCIV. Pant I. 
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of the inhabitants of Palestine, of ser- 
vitude in Judea, and the species of, 
and distinction between hired and 
purchased servants, their religious and 
other privileges are carefully stated and 
compared ; and it is shewn that the 
acquisition of slaves by any other 
means than voluntary choice or judi- 
cial sentence was termed man-stealing. 
The hired servants were chiefly for 
agricultural purposes, &e. They hired 
themselves for various portions of time 
at their own pleasure, either by the 
day, Mat. xx. 2; Job vii. 1, 2—or by 
the year, Lev. xxv. 3; Isa. xxi. 16— 
or for three years, Deut. xv. 18; Isa. 
xvi. 14. They resorted for this purpose 
to the market-place early, Mat. xxi. 
3—13. There was a peculiar part of 
the market paved on purpose, upon 
which they stood; Jarchi. And in 
their service they had bread enough 
and to spare, Luke xv. 17; and the 
obligation of payment of their wages 
meee was enforced by Moses, 
Yeut. xxiv. 14, 15; Jer. xxii. 13, &c. 
They were entitled to civil rights 
equally with their master; there was 
one law to the Hebrew and to the 
stranger, Exod. xii. 49; Lev. xxiv. 22; 
Num. xv. 15—2Q; and ix. 14. 

Purchased servitude was either vo- 
luntary or judicial. The former is 
contemplated by the Mosaic law, Lev. 
xxv, 39—47 ; he 1. 1; the latter, in 
the cases of Insolvency, Mat. xviii. 25; 
2 K. iv. 1—7; Isa. 1. 1; of Thefi, 
Exod. xxii. 3, 4; 2 Sam. xii. 6; Prov. 
vi. 31; Lu. xix. 8; and of War, Deut. 
xx.14. Others were home-lorn, Gen. 
xvii. 23, 27; and Jer. ii. 14. 

Man-stcaling was punished with 
death, Deut. xxiv. 7; Exod. xxi. 16; 
especially where the design was to 
make merchandize of him. Thus al- 
though this shows that there was such 
a crime, it also shows that it was for- 
bidden by the Jewish law. See also 
1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 

But notwithstanding both their prac- 
tices of hiring and purchasing, these 
contracts were merely temporary, end- 
ing with the ensuing sabbatical year ; 
and could never be extended beyond 
six years, Exod. xxi. 2; Lev. xxv. 
i—6; Deut. xv. 12, 18; Deut. xxiv. 7. 
At the expiration of the term, he went 
out liberally furnished from his mas- 
ter’s store, Deut. xv. 12—14; and with 
his wife and family, Exod. xxi. 1—3. 
Yet he was allowed to make a new 

contract, 
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contract, and his ear was bored in the 
presence of the Elders, and he was 
then bound to his master for ever, 
which meant until the next Jubilee ; 
and then, with his family, went out 
free, Deut. xv. 16, 17; Exod. xxi. 5, 
6; Lev. xxv. 10,41. The master 
was bound during all their servitude 
to give them constantly what was just 
and equal, Jer. xxxiv. 8—22; Col. iv. 1. 

The price of a Hebrew slave was 
calculated by the number of years he 
had to serve up to the next Sabbatical 
year; or after that, if his ear was bored 
for the new contract before the Elders, 
up to the time of the Jubilee, Lev. 
xxy. 47—54. 

Another might redeem a slave who 
then served fim, for the rest of the 
time, who was at liberty to sell him 
again for that period, Lev. xxv. 47—49. 
A Hebrew could not be sold but by 
himself, to one not of his own nation, 
Lev, xxv. 42; see also Jos. Ant. lib. 4, 
16, c. 1. s. 2. But they were fre, 
quently manumitted by their master’s 
voluntary choice, Neh. v. 1—15. 

The strangers within the gates were 
men of other nations, hired for certain 
times; if they adopted the Hebrew 
faith within the year, they were ac- 
counted as Hebrews, and had every 
privilege of Hebrew servants; if not, 
they went out at the expiration of the 
year—thus the servant abideth not in 
the house for ever, John viii. 35; Ex. 
xvii. 23—27; Gal. v. 3. 

Capital punishment was ordained to 
all masters who killed their servants, 
Exod. xxi. 20; 12—19; Lev. xxiv. 17; 
and if he Jost a limb he was imme- 
diately set free, Exod. xxi. 21—7. 

The Hebrew servants did not per- 
form those menial services which were 
done by the strangers; it was not hard 
lahour but personal services which 
were rendered by the servants of the 
strangers, and from which the He- 
brews were exempted: these were to 
work with the master as a son, or bro- 
ther, in the business of the farm, until 
his legal release: he is to be ‘‘ with 
him,” that is, as his master’s compa- 
nion. See Gill on Lev. xxv. 39, 40. 

This is quite sufficient to shew the 
condition, and treatment, and period 
of the ancient slavery, or rather servi- 
tude; and the care with which they 
were regarded is proved by the Cen- 
turion’s conduct, whose servant was 
actually become dear to him, Lu. vii. 
2—4. 





The Colonists have not found here 
any authority for their kind of treat- 
ment, nor yet for that to their home- 
born slaves, or negro field slaves ; for 
Eliezer, the slave of Abraham, was 
sent to Nahor with camels and several 
men servants, who thus addressed 
Rebecca: “ Let me, I pray thee, 
drink a little water from thy pitcher. 
She replied, drink, my Lord ; and 
she hasted and let down the pitcher 
with her own hand, and gave him 
to drink, and said I will draw water 
for thy camels also,” &c. Gen. xiv. 
18—30. 

This passage renders it obvious that 
the condition of a home-born slave 
was marked by no degrading circum- 
stance in appearance or demeanour. 
And Laban said, ‘* Come thou blessed 
of the Lord, wherefore standest thou 
without ?” The Author in a note 
observes, “‘ the reader will judge how 
far this coincides with the manner in 
which a field slave would be received 
by an Englishman of far inferior rank 
to that of Laban.” 

Thus we find purchased and home- 
born servants continually placed, by 
their masters, in stations of the highest 
trust, and exercising the fullest autho- 
rity as the master’s vice-gerents over 
their household: these are to be found 
in 2 Sam. xvi. 1; Gen. xv. 2, 3, xxiv. 
2; Mat. xxv. 14—30, 47; Lu. xii. 
42o—4. 

Among the purchased servants, we 
find Joseph raised to the highest confi- 
dence, Gen. xxxix. 6—8; and Vicero 
over all Egypt, Gen. xli. 38—44; “as 
in authority over nobles and mighty 
men in Pharoah’s dominion. 

Daniel was likewise a slave exalted 
to the rank of Chief Minister of State, 
in the court of Darius, Dan. vi. 1; 
Gal. iv. 1; Prov. xvii. 2. Thus, said 
Solomon, “ he that judiciously brings 
up his slave from a child, shall have 
him become his son at the last,” Prov. 
XXIx. 21. 

If it can be said that these were 
found to be men of greater talents 
than such as modern slaves possess, it 
may be fairly replied, that the want of 
due instruction, and the despair of free- 
dom, have prevented any of their 
talents from shewing themselves. 

Where a female Hebrew was pur- 
chased, her master was bound to mar 
her, for the money of her purchase is 
that of her espousals. Jarchi. If he 
refused her, at 12 years of age, she 


might 
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might be redeemed by her friends 
wit waiting the sabbatical period, 
Exod. xxi. 7, 83 he could not either 
sell or keep her, but must then betroth 
her to his son, or set her free, Targ. 
Jon.; and give her a handsome main- 
tenance. 

In their religious privileges, there 
are scarcely any difference between 
them and the rest of the family—they 
assembled at the same times, and par- 
took of the same passover, &c. Lev. 
xxii. 10. 

It is easy to contrast even these few 
extracts with the case of negroes in 
our colonies, where the hovel, the 
food, the labour, the separation for 
ever from the dearest ties, degradation, 
ignorance, perpetual and hopeless 
slavery, and thecart-whip, have hitherto 
been the state of the slaves! not to 
mention the African purchases, the 
middle passage, and the disgraceful 
market in the colonial settlements. 

The African slave, though innocent, 
and though deprived of his liberty, in 
diametrical opposition to every right 
of man, of the Law of God, and of 
every principle of British liberty, goes 
out again no more; except it be by 
self-destruction ! 

We have thus contrasted the dif- 
ference between slavery in the 19th 
century of the Christian 2xra, and 
slavery as it subsisted amongst the 
Jews, at a period 3000 years behind us 
in civilization, and from 1500 to 1000 

before the light of the gospel 
arose with healing in its beams. 

Our author closes this part of his 
elaborate and useful work with a pious 
prayer, that we may love as brethren 
of our common Lord; and as he 
loved us, and gave himself for us, pur- 
chasing us with his own blood when 
we were yet sinners, so may we Eng- 
lish, who profess to be bible Chris- 
tians, ever practise that system of bonds, 
the only one which our Lord himself 
teaches us, viz. that of drawing the 
negro Gentile, as well as the instructed 
Christian world, with the cords of love 
alone, which the spirit of Christ our 
purchaser has emphatically described 
as being the bonds of man: and to 
which we will subjoin an earnest sup- 
plication that the means for a more 
generous and humane government, and 
for a more religious instruction of our 
colonial servants now established by 
the state, may be the means of keeping 
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them no longer as mere strangers within 
our gates, but of calling them within 
the household, and giving them a better 
inheritance as peaceful members of the 
same hope of redemption ! 


T 

142. Tactica Sacra: an attémpt to dev 

and to exhibit to the oo td Rhee 
rangements a General Rule of Composition 
prevailing in the Holy Scriptures, In 

Two Parts. Part I. contains the necessa: 

Explanation, and an Appendix. Part Il. 

contains four of the Epistles, arranged at 

length, in Greek and English, as speci- 

mens, By the Rev. Thomas Boys, 4.M. 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, Curate of 

Widford, Herts. 4to, pp. 94, and Tables. 

THE first laws were sung, and the 
first writings were short sentences in 
measure ; from which customs pro- 
ceeded poetry and rhythm, or a mea- 
sured artificial construction of prose. 
The reason was, because such writings 
were more intended to be heard than 
read; and the memory was assisted 
and the attention more engaged by 
such an artificial construction. The 
auditor knows that he must wait to 
the end before his comprehension be 
complete, and that he will even then 
be disappointed, if he does not remem- 
ber the concatenation of the beginning 
and the middle. When, therefore, 
Bishop Lowth found a similarity of 
construction in the Old Testament, by 
which a certain poetical measure, 
which he calls a parallelism, was 
adapted to the words, he discovered 
only, in our judgment, a particular 
kind of rhythm. It was, we think, 
common in numerous writings of the 
ancients, who often adopted distinct 
styles for different subjects. In De- 
mosthenes, the sentences parade in a 
grand kind of march; in Cicero's Ora- 
tions, a dramatick effect is studiously 
consulted, which effect is glaringly no- 
ticeable in the conclusions with super- 
lative adjectives. 

The parallelisms of Scripture pro- 
ceed upon the principle of enforcing 
ae by resumption; and to 
judge of their effect, we must suppose 
them to have been “ene J repeated 
or sung in parts: ¢. g. let us su a 
choir dividing the Filowing sultenied 
of parallelisms, as follows : 


1. Singer. The idols of the heathen are 
silver and gold. 

2. The work of men’s hands. 

3. They have mouths, bud they speak not. 
4. They 
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4. They have eyes, but they see not. 

5. They have ears, but they hear not. 

6. Neither is there any breath in their 
mouths. 

7. They who make them, are like unto 
them. 
So ARE ALL THEY THAT PUT 
THEIR TRUST IN THEM. 


It is plain, that the original may fall 
into a fine poetical measure, which 
cannot be perceptible in a translation, 
where the words are of a different 
length and quantity. 

Mr. Boys thinks that he finds simi- 
lar parallelisms in the New Testa- 
ment; and, he certainly is very suc- 
cessful in many of his illustrations. 
If his position be sound, and we think 
that in many instances it is clear, then 
what becomes of the censure of the 
New Testament Greek, and the style 
of it? It is of a particular form or 
construction, to which style, as it is 
called, bears little or no relation. It 
is a mode of teaching usual in the 
country—a distinct national charac- 
teristick of its literature. 

«¢ Perhaps,” says Mr. Boys (p. 72), “* the 
hest wa of stating the — of parallel- 
ism is this, So far as parallelism prevails in 
a book, every thing is doulle. Ideas are 
taken up twice over. The leading topic of 
& passage re-appears in another passage 
with so much of variation, that there is no 
tautology; yet with so much of correspond- 
ence, that the mutual reference is unques- 
tionable. Whatever be the length or form 
of the parallelism, its principle is that of re- 
sumption.” P. 73. 

But there were other forms of pa- 
rallelism, which Mr. Boys severall 
describes. We shall give one, whic 
shows an adaptation to things. 

In Mark vi. 7, it is said, that Christ 
called unto him the twelve, and began 
to send them forth by iwo and two. 
Accordingly, St. Matthew, x. 2—4, 
names them in pairs. 

«« Simon, who is called Peter, and An- 
drew his brother. 

James the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother. 

Philip and Bartholomew. 

Thomas, and Matthew the publican, &c. 
&e.” 

St. Luke, iv. 14—16, has the cata- 
— also in pairs. See pp. 76, 77. 

e injury done to the sense, 
energy, and beauty of passages, with- 
out end, by not understanding the 
construction of parallelism, is incal- 
culable. The silenting and grandeur 
are sometimes absolutely destroyed. 
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The meaning has also the same fate. 
Thus, e. g. we have in our received 
version, “* Rejoice ever more, pray 
without ceasing. In every thing give 
thanks, for this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you ;” whereas, 
the parallelism is, 

Rejoice evermore, For this is the will 
Pray without ceasing, ( of God in Christ 
In every thing give Jesus concerning 

thanks, you. 

That is, “ it is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you,” not only 
that you should in every thing give 
thanks, which the passage is usually 
taken to signify; but also that you 
should rejoice evermore, and pray with- 
out ceasing. P. 86. 

Mr. Boys has thrown great light 
upon the subject; and we warmly re- 
ae his book to theological stu- 

ents. 


—o— 

143. The Holy Bible, arranged and adapted 
Sor Family reading ; with Notes, practical 
and explanatory. By a Layman. of the 
ChurchofEngland. Two Paris, Large Ato. 
THIS is a most valuable edition of 

the Holy Scriptures, sanctioned by the 

name of the very venerable Bishop of 

Durham, to whom it is dedicated by 

the compiler, who, if we mistake not, 

is a most highly-respected individual, 
forward in every good work ; and who, 
as Treasurer of the National Society 

for the education of the Poor, has im- 

mortalized himself by the donation to 

that Society of the Chapel in Ely-place. 

One of the motives which induced 
the editor to publish the work, was, to 
obviate, by omissions, the inconve- 
niences felt in reading the Bible in a 
regular order, from narratives and ex- 
pressions occurring which must of ne- 
cessity be passed over; also omitting 
those portions relating to the Jews, 
which to Christians are of small import. 

Useful and concise notes are added, 
to assist the reader and hearer in under- 
standing the Scriptures. Instead of 
the usual chapters and verses, the larger 
books are divided into: sections and 
chapters at places where the subject 
naturally divides itself. 

The editor has given us a clear idea 
of the state of the Jews, between the 
period of the Old and New Testament, 
in an ** Historical Connexion ;” also, 
an account of the events from the time 
of the Apostles to the final overthrow 
of the Jewish state; thence the his- 
tory of the Jews is traced to the pre- 

sent 
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sent time; and to these is subjoined a 
notice of the Rise, Progress, and pre- 
sent State of the Christian Religion. 

We cannot too warmly recommend 
these volumes, as admirably adapted to 
be read by heads of families to their 
assembled members. Were the cus- 
tom more general, the happiest eflects 
would doubtless ensue. 


—-@-- 


144, Reparation, or the Savoyards ; a Play 
in three Acts. 8vo, pp. 115. 


THE world, as to genteel society, 
acts upon such a conventional system, 
that intercourse becomes an aflair of 
diplomacy. —— act and speak with 
the similar sounds of musical instru- 
ments, and the finest assemblage of 
elegance and fashion is only a superior 
concert. Thereis, however, sao 
elevation of sentiment which often ac- 
companies a state of nature, and ap- 
pears in the nobleness and generosity 
of the savage, and the devotedness of a 


-Yarico. We have heard governesses 


remark, that they wish there was a 
mode of teaching naiveté and simpli- 
city, for they would produce inevitable 
attraction, and infallibly marry off even 
portionless girls. Unfortunately, in 
an artificial state of society, people can- 
not be simple with impunity, and 
therefore, however charming may be 
artlessness, the cards of life cannot be 
played by it. 

he heroine of this tale of Florian’s, 
converted into a melodrama, proves 
ourremark. A ling seducer finds, 
in the vale of Chamouny, a beautiful 
girl scarce fifteen, and abuses her 
charming simplicity by putting his 
diamond ring upon her finger, which 
she mistakes for a contract of marriage ; 
but conscious that she is not in that 
state of life which would render it pos- 
sible for him to redress the evil by any 
other means than matrimony, he ap- 
pears no more. The poor girl becomes 
pregnant, is turned out of doors, as- 
sumes a male costume, and calls her 
child her brother. The village pastor 
had taken pity on her, and consigned 
her to the care of a sister, who kept a 
small school. Here she acquired new 
accomplishments, and attracted the at- 
tention of an English Lord, a friend of 
her seducer. He finds her inaccessible 
to guilt, but does not know her real 
history. Circumstances, however, fol- 
low, which introduce her and her 
child to her seducer; she receives her- 
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self the or of a stiletto, which 
menaced his life, makes herself known, 
becomes his wife, and is pardoned by 
her father. 

The character of the heroine is ad- 
mirably supported, The sentiment is 
of the finest order; all essential, no 
insipid depreciation, no tragedy-queen 
ranting, all simple heroism of heart. 
Take the following stanzas, which 
she sings unknown and in disguise to 
her lover. The scene of their fatal 
courtship had been a fountain. 

** Oh! list to the blast that sweeps over 
the mountain, 

The wailings of anguish it bears to your 


ear ; 

Oh! list to the murmurs that tell from the 
fountaia, 

Its waters are troubled by memory’s tear. 

That wail! let it warn youere ruin approaches, 

Let conscience interpret the heart-stricken 


cry; 
Tho’ no ie but the fountain seduction 
reproaches ; 

Remember your victim; repent ere you 

die.” P. 75. 

A second part, entitled, “* High Life, 
or Claudine in England,” is promised. 
We shall be glad to see it, but ho 
that the pruning-knife will be judi- 
ciously used. In the present drama, 
there is too much dialogue of servants, 
and occasional weakening of the senti- 
ment by dilution. 


145. The Star in the East ; with other Poems, 
By Josiah Conder, 12mo, pp. 195. 

WE have heard a er’s wife, 
riding her fanatical habby, declare, 
that it required only sspiathie to-rid 
the world of Vice, and of course of Pas- 
sions, for one is consequent upon the 
other. Mr. Conder’s “ Star in the 
East,” a m of merit, in sterling 
Miltonic metre, (with only one ex- 
ception, in our judgment, of Amen 
accented on the first syllable,) exults, 
like the grocer’s wife, in the imme- 
diate conversion of Hindostan, and 
the downfall of all superstition. The 
sooner the better undoubtedly; but 
civilization and knowledge we con- 
ceive are previous processes; and we 
are very certain, that handfulls of Eng- 
lishmen in Asia and the Colonies 
exist only an hour, perhaps not so long, 
by conniving at barbarisms, which in 

their hearts they abhor. Preachin 
with success, implies the publick salad 
first prepared. Our Saviour says to his. 
disciples, Matth. vii. 6, “ Give not 
that 
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that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearl before swine, 
&c.” upon which passage Mr. Gleig, 
in his excellent letter to Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, p. 53, observes, 

«« For my own » | have always looked 

n hie © an eniiee from The Lord 

all things, not to offer the gospel to men 
who were too savage to understand it ; and I 
have further conceived, that it was in obe- 
dience to this precept that the persecuted 
Apostles never took refuge beyond the Rhine, 
or abandoned the eivilized quarters of the 
world to their fate, carrying the glad news 
of salvation to the barbarous tribes of Ger- 
many.” 

We consider, therefore, Mr. Con- 
der's triumph to be premature, by be- 
ginning at the wrong end, evangeliz- 
ing before ration, by civilizin 
&ec. and should not have gone so far 
into the subject, were it not our 
anxious desire to save the money of 
our feflow-countrymen, and direct 
their kind feelings to Ireland. 

The other poems are in the same 
style, psalmodic and hymnish. Our 
opinions of Religion are, that it is a 
sentiment which should be in the 
guardianship of principle, ever vigilant, 
and ready to go to the stake with a 
martyr; but that it is ufnecessary to 
hang our walls with black, to make of 
the most benevolent of beings an un- 
dertaker, delighted only with coffins 
and tombstones, or what is worse, an 
executioner. Does the face of nature 
justify sach a wretched taste? Does 
the Holy Bible tell us to profane it, by 
inseribing texts upon wash-hand-ba- 
sons? It is a strange idea, that God 
is not glorified by the extension of 
reason and civilization, which it is 
plain that he requires, by confer- 
ring upon them alone — bless- 
ings and comforts. What would 
be Capetown with a meeting in it, 
filled C the popular Irving, to the 
christianity, morals, and happiness of 
Birmingham or Liverpool, though it 
had only a parish Church? We have 
gone into this discussion upon two 
grounds; first, that no man should 
write psalms and hymns, who is not 
an adept in the sublime, an indispens- 
able qualification for such an under- 
taking; and secondly, that our nation 
having been famous for common sense, 
an effort should be made for its preser- 
vation ; and also for adapting means to 
ends. It seems to be the odd doctrine 
of the day, in the words of Butler, 


« that Religion was intended 
For nothing else but to be mended,” 


—@— 


146. The Literary Sketch-book, Nos. I. to 
XII. 8vo. Crawford. 

THERE is an aristocracy in litera- 
ture as well as in politics, against 
which an alarming opposition is now 
in progress. Some spirited publishers, 
aware of the increased avidity for read- 
ing among the lower orders, have en- 
deavoured to accommodate the suppl 
to the demand, by printing cheap edi- 
tions of standard works, principally in 
two-penny numbers with wood-cuts. 
Many of these books are well perform- 
ed, and though certain politicians may 
be startled at the selection, the evil 
they profess to descry may be met on 
the same ground. It is pare that 
many vulgar sciolists will read them- 
selves into infidelity: let them, as John- 
son observed, read themselves out of it, 
and let our patrons of societies furnish 
them with the means. Hume’s His- 
tory of England, and the Newgate Ca- 
lendar, are in progress, as well as Fox's 
Martyrs, while a refutation of the last 
work, on the same plan, is weekly 
issuing from the press. Of the perio- 
dicals, in the common sense of that 
word, some are evangelical, some are 
sprightly, and manyaredull. Of their 
names we have collected The Day be- 
fore the Sabbath, the Gleaner, the 
Vehicle, the Hive, the Portfolio, the 
Mirror, the Magnet, and the Literary 
Sketch-book, which last we under- 
stand to be conducted by a Mr. Becke. 

Among such publications it is hardly 
to be expected that controversy should 
arise: but, like Virgil’s bees, 

«« Sepe duobus 
Regibus incessit magno discordia motu, —— 
Tum trepidi inter se coeunt, pennisque co- 
ruscant,”—Georg. iv. 67. 

A mysterious quarrel between the 
Sketch-book and the Vehicle, appa- 
rently commencing in No. 2 of the 
work before us, has informed us of the 
fatal truth. Now, as we know of no 
vexation equal to reading the reply of 
a controversialist, we recommend our 
readers to follow our rule on those 
occasions—which is, to read one side 
of the question, and judge of the cause 
from the author's temper. 

_ From our confined means of judg- 
ing, Mr. Becke’s miscellany appears 
to bear a respectable name among the 
specics : it is judiciously rather a selec- 

tion 
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tion from approved writers, than a 
tissue of original articles, though some 
of the latter possess considerable merit. 
Among the various contributions which 
compose this melange, the * Letter 
from a ‘condemned Malefactor” de- 
serves a wider circulation, and would 
form the fair basis of a novel. 


—-@— 

147. A Grammar of infinite Forms ; or the 
Mathematical Elements of Ancient Philo- 
sophy. ByWm.Howison. 12mo.pp. 143. 
THE preambles of Acts of Parlia- 

ment are deemed keys to the compre- 

hension of them, i. e. of the old Acts ; 
for some of the new ones, we believe, 
were never intended to be intelligible, 

no more than Mr. Howison’s k, 

the preamble of which is as follows : 

“« The purpose of this Treatise is to ew 4 
to determine an important question whic’ 
occurs in Philosophy, and which is, Whe- 
ther the number of kinds or modes of being 
exemplified in nature, be limited or not? It 
is evident that each kind may have subor- 
dinate classes, but these cannot exist apart 
from it. This Treatise is intended to shew, 
that every kind which is really apart from 
others, must be founded on some SIMPLE 
power, existing in abstract idea, that is to 
say, having a mathematical existence. Now 
the number of simple mathematical powers 
(which are capable of flux and p ssion) 
will be found to be limited; and, therefore, 
the number of krnns or MopES of BEING, 
which are founded on them, must also be 
limited.” Pref. i. 

Such is the Expede Herculem of a 
gentleman who calls Sir Isaac Newton 
a dull fellow. 

Now we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that we can form no ideas of visi- 
ble being which does not come within 
a mathematical form, that is to say, is 
either angular, round, oval, or a mix- 
ture of all f ttsofthem. The Creator 
has certainly given us no knowledge of 
any other forms, nor can we conceive 
how any other can possibly exist. But 
abstruse disquisitions often end in a 
truism. There must be simple princi- 
ples in every thing; for instance, sub- 
stance is matter; and in such a sense, 
modes of being may be said to be li- 
mited. But what is the value of such 
knowledge, when acquired, but simply 
this, that a thing must be light or 
heavy, or transparent or opaque, and so 
forth? Of course, there are necessities 
to which the Almighty himself is li- 
mited, viz. these: that he cannot be 
non-existent, non-omnipotent, or for- 
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feit any one of his attributes. Mr. 
Howison excels in obscurity ; but per- 
suaded as we are of the truth of the old 
schoolmen’s axiom, *‘ Infinitorum nulla 
sit ars,” we can affix no other meaning 
to his Treatise than what we have just 
given ; for it would be insulting to him 
to suppose, that his —— is merely 
that Euclid, a case of instruments, and 
the laws of fluxions, can explain the 
phznomena of Psychology, or the mode 
of mental action through the materiai 
organs; or of Chemistry, which to us 
does not appear to have been founded 
** upon a simple power, having a ma- 
thematical existence.” It is utterly 
useless to lay down a system of philo- 
my which does not satisfactorily 
solve phenomena of every kind. Ma- 
thematics, in our conception, apply to 
the forms and actions of substances ; 
but unsubstantial non-entities exist, as 
cold, the privation of heat; darkness, 
the privation of light, &c. &c.; and as 
in p. 136, Mr. Howison calls Sir Isaac 
Newton “a man of gross and tardy 

nius,”” we are sure that he will pity 
c thickness of our noddles, when we 
rooney bevy: in our own stupidity per- 
haps, that there are many modes of 
being, which did not originate in sim- 
e mathematical powers, capable of. 

ux or progression. We affirm, that 
infinites did not first exist as finites, 
which they must have done had the 
had mathematical limited forms, If 
Deity,space, and some other such things, 
had ever at first such a form, there 
must have been a place where they 
were not, which is impossible. The 
famous definition of God as a sphere, 
whose centre is everywhere, and cir- 
cumference nowhere, is a budl; forthe 
very word circumference implies a 
boundary line. 

As to the Heathen Mythology, Du- 
uis before Mr. Howison, and others, 
ave deduced it from Astronomy; but 

whoever has read Franklin’s Lidian 
Account of the Growth of Tobacco, 
Maize, &c. will be satisfied that My- 
thology originated in the legends of 
savages, which received improvement, 
according to the several stages of civi- 
lisation, in successive zras. 

We think that Mr. Howison has 
begged his question all through ; but 
he seems to be an expert mathemati- 
cian, and we shall be glad to see him 
occupied on those useful subjects 
which the science of Mathematics is 
peculiarly fitted to improve. 

148. Aspersions 








148. Aspersions Answered: an Explanatory 
Statement, addressed to the Public at large, 
and to every Reader of the Quarterly Re- 
view in particular, By William Hone. 
8vo, pp. 68. 

THIS is a spirited and well-written 
mphlets and ‘ was advertized,” says 

Mr. Hone, “ at a shilling; and I wish 

I could as easily have kept down the 

size as the price. It has been written 

with painful feelings, at sundry times, 
and under unfavourable circumstances. 

A notion,” he adds, “ prevails with 

many that I am usually engaged in 

preparing something or other for the 
press, and few are persuadable to the 
contrary, 


«* Why am I ask’d what next shall see the 


light ? 
Heavens! was I born for nothing but to 
write?” Pope. 


I now declare publicly, what I have 
frequently affirmed in private, that, 
with the exception of finishing one 
work at my entire leisure, I withhold 
my pen from every purpose but that of 
cataloguing books. I am induced to 
activity by duty to my family; and, 
perhaps, I am qualified for the busi- 
ness of a Book Auctioneer in particu- 
lar, by the knowledge I possess of the 
uature and value of literary property, 
obtained from long experience in every 
department of the bookselling business, 
and intimacy with books themselves. 
Intending to devote myself to that em- 
ployment exclusively, I have made ar- 
rangements, and fitted-up my present 
premisesaccordingly. Few, I presume, 
will blame me for not desiring to be a 
rocking-stone or a ‘ rolling-stone.’ 
Those who countenance me in main- 
taining my wishes and my children, 
may be assured of my attention, and 
my lasting respect. The present de- 
viation I deem necessary and final ; 
and, as a final request, ] entreat him 
who reads this page that he will do 
me the favour to peruse the remainder.” 


—_@—- 
149. Tales of my Father and his Friends. 
8v0, pp. 172. T. and G. Underwood. 


FROM the title of this volume, we 
confess that we had anticipated greater 
pleasure than we find has been pre- 
pared for us. The tales are four in 
number. They have allacertain melo- 
dramatic air which in labouring for 


effect seems to reject the probable— 
they want that admixture of vraisem- 
blance which could beguile us for an 
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instant into a belief that we were pe- 
rusing narratives Of real life ;—nor is 
ey: in be pensirecrinn 3 the tales, 
that originality which might partiall 
redeem fhe fonts of which = ned 
plain. 

The volume, however, may be taken 
up for the amusement of an idle hour; 
and in justice to the Author we would 
add, that the moral he would enforce 
is always unobjectionable. 


150. Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany ; a Tragedy 
in five Acts. By James Bird. vo. pp. 
113. Rodwell and Martin. 

THE author of this Play acknow- 
ledges that it was composed expressly 
with a view to its performance; and 
we sympathize in his regret that he has 
not had an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether its merits, if aided by histrio- 
nic talent, would entitle him to the fa- 
vour of an indulgent public. 

In an Appendix, Mr. Bird acquaints 
us with thesource from which he draws 
his plot, but he has deviated from his- 
torical accuracy with much judgment 
and ingenuity. 

This Tragedy we think admirably 
fitted for the stage. The unities of 
time and place suffer but little violation ; 
that of character is strictly and ably 
sustained throughout. The incidents 
are natural and conducive to the plot, 
the sentiments are bold and characteris- 
tic, the diction energetic and appro- 
priate, and the versification smooth and 
correct. Had this Tragedy been per- 
formed on the London stage, and the 

rtof Garcia allotted toMr. Macready, 
it could hardly have failed of success. 

The following is part of a scene be- 
tween Giovanni and Julia, in the con- 
vent garden. 

Act II.—Scene III. 

Giovanni. Despair not, Julia! 
Hope hath not fled for ever from our souls ; 
No !—hope’s bright beacon is a lasting flame, 
And placed so high above affliction’s head, 
That they who mourn, have but to lift their 


eyes 
Aloft, to view its-never-dying light !— 
And, trust me, Julia, my brother Garcia, 
E’en though his spirit is so proud and daring, 
I think ke loves me, and— 
Julia (interrupting him). Loves you! alas 
A brother’s love is hallowed before Heaven ; 
But Garcia’s soul could never feel that love ! 
He is too cruel—and delights in blood— 
Oh! my anhappy father! (weeping.) 
Giovanni. Do not weep! 
For, though thy father is our foe, and hates 
The glory—nay—the very name of _— 
fet, 
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Yet, ere the Duke shall close his eyesinsleep, 
I will importune him in thy behalf.— 
Remember—Julia—that the narrow stream 
That strives awhile with the entangling sedge, 
At length breaks forth, rejoicing in its 
strength, 
And proudly mingles with the boundless main : 
Se~thegh thou viewest me in this habit 
now— 
The day may come, when Giovanni's hand 
Shall throw these dark encumbering tram- 
mels off, 
That he may bound exulting to the world !— 
Believe me, Julia, that, whate’er thy fate, 
Whoe’er thy foes may be—yet, I will shield 
thee! [not of thy love, 
Julia. Dear, generous youth!—I doubt 
My soul will hope for happier hours. 
Giovanni. Meanwhile 
Repose thy sorrows in Giovanni's heart, 
Whose every pulse beats warmly for thy peace, 
And, (pressing her hand to his bosom) while I 
place this hand upon its shrine, 
1 live in love’s bright heaven—a worshipper ! 
Page 37, 38. 
The following grammatical oversights 
should be corrected. 


Act I.—Scene III. 
It must be her.— 


If this accursed world, for one more day, 
Hold such apair as meandJulia— Ibid. 


A tragic-poet should never conde- 
scend to borrow an expression from 
another. The following line is from 
Ossian, with but little variation : 

As tho’ to guard the chamber of my rest. 

We hope Mr. Bird will not be dis- 
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mayed from cultivating his talents to 
the utmost, for he is evidently capable 
of producing a Rag A: rior to the 
present. Should he think fit to write 
only for the study, he must give the 
reins more freely to his imagination, 
and seek to gratify the mind by some 
frequent ebullition of original and lofty 
feeling. The bustle of the stage is 
quite a secondary consideration in the 
closet, where we naturally expect to be 
excited by the charms of genuine poe- 
try, and are amply satisfied if we meet 
with nothing more. 


—@— 
151. The Siege of Malta; a Tragedy. Svo. 
pp. 115. J. Murray. 1823. 

THE imprimatur of Mr. Murray has 
long, been a passport to a certain degree 
of literary reputation. We have known 
many a volume purchased on this re- 
commendation alone; and it is quite 
clear, that when once such an opinion 
is entertained in the reading circies, it 
will be supported with an almost fasti- 
dious degree of supervision by the 
highly-favoured Bibliopole. The Tra- 
ole = us is an exception to the 
rule we have mentioned. We will not 
be so uncourteous as to term it an 
** Tdiot’s Tale;’’ but it is full of ** sound 
and fury, signifying — nothing,” (as 
Mr. Kean has it); nor will the weight 
of Albemarle-street lift it into buoyan- 
cy; and though it may give the * airy 
nothing” a “ local habitation,” it will 
confer uo literary ‘* name.” 


—_ 
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CamsrivGe, June 25. 

Sir William Browne’s Gold Medals were 
on Saturday last adjudged as follows : 

Greek Ode. — 
*Q waides “EAAtivwr ire, 
"EawOepoute rarpid’, tAevOepoure dE 
Tlaidas, yuvainas—viv arty ravtey wywr. 

To Benjamin Hall Kennedy, Pitt Scholar, 
St. John’s College. 

Latin Ode.— Aleppo Urbs Syria terre motu 
funditis eversa.—To Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 











‘St. John’s College. 


SF OE a ae indocti: doctique.— 
To Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Trin. Coll. 
who gained a short time previously the 
English Prize Poem. 

The Porson Prize for the best translation 
of a passage from Shaks in Greek verse, 
was on Saturday edjuiged to Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, (for the second time.) — Subject, 
Merchant of Venice, iv. Scene 1. beginning 


Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIV, Part IL. 
G 


with ** Portta—Of a strange nature is the 
suit you follow.”—And ending with “* Shy- 
lock—The penalty and forfeit of my bend.” 


Rovat Society, (continued from p. 260.) 

Feb 19. Various Meteorological Journals 
and Astronomical Observations were commu- 
nicated, by Sir Thomas Brisbane, K.C.B. 
F.L.S. Governor of New South Wales; and 
a paper was read ‘* On the Semi-decussation 
of the Optic Nerves ;” by W. H. Wollas- 
ton, M.D. V.P.R.S. 

Feb. 26. A series of Observations were 
presented “* On nearly all the principal Fixed 
Stars between the zenith of Cape Town, 
Cape of Good Hope, and the South Pole ;”” 
by the Rev, Fearon Fallows, M.A, F.R.S., 
Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope. 

A paper was read ‘* On the different De- 
grees of Intensity of the local Magnetic 
Attraction of Vessels in theirdifferent Parts ;”” 
by George Harvey, M.G.S. M.A.S, 


March 
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March4. A letter to the President was 
communicated from Sir E. Home, Bart. 
V.P.R.S., entitled “‘ Some curious Facts 
respecting the Walrus and Seal, discovered 
in the Examination of Specimens brought by 
the late Expeditions from the Polar Circle.” 
(See p. 33.) 

paper was also read, entitled, “* Some 
farther Particulars of a Case of Pneumato- 
thorax, by John Davy, M.D. F.R.S.” 

March 11. A paper was read on the Pa- 
rallax of a Lyre ; by the Rev. John Brink- 
ley, D.D. F.R.S. &e.” 

March 18. A paper was read, entitled 
** An Account of Experiments on the Velo- 
city of Sound, made in Holland; by Dr. 
G. A. Moll, and Dr. A. Van Beck.” 

March 25. A communication was read 
from L. W. Dillwyn, esq. F.R.S. “* On the 
geological distribution of Fossil Shells.” A 
letter was read from Thomas Tredgold, esq. 
Civil Engineer, to Thomas Young, M.D. 
For. Sec. R.S., ** On the Elasticity of Steel 
at various Degrees of Temper.” 

April 29. A letter was read, from Dr. 
T. L. Tiarks to Dr. Young, For. Sec. R.S. 
as Secretary to the Board of Longitude, re- 
lating to observations made on the longitude 
of various places in England, in 1822 and 
1823. 

May 6. The reading was commenced of a 

per ‘* On Univalves ;” by C. Collier, esq. 
Catt Surgeon. Communicated by Sir James 
Mac Gregor, F.R.S. 

May 13. The reading of Mr. Collier's 
paper was concluded; and Davies Gilbert, 
esq. V.P.R.S. communicated a paper “ On 
the Variation of the Rates of Chronometers 
with the Density of the Atmosphere ;” by 
George Harvey, F.R.S.E. 

May 20. A letter was read from Professor 
Berzelius, of Stockholm, to the President ; 
giving an account of various chemical re- 
searches in which he has recently been en- 
gaged. He has succeeded in obtaining Sili- 
con, or the combustible base of silica, in an 
insulated state ; and has ascertained its priu- 
cipal properties, which are very curious. 

The reading was also commenced of a pa- 

r ‘*On some new Phzenomena effected by 
Donte Influence ;”” by Mr. J. H. Abra- 
hams, of Sheffield. Communicated by Mr. 
Tooke, F.R.S. 

May 27. The reading of Mr. Abrahams’ 
paper on ‘* Magnetism’? was resumed and 
concluded; and a paper was read, ‘* On the 
Direction of the Eyes in Portrait-Painting ;” 
by W. H. Wollaston, M.D. V.P.R.S. 

June 3. A paper was read, “On the 
Generation of Fishes;” by J. L. Prevost, 
M.D. ; and the Society adjourned to June 17. 

June 17, The following communications 
were read :— 

On ‘the Organs of Generation of the 
Axoloti and of other Protei;”’ by Sir E. 
Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. 
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** On the Effect of Temperature on Mag- 
netism and the Diurnal Variation of the 
Needle ;” by S. H. Christie, esq. M.A 


Communicated by Sir H. Davy, Bart. P.R.S. 
** On the Preservation of the Copper 

Sheathing of Ships, and on some new Facts 

connected therewith ;” By the President. 

** On the application of Deebereiner’s 
new Discovery to the Purposes of Eudiome- 
try;” by W. Henry, M.D. F.R.S. 

The Society then adjourned, over the long 
Vacation, to meet again on Thursday the 
18th of November next. 


—@— 


Manuscrirts. 


The Milton MS. is printing at the Uni- 
versity press (Cambridge, we believe), and 
will, we hear, be published, together with 
a translation, under the express sanction of 
his Majesty. The MS. consists of above 
700 pages, so that the work will be of con- 
siderable magnitude.—We also learn with 
satisfaction, that a volume of the matters 
obtained by unrolling Herculaneum MSS. 
will shortly be given to the public. One 
roll, of criticism upon poetry, is said to be 
very interesting. 


Heap or Sir T. More. 


A few days since, in making some neces- 
sary repairs in St. Dunstan’s Church, Can- 
terbury, a box was found containing the 
head of the great Lord Chancellor of England, 
who was condemned to the block by that 
ruthless King, Henry VIII. for refusing to 
take the oath of supremacy to that self- 
willed Monarch. The head, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the teeth, was much 
decayed; and the sacred remains have been 
restored to their resting place. Our readers 
are aware that Sir Taomas More was be- 
headed on the 6th of July 1535, in the 53d 

ear of his age; but they are not, per- 
sal equally aware, that after the execu- 
tion, though the body was buried in the 
Church of St. Peter in the Tower, and 
afterwards in Chelsea Church, where it now 
lies, yet his head was set on a pole upon 
London Bridge ; and was afterwards privately 
bought by his daughter Margaret, wife of 
John Roper, esq. (a distinguished family 
long resident in the parish of St. Dunstan.) 
His daughter preserved the head in a box, 
with much devotion, and placed it in a vault, 
partly in the wall on the South side of the 
church, where it was recently discovered, 
and very near to her owntomb. The south 
chancel of the church is called the Roper 
Chancel; and there hung the helmet and 
surcoat, with the arms of Sir Tuomas More 
on it. Hume says of this interesting cha- 
racter:—*‘ That when Sir Tuomas More 
was mounting the scaffold, he said to one, 
* Friend, help me up, and when I come 
down 
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down again, let- me shift for myself.’ The 


executioner asking him forgiveness, he grant- 
ed the request, but told him, ‘ You will 
never get credit by beheading me, my neck 


is so short.’ Then laying his head on the 
block, he bade the executioner stay till he 
put aside his beard,—‘ For,’ said he, ‘it 
never committed treason.’ 


Antigue Vase. 


As some labourers were lately employed in 
digging part of the foundation of the projected 
Bridge at the Hawe Passage, ¢ | disco- 
vered, at the depth of seven feet from the 
Severn’s bed, a large vase of great antiquity, 
and internally of very curious workmanship. 
It is composed of mixed metal, and at the 
surfacé is about twelve inches in diameter. 
On the inside at the bottom is a small circle 
in which the figure of a man in an upright 
sitting posture is carved out, and with a pen 
seems in the act of tracing the devices and 
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inscriptions, which are all of different my- 
thological subjects, and wrought in seven 
distinct compartments, in one of which is 
recorded the birth of Maximus; in another 
the infant Hercules strangling the serpents 
in his cradle; and in a third, the giant 
Hercules slaying a dragon. The outside of 
the vase is quite plain, as is the rim; but 
there is not the slightest rust or canker to 
be seen about it. inscriptions are in 
very perfect preservation. The vase is in 
the possession of the person who keeps the 
ferry-house at the Hawe, and, it is said, will 
be sent to the British Museum. 


Acuvue. 


Dr. Rousseau has proved that the leaves of 
holly (ilex aquifolium) are as efficacious as 
bark in intermittent fevers, given two or 
three hours before the fit, in the dose of a 
gros (— 59 grains troy), macerated in a 
glass of white wine for twelve hours.—Bul- 
letin des Sciences, May, 1822. 


—- 


ARTS AND 


The following descriptive notices of 
recent inventions, some of which we 
have previously adverted to, are ex- 
tracted from the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, lately established by Doctor 
Brewster. 

Revivat or THE Inscriptions on Corns 
anp MEpats. 

It has been long known, though we have 
not been able to ascertain to whom we owe 
the discovery, that a coin, from which the 
inscription and the figures have been entirely 
effaced, so as not to present the slightest 
trace of an impression, may have the in- 
scription and figure partly or wholly restored, 
by placing it upon a hot iron. In order to 
perform this experiment with the fullest 
effect, the coin employed should be one 
eo worn down, and in which very little 

tbe metal has been worn off the hollow 

by which the letters are surrounded. 

hen acoin of this kind, or what is still 
better, a coin on which an illegible trace of 
the letter still remains, is placed upon a 
heated iron, it will be seen that an oxidation 
takes place over its whole surface, the film 
of oxide changing its tint with the intensity 
or continuance of the heat. The parts, 
however, where the letters of the inscription 
had existed, oxidate at a different rate from 
the surrounding parts, so that these letters 
exhibit their shape, and become legible in 
con ce of the film of oxide which co- 
vers them having a different thickness, and 
therefore reflecting a different tint from that 
of the parts adjacent. The tints thus de- 
veloped sometimes pass were = many orders 
of brilliant colours, particularly pink and 
green, and settle in a bronze, and sometimes 
a black tint, resting upon the inscription 
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alone. In some cases, the tint left on the 
trace of the letters is so very faint that it 
can just be seen, and may be entirely re- 
moved by a slight friction of the finger. 


Exptosive Encine. 

An engine of a very remarkable kind is, 
we understand, about to be brought into 
public notice; which, if it answer the high 
expectation of its inventor, may ultimately 
supersede the use of the steam-engine. The 

tents for England and Scotland are, we 
eon both completed, so that we may 
soon expect to hear the particular details of 
its construction. At the lower end of a 
small cylinder is placed a minute apparatus 
for producing oil gas. As the gas is gene- 
rated, it elevates a piston so as to admit as 
much atmospheric air as when combined 
with the oil gas would render the mixture 
explosive. When the piston has reached 
this height, the gas is exploded, and the 
mechanical force of the explosion is em- 
oy to drive machinery. Experiments 

ve, we understand, been actually made 
with this power, which was employed to 
force up water to a considerable height. 


Perkins’s Steam-Encine. 

We understand that Mr. Perkins has at 
length completed his apparatus, so as to 
demonstrate to a select party of friends the 

wer of his engine, by lifting a given vo- 
ume of water through a certain height. The 
history of this great invention, which Mr. 
Perkins has published for the use of his 
friends, exhibits an interesting picture of 
the progress of discovery in a mind capable 
of availing itself of those facts and views 
which accident and speculation frequently 
present to it. The tremendous explosions 
which often take place in iron-foundries 

w 
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when a drop of water has got into the mould, 
and other hots, convinced Mr. Perkins that 
water confined by pressure until it became 
sufficiently charged with heat, was bl 


The third machine, for taking off impressions 
from the types, evinces much ingenuity ; 
but cannot be understood without several 





of exerting u force almost incalculable.—The 
interest excited in England by steam-engines, 
turned his attention particularly to their 
construction. In his earliest speculations 
he was convinced that much heat was lost, 
in consequence of a sheet of steam being 
sometimes formed at the bottom of the 
boiler, at the commencement of ebullition. 
In this case the bottom becomes red hot, 
and the heat escapes by radiation, in place 
of being given off to the water. Hence Mr. 
Perkins was led to the idea of compressing 
the water in a close vessel with high pres- 
sure, in order to prevent ebullition, and 
compel the water to take up the heat. Mr. 
Perkins has, we have understood, received 
from an enterprising individual 36,0001. for 
a share of his patent. 


Cuvurcn’s Printine Macutnery. 


The Printing Apparatus invented by Mr. 
Church, of the Britannia Works, Birming- 
ham, forms perhaps the most extraordinary 
combination of machinery that has for a 
long time been submitted to the public. It 
consists of three pieces of mechanism. The 
first of these has for its object the casting of 
metallic types with extraordinary expedition, 
and the arrangement of them for the compo- 
sitor. By turning a handle, a plunger is 
made to displace a certain portion of fluid 
metal, which rushes with considerable force, 
through small apertures, into the moulds 
and matrices by which the types are cast. 
‘The farther progress of the machine dis- 
charges the types from the moulds, and 
causes them to descend into square tubes, 
having the shape of the types, and down 
which they slide. It then brings the body 
of each type into the position required for 
placing it in the composing machine; and 
when the types have descended in the guides, 
they are pushed back by the machine into 
ranges, each type preserving its erect posi- 
tion. The machine then returns into its 
former state, and the same operation is re- 
newed. The construction of the mould-bar 
is the most striking portion of the machine. 
‘The second machine selects and combiues 
the types into words and sentences. The 
waalle sorts of types are arranged in narrow 

boxes or slips, each individual slip contain- 
ing a great number of types of the same 
letter, which is called a file of letters. ‘The 
cases containing the files are placed in the 
upper part of the composing machine ; and 
by means of keys like those of a piano-forte, 
the compositor can release from any file the 
type which he wants. The type thus libe- 
rated is led by collecting arms into a curved 
channel, which answers the purpose of a 
composing-stick. From this channel they 
may be taken in words or sentences, and 
formed By the hand into pages, by means of 
a box placed at the side of the machine.— 





drawings.—After the types have been used, 
and the requisite number of impressions ob- 
tained, they are remelted and recast as be- 
fore, so that every sheet is printed with new 
types. 
Wurte’s Froatinc Breakwater. 

Among the practical and useful inventions 
of the present day, the floating Breakwater 
of Mr. White, for which he has received a 
patent, promises to hold a respectable place. 
This contrivance consists of a series of square 
frames of timber, connected by mooring 
chains, or cables, attached to anchors or 
blocks ; they are disposed so as to enclose 
either a rectilineal or a curvilineal space for 
the reception of ships, which may ride there, 
protected from the breaking of the sea or 
surf, These frames consist of logs of Que- 
bec yellow pine, from thirty to fifty feet 
long, and from eighteen to twenty inches 
thick. The logs are bolted together so as 
to form a square frame, consisting of two 
parallel frames. The separate frames are 
connected by ropes or chain cables, secured 
to anchors or mooring blocks. The height 
of these frames may be increased by logs or 
pieces of timber on the tops of the frames, 
not exceeding five tiers in a vertical position, 
for the purpose of breaking the waves more 
completely in places where the water is vio- 
lently agitated. The advantages of this 
Breakwater have been actually experienced at 
Deal, and certified by some respectable per- 
sons of that place. 





Sarety Daac. 

The greatest improvement, says a Corres- 
pondent, we have seen for many years in 
carriages, is a piece of mechanism called 
the Safety Drag. On inquiry we find this 
drag may be applied, in a very simple way, 
to any carriage, at little expense, and used 
at pleasure by any person on or in the car- 
riage, without stopping, and taken off in a 
moment. This drag is to be used when de- 
scending a steep hill; or at any time, should 
the horse run away, two-thirds of the 
weight of any carriage may be placed on it 
ina moment. Should a horse fall, pole or 
reins break, the progress of the carriage may 

topped in a t. How frequently 
we read of limbs being broken, lives lost, 
&c. by stage and other ) Beans running away 
in the absence of the driver, carriages up- 
setting through the pole breaking, and also 
from reins giving way, restive horses, &e. 
What would those whose lives are in such 
danger give at that moment for the safety 
drag? And how frequently we hear of 





heavy damages being given against’ stage- . 


coach proprietors after such misfortunes. 


el 


We hope soon to hear of their heing in’ ” 
: "dee 2 


general use, as they are not heavier 
common drag, and the appearance no way 
against them.— Scotch Paper.) 
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THE STUDENT'S LAMENT. 


ND must I close the captivating page, 
In each attempt to study foil’d by pain? 
Pain, three years tenant of this aching head, 
How many terms successive have pass’d by 
Since I was banish’d from the scenes I loved! 
O Oxford ! e’er remember'd with regret, 
Like as a mourner under hopeless love, 
Avoids the mention of his mistress’ name, 
I've ceas’d to speak, but not to sigh for thee. 
E’er the first visit in my childhood paid, 
Thy palaces inspired me with delight ; 
Well I remember from the neighb’ring hill, 
How glorious, and how beautiful the view ; 
Fen i I long’d the classic robe to wear, 
And thought how happy was the scholar's life ; 
Thy pictur’d Guide my narrow shelves adorn’d, 
And of each Hall and College taught the 
name. 
Seven years succeeded, } had left my school, 
And other avocations became mine, 
Than those the object of my secret thirst. 
Yet not forgotten was the pleasing book, 
Homer and Virgil cheated me of rest. 
*Twas then a visit to thy Gothic seats 
Reviv’d the ardour of my boyish hopes, 
Again I pass’d o’er Maudlin’s stately bridge, 
And view’d each monument of ancient fame 
With deeper interest than I felt before. 
None knew th’ emotion which, in Christ- 
church Hall, 
The full-length portraits on the wall inspired; 
Nor yet in Bodley’s gallery as I gazed 
On the long line of saintly founders’ heads. 
Now vast each venerable library seem’d, 
How rich the Chapel’s decorated panes, 
And gay, and sociable, the Gownsmen walk’d. 
Might I but occupy the low-brow’d room, 
Associate with them in yon vaulted Hall, 
Kneel in that Chapel, pace the cloister’d 
square, . 
Or pensive wander in those shady bow’rs, 
Summit of my ambition and my or ad 
And then I pictured to myself the fame, 
Of the class honours gain’d within the 
schools, 
Or theme recited from the rostrum high, 
To the rob’d multitudes in Sheldon’s walls, 
Learning and beauty listening to my voice. 
But my pursuits were secular and fix’d. 
I ceas’d to cherish the forbidden hope. 
Years past away, and I had still remain’d 
Busied in commerce on the crowded quay, 
When, least expected, circumstances gave 
The object of my earliest wish to enjoy. 
How J anticipated thy retreats ! 
My name was enter’d, welcom’d by my friends, 
And every prospect flourish'd fair around, 
But O how soon the fairest overcast ! 
An interval in ceaseless study spent 
Left me a sufferer, ever since to mourn 
The sad result of my imprudent toif. 


Attention goaded to its utmost stretch, 
My memory loaded more than it could bear, 
Opened an entrance to enduring pain, 

hich the resources of the healing art, 
Nor blister, leech, or seton can remove. 


From study long unwilling to desist, 

In College residence I persevered, 

Those terms I kept within thy long’d-for 
bounds, 

Spent, oh how different from my fancied bliss, 

Each day in weariness, each night in pain. 

Yet the lov’d scenery detain’d me there, 

Kindness the rule of. discipline relax'd, 

And sympathy alleviated my distress ; 

Some few intelligent and generous friends 

Cheer’d by their converse my desponding 
hours. 

Oft I resorted, at the evening bell, 

"Neath the cold Chapel’s high and echoing 


arch, 
To hear the choral melody of praise ; 
And oft in Maud’lin’s consecrated grove, 
The Lectures over, social walks beguil’d ; 
Or else against the river's winding stream, 
Impell’d with lab’ring oar the narrow skiff, 
And from each avenue admired anew, 
The distant turrets bosom’d in the trees. 
But it was disappointing to be seen 
Leisure and lonely in the busy course, 
Those of my standing leaving me behind 
And grasping honours easy to be won 
With half the diligence I once employ'd. 
And now vacation came, I turn’d away, 
And bade thy Colleges a long adieu. 


On the Swiss mountains, and the plains of 
France, 

I since have wandered after long-lost health, 

By recollection oft conducted home, 

M, bosom glowing with a conscious pride 

Whene’er a Foreigner has mention’d thee. 

They boast of Universities abroad, 

The term perverted, so a Scotchman calls 

Some single building where a Lecture’s read, 

Within whose walls a few Professors live. 

Not all the seats of Learning I have seen, 

If put together, can compare with thine. 

The poorest of thy four-and-twenty domes 

Might vie with any of these Grammar- 
schools, 

The pile ignoble, the endowment mean, 

Save where attach’d to some Cathedral's side 

The Priesthood’s seminary rears its front, 

Where pale-faced Students, for the Church 
design’d, 

Forbidden egress from the guarded wall, 

Live in the rigour of monastic rule ; 

To Lectures, Mass, and Prayer, alternate 
called; 

In syllogistic combat early train’d, 

Some Schoolman’s sophism forms their 
exercise. 

Their reading, Jerome and Augustine’s page. 

Daughter 
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Daughter of Catholic munificenee, 

Such disputations occupied thy youth, 

Such round of Litanies thy Chapels knew, 

When Waynefleet rais’d his tower above the 
trees, (shade. 

And Wykeham spread his cloister in the 

But not the sev’n-fold services of Rome, 

The Latin psalm, or Virgiv’s plaintive hymn, 

Equal in melody thy varied choirs, 

One sweet-ton’d anthem sung in Maudlin’s 
aisle. 

Music ! that led me captive when a child, 

Relief and solace of my weary days! 

Oxford, for thy society I mourn, 

Denied the cheerful intercourse with those, 

Who with me relish’d the improving lore, 

Canvass’d the merits of each author’s style, 

And help’d the difficulty to explain. 

But now perhaps, the graduate’s sleeve as- 
sum’d, 

The ter number of my friends are gone, 

And faces strauge may occupy the rooms 

Where I was welcom’d to the social fire. 

Therefore, imaginary good, farewell, 

The pleasing picture’s vanish’d as a — 


April 9. 


> 
ON ALBUMS. 


A WALL, a screen, or such like thing, 
Was once the vehicle of wit, 
And he who wish’d the praise to sing 
Of wisdom, worth, or beauty, writ 
His notions in such place, to prove 
Himself and folly hand and glove. 
The pile by virtue consecrate, 
Was oft inscrib’d by Friendship’s hand— 
The ‘long, last home” of good or great, 
A votive verse would oft demand, 
And love bedeck the shrine of worth, 
With musings which the scene call’d forth, 
‘The sick that visited the courts 
Of Zsculapius oft would scrawl 
Ill-manneredly, “I’m out of sorts,” 
And such like strains upon the wall, 
While others in a merrier mood, 
Would tell what pills had done them good. 
Hi rates, a quack of note, 
Transerib'd the scraps these walls dis- 
: play’d, 
And backing ill with antidote, 
Compil’d a clever work, ’tis said, 
Prescribing for the cure of these ills, 
Cold, cough, small-pox, sore-throat, and 
measles, 
And those who dance in modern day 
Attendance on the proud Excise, 
Write to beguile the hours away, 
The history of their miseries, 
But worse than th’ other invalids, 
Fate any hint towards cure forbids ! 


Hence in those days when books were not, 
Nor ‘ medleys,”’ ‘¢ olios,” “ magazines ;” 
And authors, if they wish’d to blot 


A sheet or two, had scaree the means,— 








Poetry. {xerv, 


Tho’ time its fashion much has twisted, 
The Album (book of books)! existed. 
Nov. 21, 1823. D. A. Briton. 
—@oe— 
A FRAGMENT. 
EMOV’D from each dread glance of hu- 
man eye, 
Sick of the world, and now retir’d to die; 
Old Acon, mourning for a virtuous wife, 
- ig the last remnant of a blameless life : 
e had a daughter, beauteous, fair, and 
young, Is sprung ; 
Form’d in , self-same wedli'chaen a 
Her matin song enshrin’d in morning dew, 
Rose to her Maker's feet, and favour drew ; 
The strain was short, yet twas divinely wild, 
"Twas Nature’s voice uprais’d by Duty’s 
child ; 
*Twas of her father, who full oft survey'd 
Each countless grace of this his much-lov'd 
maid, 
Did envious sprites oppress an anguish’d 
brain, 
Her’s was the task to chase them back again, 
To fold the trembler in affection’s arms, 
And join him smiling at his past alarms, 
When all endearments seem’d from Acon 
gone, 
And scarce a joy was left to rest upon, 
Then as an evening star his Anna rose 
To gild the scene and cheer its parting close, 
Pluck the rude thorn a parent’s bosom pain’d, 
And soft seductions use while one remain’d. 
To her each due repast its sweetness ow’d, 
For ever varied, yet as surely lov’d; 
For her the grass-grown road its carpet 
spread, [led ; 
While Age pass’d on by gay Contentment 
And when by little toil ak Cantal limb 
Hadrest requir’d,and twinkling eyes grew dim, 
Then would this sylph her sire’s lone couch 


Sm he 
Steal a fond kiss, and ward off every care. 
Hereford. J.E. 


<Q 
TO THE MOON. 
From the Latin of Sir William Jones. 
QC SHINING Mistress of the starry dome, 
Thy chariot’s rapid flight repress, 

I wend toward beauteous Chloe’s home, 

I go to taste the balm of Chloe's kiss. 
Not with a daring robber’s wily gaze, 

I hie me thro’ the trackless wood, 
Nor hasten by thy twinkling rays 

To grasp the angry spear in vengeful mood. 
When once the stricken swain on potent love 

Is softened by thy torch so bland, 
No more do angry passions move, 

The steel falls forceless from his unnerv'd 

hand. 

Nor do I with a rude audacious brow 

Haste to enjoy forbidden charms, 
For Chloe, listening to my vow, 

Shall run to clasp me in her round white 

arms, S.C. 
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CHRONICLE. 


—@=— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


The following advices from Madrid have 
been received by way of Bayonne :—The 
prisons, which are full in consequence of the 
Leva, are surrounded the whole day long by 
an immense number of persons, who are re- 
lations or friends to those confined. An 
almost impenetrable veil is cast over the 
affairs of Portugal: all letters from that 
country which mention politics are inter- 
cepted without distinction. The Apostolic 
Junta, notwithstanding the check it has 
lately received, exerts itself more than ever. 
The King has just re-established the Gene- 
ral Superintendence of the Depéts (Positos) 
or Public Granaries, on the same footing as 
previous to 1820. His Majesty has made 
numerous promotions in the Royal Guards. 
The procession of Corpus Christi has been 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp. Per- 
sons have inscribed their names, doubtless 
for form sake, in the Corps which are to go 
upon the conquest of the Colonies. A cir- 
cular of the Minister of War to the Captain 
General recites the convention with the 
French Government, by which Special Tri- 
bunals shall be charged with the trial of 
persons who disturb by force of arms, and 
especially those who attack Frenchmen be- 
longing to the Army. 2dly, Those who 
carry prohibited weapons. 

GREECE. 


Advices from Zante to the 12th of May 
nt the affairs of the Greeks as going 
on successfully. The Greek Government, 
it is said, addressed a Manifesto on the 4th 
of May to the inhabitants, convoking the 
ptimary Assemblies for the choice of Elec- 
tors to name Deputies to the Congress 
which was to meet on the Ist of June. 
Nauplia and Tripolizza are occupied by the 
Greeks; the Government of Elis is entrust- 
ed to the Eparchs Sismis, Gastone, and 
Calamegdarsis. ‘Telegraphs by day, and 
signal fires by night, are established all 
along the coast of the Egean sea; and by 
means of these the Greeks were enabled on 
Easter Eve to surprise and destroy a squa- 
dron of 18 Turkish transports. 

A private letter from Greece states that 
the Turks had effected a landing in Candia 
and Negropont, but that at the first-men- 
tioned place they were repulsed with great 
slaughter. The force of Ulysses at Negro- 
pont was considerable, and it was fully ex- 

that the utmost extent of the evil of 

the arrival of Turkish troops, would be to 
the resistance of the fortress of Ne- 
gtopont. No details are given of the affair 


in Candia. According to this letter, the 
Turks have abandoned all idea of invading 


the Morea this summer. 
AFRICA. 


Accounts have been received from Alex- 
andria of an insurrection having broken out 
in the Upper Provinces of Egypt. The re- 
bellion had been produced by the exertions 
of a Sheik, who pretended to prophesy, and 
had gained many followers. The Pacha had 
in consequence delayed his departure for the 
Morea. By the latest accounts from Cairo, 
it is stated that the plague was raging dread- 
fully, and it was calculated 350 persons died 
daily. 

A dreadful conflagration took place at 
Cairo on the 29th of March. It first 
broke out in the palace of Mehmet Ali, 
blew up a great part of the magazines of 
ammunition and provisions, and cost the 
lives, as is said, of near 4000 of the inha- 
bitants. Letters from Alexandria of the 
31st of March, which give an account of it, 
add:—‘*The Pacha’s troops which are to 
take part in the expedition to the Morea 
were fortunately prevented by the plague, 
which has broken out in the city, from occu- 
pying their quarters, which ere near the 

wder magazine, otherwise they would all 
~ fallen victims to this disaster. One 
large powder magazine has, however, es- 
caped destruction.” But dismay and confu- 
sion stil] reigned in Cairo on the 31st, and 
a great number of the inhabitants had fled. 
The Pacha was trying all means to procure 
money, and had just sold 30,000 bales of 
Mako cotton to the English. 

The Gazette of June 22 contains long 
details of the calamity of Sir C. M’Carthy’s 
expedition against the Ashantees. That 
unfortunate officer appears to have sunk 
under a concurrence of misfortunes, such as 
no valour or skill could have successfully 
resisted. Deserted by his native allies, he 
was deprived of the aid of the British re- 
serve by the unaccountable delay, for four 
days, of the messenger who bore his orders 
to Major Chisholm to bring it up. The 
day preceding the action was one of inces- 
sant rain, and Sir Charles’s army was ex- 
posed uncovered in that dreadful climate 
during the night that followed; a circum- 
stance which still farther enfeebled the sol- 
diers, already much reduced by several days 
marching through underwood, ravines, and 
morasses. Even in the action misfortune 
seemed to persecute him, for after the Bri- 
tish had been engaged two hours with ten 
times their number, the Ashantees received 


a rein- 
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a reinforcement of 5000 men; and Sir 
Charles then discovered, for the first time, 
that his troops had received but half the 
proper allowance of ammunition, which was 
exhausted before the savages were able to 
make the slightest impression. Nothing 
further is communicated as to the fate of 
the late Governor, who is merely reported 
missing. an 
Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, in 
action with the Ashantees, on the 21st 

January, in the West Wassaw Country, 

Killed. — Captain Heddle, Royal Cape 
Coast Militia. 

Wounded.—Capt. Ricketts, slightly; En- 
sign Erskine, slightly—Men, total, 90. 

Missing, supposed to have been killed.—Sir 
C. M‘Carthy, Commander of the Forces ; 
Ensign Wetherell; Dr. Beresford Tedlie, 
surgeon; T. S. Buckle, esq. Colonial Engi- 
neer; Capt. Jones, Capt. Raydon, Capt. 
Robertson; Mr. Brandon, ordnance store- 
keeper. 

AMERICA, &c. 

New York, May 15.—The Etna, steam 
passage-boat, between this and New Bruns- 
wick, on the route to and from Philadelphia, 
burst her boiler, when within five miles of 
this city, and between twenty and thirty pas- 
sengers were killed and wounded ; eight bo- 
dies are found; four are daughters of Job 
Forman, a merchant of this place; ten are 
now at the hospital, some of whom are in a 
very dangerous state; four jumped over- 
board, one of whom was saved. 

For some time past the inhabitants of 
Cuba have evinced a very hostile disposi- 
tion towards the English traders on that 
coast. The following particulars of a bar- 
barous murder committed upon the Captain 
and crew of a British vessel are given by 
Capt. Henderson, of his Majesty’s schooner 
Union, which vessel, in company with the 
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Lion, was cruising for the protection of 
trade in that quarter. The Endeavour sailed 
from Montego By» Jamaica, to fish for 
turtle among the Keys, and was fallen in 
with by a felucca-rigged vessel which sent 
a boat on board. It appeared that « dog on 
board the Endeavour attempted to bite the 
first of the pirates who came on the deck, 
and that the fellow immediately killed the 
dog; James Whittaker, the Captain of the 
Endeavour, remonstrated with him for hav- 
ing killed his dog; the other said, “I will 
serve you the same,” and instantly stabbed 
him three times in the breast, and threw 
him overboard; Whittaker beginning to 
swim, he levelled his musket and shot him 
in the shoulder; finding that he still conti- 
nued to swim, he got in the boat and pulled 
after him, hauled his head upon the gunnel 
of the boat, and cut his throat, when he 
immediately sunk. He then returned on 
board the Endeavour, and with the other 
pirates killed all the crew except David 
Smith, who jumped overboard and succeed- 
ed in getting on shore. 
A person who calls himself Louis the 
XVIIth of France, has made his appear- 
ance in Washington. The time of his birth 
corresponds with that of the Dauphin’s, 
and his features are said closely to resemble 
those of the Bourbon family. He tells a 
gee: tale, and shows certain marks on 
tis head, which he says his sister the Du- 
chess of Angouleme will at once recognise. 
He states he was carried off from the Tem- 
ple in great secresy, brought up among the 
Alps, and afterwards sent to the Island of 
Cuba, where he learned the trade of a car- 
penter, and where he resided till he came to 
this country. He has prevailed ona gen- 
tleman at Washington to have the events 
of his life communicated to the Duchess of 
Angouleme. 


—@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The following is an extract of a letter 
from Dublin, dated the 17th June.—It is 
impossible to communicate any intelligence 
more afflicting or more alarming, than that 
a great portion of the inhabitants of a thickly 
populous country is threatened with the hor- 
rors of actual starvation; yet I fear that 
this is the true state of the fact. In the 
county of Carlow and the neighbourhood pro- 
visions have become scarce and dear ; in Car- 
low alone it is calculated that thousands are 
in a state of actual starvation. The people 
are not better off in parts of the counties of 
Cork and Limerick. In Galway inatters are, 
if possible, still worse, the r are in a 


more wretched condition than can well be 
imagined; memorials have been already for- 
warded to Government from Cunnemara, 
simply stating that the people are in a state 





of starvation, and that if relief be not affurd- 
ed they must perish for want of food. Cun- 
nemara is the property of Richard Martin, 
esq. M. P. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The following short notice of one of the 
Peerages of Scotland, which are now re- 
stored, may not be unacceptable to our 
readers, to whom the name of Marr must 
be familiar—On the title of Marr, Lord 
Hailes remarks, that it is one of the Earl- 
doms whose origin is lost in its antiquity. It 
existed before the era of genuine history, 
and came by female descent to the Erskines 
in 1435, who, after being: kept out of it for 
130 years, had it restored to them by Queen 
Mary in 1565, in the person of the sixth 
Earl. John, the 11th Earl, was sincerely 
disposed 
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disposed towards the Hanoverian succession, 
but being commanded to deliver up his of- 
fices, he concluded that his ruin was deter- 
mined on, and joined the Pretender, pro- 
claiming him at Braemar, September 6, 
1715. On Nov. 13th following he was de- 
feated at Sheriffmuir, by the Duke of Argyl, 
and at last escaped to ce in February 
1716, being attainted, and his estate of 
17001. per annum forfeited to the Crown. 
His applications for pardon were unsuccess- 
ful, and he died in exile in 1732, having 
amused himself with drawing plans for the 
impr t of Edinburgh and the good of 
his native country. His only son served in 
the House of Commons, ye byte in —_ 
when the re ntation 0 ily, 

the  osten,* ohiad oe had repurchase, 
devolved on a nephew of the last Earl, who 
had also married his only daughter, and 
whose son John Francis, now in ba 84th 
ear of his age, is the present resto T, 
a would, = for the attainder, have a 
the 15th Earl of the name and family of 
Erskine. 

Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, has address- 
ed a letter of considerable length to the 
Earl of Lauderdale, in reply to some obser- 
vations lately made by his Lordship in the 
House of Peers.—‘‘ You express an opi- 
nion,” says Mr. Owen, ‘* that the prin- 
ciples and plans which I recommend for the 
gradual improvement of society are such, 
that if they were carried into practice, none 
of the present ae of the world 
could remain as they now are. My Lord, I 
fully admit this conclusion, and it is for this 
very reason that I have thus far persevered 
in bringing before the Legislature and the 

blic, from time to time, those measures 
which I a a = fess ere 
long, cannot fail to opted.” —~ 
Mr Owen then ae are re that 
the progress which has been made in various 
sciences connected with political economy 
and general knowledge, renders it necessary 
that the present state of things should be 
superseded by an improved system of go- 
vernment, under which the human cheracter 
may be formed to — and 

iness.” He states some years ago 
PPA] Lauderdale approved of his a mae but 
added :—** I see most distinctly the inde- 
pendence and happiness which you have pre- 
pared for the working classes, but what is 
to become of us? meaning the aristocracy 
of this and other countries.”—Mr. Owen 
repeats his conviction that a great change is 
inevitable; and in conclusion states, that if 
Government should decline adopting his 
plan for the improvement of the Irish _ 
santry, he intends to submit it to the public. 

By the General Turnpike Road Act of the 
3d of the present King, c 126, the sur- 
veyor of every turnpike and such per- 

Gewr. Mac. Suppl. XCIV. Part I. 
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son as he shall appoint, are directed to 
prevent all encroachments and nuisances, 
and also to — and neh all annoyances 
in eve’ of every turnpike-road, by filth 

d yA ont rubbich, ny any Saber talons 
or thing whatsoever, being laid or thrown 
upon any turnpike-road, or upon any open, 
common, or waste land, within 80 feet of the 
centre thereof; and to dispose of the same 
for the benefit of such road, in case the 
owner thereof shall neglect to remove the 
same within 12 hours after notice in writing, 
signed by any two trustees or the surveyor of 
such road, given to such owner for that 
purpose ; or in case the owner is not known, 
then after a like notice affixed for three days 
on the nearest turnpike-gate: and if after 
the removal of any of the said annoyances, 
any person shall again offend in the like 
kind, every such person shall for every such 
offence forfeit and pay any sum not exceed- 


ing 51. 
— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
On Wednesday June 9,8 Meeting was 
held at the London Tavern, to take into 
consideration a Plan for making a Ship Canal 
between the Bristol and the British Chan- 
nels, in order to avoid the dangerous naviga- 
tion round the Land’s-End, especially in 
winter. Sir T. Lethbridge took the chair 
of the meeting, and spoke strongly in favour 
of the plan. Mr. Pollock said, ph in going 
round the Land’s-End, in the last three 
years, there had been a loss of property to 
about 300,0001—Sir T. Lethbridge said, 
the loss of lives was estimated at 200 
annum.—A string of resolutions, expressive 
of the adrantages of such a canal, and others 
for entering on the undertaking, were all 


agreed to unanimously, and meeting 


4. 

e King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands have visited this country, with their 
suite. Having been introduced to the Bri- 
tish Ministry, and attended the principal 
places ok pli resort, they have attracted 
considerable attention, His Sandwich Majesty 
is of ve entlemanly appearance, and but 
for the pF see of bs eotiaalons which is 
of very deep copper colour, might pass for 
an Englishman, having in = respect 
correctly adopted our costume. e Queen 
is not so tall nor of so robust an ce 
as has been represented. Her Majesty is 
certainly a fine itonen lady, but very lit- 
tle above the middle stature; she is remark- 
ably well made, possesses an open and 
very agreeable countenance, not devoid even 
of sweetness or sensibility, with good eyes 
and teeth, and is by no means deficient in 
gracefulness of manner or elegance of de- 
meanour. Already, with the exception of 


her head-dress, whieh is very plain, =~ 
ike 
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like her husband, conformed in a great de- 

ee to the English mode of dress. The 

yal suite are — in number, composed 
of the Governor, his wife, Admiral of the 
Fleet, Treasurer, Secretary, Steward, and 
two menial servants. On their way to this 
country they touched at Rio Janeiro, and 
during their stay their Majesties were pre- 
sented to the apever of Brazil. They 
have evinced much satisfaction at the warm 
reception they have experienced in this 
country. 

June 12. In the Court of King’s Bench, 
John Hunt, convicted of publishing the 
Vision of Judgment, was brought up for 
judgment.—The defendant put in an affi- 
davit, in which he stated he was preparing a 
new edition; but Mr. Justice Bayley, in 
passing sentence, suggested to the defen- 
dant, that there might be other passages 
equally objectionable, and 7 Brow, sop 
publish it at his peril. The judgment of 
the Court was, that he should pay a fine of 
100/. and find sureties, himself in 1000/. 
and two sureties in 5001. each, 

June 18. A most interesting meeting 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, for 
considering the propriety of erecting a mo- 
nument to the late James Watt, as a ‘ tri- 
bute of national gratitude to him who, by 
his genius and science, has multiplied the 
resources of his country, and improved the 
condition of all mankind.” The Earl of 
Liverpool presided, and the meeting was at- 
tended by Sir Humphry Davy, Mr. Bolton, 
Mr. Huskisson, Sir James Macintosh, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Peel, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and many other persons 
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distinguished for rank and science. The 
King subscribed five hundred pounds to- 
wards the pro monument. Mr, Bol- 
ton put down his name for 200/.; the Earl 
of Liverpool 100/.; and several others, the 
same sum. Nearly two thousand pounds 
were subscribed in the room. Sir Humphry 
Davy described the scientific eminence of 
Mr. Watt; Mr. Bolton explained the appli- 
cation of his inventions to manufacturi 

operations. Mr. Huskisson pointed out the 
power which his invention gave to mankind 
over the earth, the sea, and the most un- 
manageable subjects of human labour; Sir 
James Macintosh descanted on the happy 
association formed between science and uti- 
lity, between the progress of invention and 
the improvement of life, between the culti- 
vation of the arts and the happiness of man- 
kind. Mr. Brougham drew the character of 
Mr. Watt’s mind, and represented the 
amiable simplicity of his manners, and the 
sensitive love of justice which always distin- 
guished him. Mr. Peel presented himself, 
as owing all he —the rise of his 
family, the affluence to which they had at- 
tained, and the station he now occupied in 
society, to the invention of Mr. Watt. Mr. 
Wilberforce gloried in contemplating the 
happy influence of science and the arts in 
raising man above the furious passions which 
agitate the breast and convulse society, and 
in training them to live in a higher and 
purer atmosphere. He, not inaptly, pointed 
to the union of men of opposite political 
parties in the object of the present meeting, 
as illustrative of this happy tendency of 


science. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Colonial-office, June 24. Maj.-gen. Chas. 
Turner, C. B. to be Captain General and 
Governor in Chief of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone and its dependencies, in Africa. 

War-office, June 25. Unattached, Maj. 
Edw. Keene, to be Lieut.-col. of [nfantry. 

7th reg. of Light Dragoons, Captain W. 
Shirley to be Major, vice Keane, prom.— 
Major E. Keane, from 7th Lt. Drag. to be 
Lieut.-col. of Infantry, vice Lieut.-gen. 
Stovin, ret.—Lieut. S. Scott, on half-pay 
66th Foot (Barrack-Master at St. Vincent's), 
to have the local rank of Captain in that 
Island. 

June 26. The 60th reg. of Foot to be 
called “‘ The Duke of York’s Own Rifle 
Corps and Light yO 

Whitehall, June 30. Wm. John Law, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, to be additional C i 
sioner for relief of Insolvent Debtors. 








Eccresiasticat PrererMents. 
Rev. Henry Law, son of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, to be Archdeacon of Rich- 
mond, in the Diocese of Chester. 


Rev. T. H. Biggs, Dormington V. with Bar- 
testree x . ory ‘oe ——— 

Rev. Edw. lyth, Burn 
R. Norfolk. ™ — 

Rev. H. Law, West Camell R. Somerset. 

Rev. Geo. Macfarlan, Gainford V. Durham. 

Rev. R. Moore, Cley next the Sea R. Norfolk. 

Rev. James Dewhurst Spriggs, Brockley R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Stebbing, Ilketshall, St. Laurence, 
Perp. Cur. Norfolk. 

Rev. Henry Taylor, Stoke near Grantham 
V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Thomas Henry White, Priest Vicar of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfield. 





Civit_ Promotions. 

Hon. Lieut.-gen. Sir A. Hope, M.P. Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath.—John Fane, 
esq. M.P. for Oxford County, and Phi- 
lip Gell, esq. of Hopton Hall, co. Derby, 
admitted at Oxford to the Honorary de- 
gree of D.C.L. 

Rev. Charles Henry Collyns, B.D. of Baliol 
College, and Head Master of Exeter 
School, admitted D.D. ” 

fr. 
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Mr. James Adcock, B.A. S 
Horncastle School. 

Rev. Albert Jones, Second Master of Ca- 
thedral School of Hereford. 

Rev. T. Rogers, Head Master of Walsall 
Free School. 





Births.— Marriages. 
d Master of Rev. Jonathan Wilkinson, Head Master of 
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Haldenham Grammar School, Herts. 
New Memser. 
Marlborough.—J. T. Brudenell, commonly 

called Lord Brudenell. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


May 25. In the Regent’s Quadrant, 
Madame Caradori Allan, of a son.—26. The 
wife of T. Farmer, esq. Kennington Com- 
mon, a dau.—31. In Upper Harley-street, 
the wife of C, M. Williams, esq. a daughter. 

June 1. In Grosvenor-street, Lady Har- 
riet Clive, ason.—5. At Cheshunt, the wife 
of T. Todd Walton, esq. of Foreign Post- 
office, a son.—9. At Wootton Bassett, the 
wife of Rev. Thomas Hyde Ripley, of a son. 
—1i8s. In Lower Grosvenor-street, Lady 
Louisa Lascelles, a son.—19. The wife of 


Dr. Russell, of the Charter-house, a son.— 
At Nuneham, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Haggitt, a son.—20. In Charterhouse-sq. 
the wife of Mr. Bell, of Bow Church-yard, 
Solicitor, of a seventh son and a dau.—22. 
At Chertsey, the wife of Captain James A. 
Murray, R.N. a dau.—?23. At her house, in 
Jermyn-street, the lady of Sir Frederick 
Baker, a dau.—29. The wife of Isaac Po- 
cock, esq. Maidenhead Bridge, a dau.—30. 
The wife of Rev. Robert Crosby, of the Re- 
fuge for the Destitute, a son. 


—@=— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Rev. John Bayly, Vicar of St. Merin, and 
Rector of Chilthorne Domore, to Mary, dau. 
of T. Valentine Cooke, esq. of Hertford- 
st, May-fair——At Rickling, Rev. Fran- 
cis Horsley, Rector of Matching, Essex, to 
Anne-Jane, hter of J. P. Judd, esq. of 
Mace’s Place, don.—Rev. Thomas 
Barber, Rector of Houghton Conquest, to 
Frances, dau. of Rev. Dr. Moore, Thurleigh, 
Beds——At Dublin, by his father (the 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne), the Rev. Arch- 
deacon War » to Alicia, dau, of late T. 
B. Isaac, esq. of Holywood House, co. Down. 
—Rev. Rich. Pennell, of Lyme, to Rebecca- 
Maria Hammett, relict of i. ienenete, esq. 
and dau. of late C. Bowles, esq. of East 
S Rev. W. Howter, B.A. of Cam- 

idge, to Frances, dau. of Jos. Taylor, esq. 
of Yarmouth. Rev. G, Jeckell, B.A. of 

ve, Norfolk, to Mary-Anne, dau. of 
Mr, luck, of Conington, co, Cambridge. 
——Rev. Stephen Thackwell, Rector of 
Birtsmorton, to Miss S, Clarke, of Berrow, 
co. Worcester. Rev. John Phear, Rector 
of Earl Stonham, to Catharine-Wreford, 
dau, of S. Budd, esq. of North Tawton, 
Devon. Rev. John Lloyd, of Cardigan, 
to Miss Mathias. 

May 3. James-Lenox-Wm. Napier, esq. 
of Loughcrew, co. Meath, to Selina, dau. of 
Sir Gray Skipwith, bart. of Alveston, co. 
Warwick.——At St. Margaret’s Westmin- 
ster, Maj.-gen. Smith, to Amelia, widow 
of John Leopard, esq.——4. Joseph Lamb, 
esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Amelia- 
Mary, dau. of Joseph Michael, of Stamford, 
esq. At Gosport, Rev. Rich. Bingham, 
jun. to Frances-Campbell, dau. of the late J. 

















Barton, esq. of Mount Pleasant, Jamaica. 
——5. At St. Marylebone, Captain Francis 
J. Davies, Grenadier Guards, to Anna, dau, 


of Lieut.-gen. Dunlop, M. P.——Rev. Sir 
T. Miller, bart. to Martha, dau. of Rev. J. 
Holmes, of Bungay. 6. At Liverpool, T. 
Parker, esq. of Browsholme, co. York, and 
of Alkincoats, co. Lancaster, to Mary, dau. 
of Wm. Molyneaux, esq. of Liverpool.—— 
John Sturges, esq. to Harriet, dau. of late 
J. Whittaker, esq. of Doncaster. At Li- 
verpool, Richard Staniland, esq. to the eldest 
dau. of late E. Tennant, esq. Bolton Castle, 
Yorkshire. 10. At Hampstead, C. Hol- 
ford, esq. to Mary-Anne, dau. of E. Toller, 
esq——At Marylebone Church, Philip 
Saltmarshe, of Saltmarsh, co. York, esq. to 
Harriet, dau. of Robert Denison, esq. of 
Kilnwick Percy, in the same county. 11. 
At Tottenham, Mr. HenryKing, of Falcon-sq. 
to Sarah, youngest dau. of John Chaplin, 
esq. of Tottenham. Rev. H. H. Millman, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Reading, to Mary-Anne, dau. of 
Lieut.-gen. Cockell, of Sandleford-lodge, 
Berkshire. At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
minster, Rev. Alex. Fownes Luttrell, Rector 
of East Quintockshead, Somerset, to Jane, 
dau. of W. Leader, esq. M.P. At Black- 
burn, James Hozier, esq. eldest son of Wm. 
Hozier, esq. of Newland and Barrowfield, to 
Catherine Margaret, dau. of Wm. Feilden, 
esq. of Fenniscowles.——12. C. W. Tabor, 
esq. of Balham-hill, to Emma, dau. of Wm, 
Shadbolt, esq. of Stockwell. T. Blake, 
esq. of Doctors’-commons, to Maria-Emily, 
dau. of T. Cubitt, esq. of Honing Hall, 
Norfolk. At St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, 
Mr. E. J. Newcomb, to Jane, dau. of late 
Jas. Newcomb, esq. Kidderminster. 16. 
J.G. Campbell, esq. Lieut.32 Foot, ous 
son of late Col. J. Campbell, of Shawfeld, 
N. B. to Ellen, dau. of Sir Fitzwilliam Bar- 
rington, bart. of Swainston, Isle of Wight. 
17. G. Hutchinson, esq. of Edstaston 
House, 
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House, to Charlotte, dau. of late J. Knight, 
esq. of Dodington, near Whitcharch. 
18. At Hanwell, E. P. Walker, esq. of 
Balby, Doncaster, to Anna-Sophia, dau. of 
late R. Ibotson, esq. of Wooburn, Bucks.— 
At Trall, Somersetshire, Rev. David-Smith 
Stone, only son of Webb Stone, esq. of 
Comeytrowe House, near Taunton, to Isa- 
bella-Anne, dau. of late in T. Elphin- 
stone, R.N. and of Belair House, co. Devon. 
—20, Ambrose Weston, esq. of Lincola’s 
Inn, to Lydia, dau. of J. Watson, esq. of 
Hackney.——G. Friend, esq. of London, to 
Anne, dau. of R. Tomlin, esq. of North- 
down, Isle of Thanet, At Lambeth, G, 
Washington Abbott, esq. of Hay, Brecon, 
to Elizabeth-Caroline, dau. of late William 
Van, esq. of the Council-office——John 
Edward, son of the Rev. John-Peploe Mos- 
ley, Rector of Rolleston, Staffordshire, to 
Caroline-Sophia, dau. of J. Paget, esq. of 
Newberry House, Somerset. Rev. Chas. 
Carr, Rector of Headbourne Worthy, Hants, 
and of Burnby, in Yorkshire, to Miss Allison 
of Knowstrop-house, near Leeds. 21 .At 
Mary-le-bone, Rev. Wm. Robinson, son of 
Sir J. Anderson, bart. to Hon. Susannah- 
Sophia Flower, eldest dau. of Visc. Ashbrook. 
——#22. At Brighton, Rev. J. Wood, of 














Marriages. 





[xcty, 


aang Miciegien, Wa. 
orthi m, jun, esq. o -upon- 
Trent, to Marianne, dan. of F. Calvent, coe. 
of Houndhill. At Lambeth, the Rev. 
Edward Allen, of Blackheath, to Anne, only 
dau. of W. Whitton, —— Stockwell Com- 
mon.——At Chelsea, 7 Despard, esq. 
Major 17th Reg. nephew of Gen. Despard, 
Portingtond kil Tale of Wiehe, und vay 
= hi 1 ; and a 
dau, of late Lord Holmes——-Mr’ Wa. 
Bowden, merchant, to Margaret, dau. of 
Archibald Anderson, esq. of Edinburgh. . 
Capt. Croxton, Bengal Artillery, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of the Rev. R. Williams, Rector 
of Great Houghton, and Prebendary of Lin- 
coln. At Sunbury, David Ricardo, esq. 
of Gatcombe Park, to Catherine, dau. of late 
Wm. Thomas St. Quintin, esq. of Scamp- 
ston Hall, Yorkshire. 2. James Steward, 
esq. to Eliza, eldest dau. of Rev. Dr. Waite, 
of Lewisham-hill——3. C. B. Robinson, 
esq. to Mary, dau. of Christ. Glover, esq. 
both of New Brentford—Henry-Norwood 
Trye, esq. of Lec Court, Glouces- 
tershire, to Alicia-Harriet, dau. of Francis 
Longworth, esq. of Cotswold House, and of 
Cragan, co. Westmeath.——4. Robt. Belt, 
esq. eldest son of R. Belt, esq. of Bossal, 
ire, Barrister-at 














Newton Hall, Middlewich, ake dau. of Yorkshire, -Law, and a Com- 
late John Nugent, os, of Cr ¥ »Epsom, missioner of » to Margaret, se- 
and niece of Right Hon. E. €——24. conddau. of the late Gordon, of Barns- 
At Brighton, Wni. Carrington, esq. of Col- bhury-street, Isli ——5s. At Newing- 
chester, youngest son of R, Carrington, esq. ton, Surrey, Mr. Wm, Rossiter, of Frome, 
Thames Bank, to Anne, dau. of S. Pritchard, to Arundel, dau. of late Thos. Gale, esq, of 
esq. of Norwood.——25. At St. Pancras, 
Joseph-Wainwright Hodgetts, esq. of Bur- 
tee: try to Sarah-Mayo, only dau. of 


S. Parkes, esq. of Mecklenburgh-squ.—— 
G. Beamen, esq. of Dean-street, Southwark, 
to Mary-Anne, dau. of Mr, Offley, of Hen- 
rietta-str. Covent-garden. enry Rad- 
ford, esq. Solicitor, to Miss Freer, Be of 
Atherstone. 26. At Nuneaton, George 
Platel, esq. of Peterborough, to Catherine, 
dau. of G. Greenway, esq. of Attleborough 
Hali.—Chas. Lutyens, esq. Deputy Com- 
missary General, to Miss Fludyer, of Pang- 
bourn. 27. The Rev. John Blanchard, 
of Middleton Rectory, near Beverley, to 
Anne, dau. of J. Radford, esq. of Smalley, 
co, Derby.——31. James Rhodes, esq. of 
Finchley, to Sophia, dau. of Thos. Lermitte, 
esq. late of Colney Hatch. 

June 1. At Hemingford Grey, Hunts. 
Rob. Ferriday, esq. of the Hay, Salop, to 
Sophia, dau. of late Rev. John Eastwick, 
of Weekley, Northamptonshire——John 
Woollam, esq. of Hampstead, to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of D. Burges, esq. of Bellevue, 
Clifton—_—-Wm. Harter, esq. of Leaf-sq. 
Manchester, to Frances-Williamina, dau. of 
J. Watkins, esq. of Mayfield, near Bolton. 
——At Berry Pomroy, Devon, H. Richard 
Roe, esq. of Gnaton House, to Anna-Maria, 
dau. of Christ. Farwell, esq. of Totness. 
At Clifton, Oliver William Span, esq. Ben - 
fr. Arey, to Katherine-Elizabeth, dau. of 
artin Whish, esq. late Chairman of the 

















Chester.——Chas. Wyndham, esq. of Sud- 
bury, son of late Wm. Wyndham, esq. of 
Dinton, Wilts, to Maria-Frances, sister of 
Sir T. Freeman Heathcote, bart. of Hursley 
Park and Embley, Hants.——9. At Finch- 
ley, Edw. Rouse, esq. to Elizabeth, dau. of 
S. Wimbush, esq.——11. At Deptford, Jas. 
Tomlin, esq. R.N. to Sophia, eldest dau. of 
J. D. Rolt, esq——15. At Paris, Prince 
Polignac, Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
English Court, to Madame le Marquise de 
Choiseul. The lady was a widow; her mo- 
ther was a very rich heiress, sister to the 
resent Lord Rancliffe. 19. Wm. Henry 
Mackey, esq. Solicitor, Bradford, Wilts, to 
Charlotte, dau. of R, Jordan, esq. M.D. of 
Finsbury-square. 22. Alfred Stevenson, 
esy. Barrister-at-law, to Virginia, dau. of 
Matt. Consett, esq. of Guildford-street.—— 
24. At York, Norcliffe Norcliffe, esq. iar 7 
18th Hussars, only son of late T. Norcliffe, 
esq. of Langton Hall, Yorkshire, to Deci 
Hester Beatrix, third dau. of John-Robinson 
Foulis, of Buckton Hall, esq. niece to the 
late Sir Wm. Foulis, of Ingleby Manor, and 
grand-dau. to the late Sir C. Sykes, of Sled- 
mere, barts. 28. S. Whitbread, esq. M.P. 
to Julia, dau. of Major-gen. Hon. 1H. Brand. 
——29. At Chelsea, G. W. Turner, esq. of 
pee Kent, to F; y> dau. 
of late Capt. Raines, R. N.——30. Abner- 
Wn. Brown, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Miss 
Dangerfield, of Burton-erescent. on 
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OBITUARY. 
—@— 


Count Jenison WaLwortn. 

Lately. At Heidelberg, in Germany, 
Francis Count Jenison Walworth, eld- 
est son of Francis Jenisén, Esq. of Wal- 
worth, in Heighington, co. Durham *, 
where he was born February 8, 1764. 
On the retirement of his father and 
family to the Continent in 1776, after 
the sale of their property, he accom- 
panied them thither, and was es- 
tablished with them at Heidelberg, be- 
came successively Page and Colonel of 
the Guards to the Elector Palatine, af- 
terwards Colonel in the service of Hesse 
Darmstadt, from which Court at the 
commencement of the war in 1793, and 
when the Princes of Germany were sub- 
sidized by Great Britain, he was ap- 
pointed Envoy to the Court of St. 
James’s, and was entrusted with the 
negociations which ensued respecting 
the continuance of the Hessian troops 
in the English pay, and concluded a 
treaty with the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford, then Earl of Yarmouth, by which 
the stipulated contingents to the first 
coalition of the Continental States 
gainst Revolutionary France, was re- 
gulated and detailed. Subsequent to 
the marriage of the late King of Wur- 
temburg with the Princess Royal, he 
was selected for the office of Grand 
Chamberlain of the Household at Stut- 
gard, a station to which the superiority 
of his polished manners and refined ad- 
dress peculiarly qualified him; he re- 
mained in this diguity till the death of 
the King, and was high in the confi- 
dence of both their Majesties. Count 
Jenison married Mary, eldest daughter 
of the fate celebrated Topham Beaa- 
clerk, the intimate friend of Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Barke, by Lady Diana 
Spencer, eldest sister of the late Duke 
of Marlborough. By this lady (who in- 
herits her mother's talents for painting 
and the arts) he bas left six children, 
viz. two sons and four daughters, be- 
sides a son by a former marriage, now 
Ambassador from Bavaria to the King 
of Naples. 





Sir James Grauam, Br. or NETHERBY. 


April \3. At Netherby, after a short 
illness, aged 63, Sir James Graham, Bt. 





* Of an ancient family, upwards of 
200 years resident at Walworth, and for 
detailed particulars of whom, see Sur- 
tees’s “* History of Durham,” vol. ILI. 
320-21. 


The family of Graham is descended 
from the Earls of Monteith in Scotland. 
He was the second son of the Rev. 
Robert Graham, D.D. (by a daughter 
of Reginald Graham, esq.) of Netherby, 
a polished gentleman, and & sound clas- 
sical scholar. He was born in April, 
1761, and pupil of the celebrated Dr. 
Parr, at Stanmore. 

Netherby, and the improvements intro- 
duced in its appearance by Dr. Graham, 
are thus noticed by Mr. Pennant : 

“ Netherby, the seat of the Rev. Dr. 
Graham, placed on a rising ground, 
washed by the Esk, and commanding 
an extensive view: more pleasing to Dr. 
Graham as he sees from it a creation of 
his own ; lands that, eighteen years ago, 
were in a state of nature; the people 
idle and bad, still retaining a smack of 
the feudal manners; scarce a hedge to 
be seen ; and a total ignorance prevail- 
ed of even coal and lime. His improv- 
ing spirit soon wrought a great change 
in these parts: his example instilled in- 
to the inhabitants an inclination to in- 
dustry ; and they soon found the differ- 
ence between sloth and its concomi- 
tants, dirt and beggary, and the plenty 
that a right application of the arts of 
husbandry brought anens them. They 
lay in the midst of a rich country, yet 
starved in it; but in a small space they 
found, that, instead of a produce that 
hardly supported themselves, they were 
enabled to raise even supplies for their 
neighbours: that much of their land was 
so kindly as to bear corn for many years 
successively without help of manure; and 
for the more ungrateful soils, that there 
were limestones to be had, and coal to 
burn them.—The wild tract soon ap- 
peared in form of verdant meadows and 
fruitful corn-fields: from the first, they 
were soon able to send, to distant places, 
cattle and butter; and their arable lands 
enabled them to maintain a commerce 
as far as Lancashire, in corn. By sig- 
nifies a habitation ; thus, there are three 
camps or stations with this termination, 
not very remote from one another; Ne- 
therby, Middleby, and Overby.” 

In 1775 Netherby was visited by the 
late Rev, T. Maurice; and the result 
of the visit to this charming place was 
his poem, entitled “‘ Netherby,” which 
thus opens : 

“ Are these the regions, where, from age 
to age, 
Contending nations strove with mutual 
rage 5 
Her 





Her barren wing, where brooding Fa- 
mine spread ; [head ? 

And frantic Faction reared her hydra 

How cHang’d the scene—what glorious 
prospects rise ; [eyes! 

Where-e’er, delighted, roll my wond’ring 

Here guardian Peace, here active Cul- 
ture reigns, 

And boundless Plenty clothes the fertile 


plains. 
Yon stream *, that erst, impurpled with 
the slain, [main, 


In many a sanguine billow sought the 
Now guiltless rolls—and views with con- 
scious pride 
Luxuriant landscapes glitter on her side; 
A thousand hills with wealth and ver- 
dure + crown'd, (round! 
And vales in rich profusion smiling 
No more they ring with battle’s fierce 
alarms, [arms ; 
No trumpets’ early clangours rouze to 
Echoes of rapture now, alone, they hear, 
The ploughman’s whistle, ur the sports- 
man’s cheer— 
What though bleak Boreas oft deform 
the day, [ray, 
And lowering storms obscure the genial 
Th’ industrious swain, with firm, un- 
daunted soul, 
Defies his rage, and bids the tempest 
roll.” — 


Dr. Graham died in the year 1782, 
and the following inscription, contain- 
ing no fulsome hyperbolical praises, but 
commemorative of his sterling worth, 
has been engraved on his tomb in the 
Church of Arthuret. 

“Near this place are interred the re- 
mains of the Rev. Ropert GrauaM, D.D. 
the owner and improver of this large 
territory, who died February 2, 1782, 
etat.72, Blest with an ample fortune, 
he regarded not the gifts of Providence 
in a selfish view—but as the means of 
dispensing blessings and happiness to 
others. He was, indeed, of a disposi- 
tion truly kind and beneficent ; and 
the affectionate family he left, and 
those who were honoured with his ac- 
quaintance, must long lament the loss 
of the best of fathers, and of friends. 


* The Esk. 

+ Mr. Maurice adds in a note: “ Dr, 
Parr, who in the autumn of 1819, 
paid a visit to his respected pupil at 
Netherby, informs me, these planta- 
tions, during the long time since I last 
beheld them, have grown and spread to 
an astonishing height and extent; proud, 
equally in the decline, as at the begin- 
ing of life, to follow his friendly coun- 
sels, I have made use of some of his ob- 
servations to improve this and other of 
my juvenile poems,” 
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“ Here likewise rest the remains of 
his eldest son, CuarLes Granam, Esq. 
who survived his father only a few days.” 

On the death of his elder brother 
Charles, the subject of this article came 
into possession of this fine estate, in a 
manner created by his intelligent father. 

He was created a Baronet, Dec. 28, 
1782; and married in 1785 Lady Ca- 
therine Stewart, eldest daughter of 
John, 7th Earl of Galloway, K.T. by 
whom he had the present Baronet ; three 
other sons, and nine daughters. 

In 1796, posterior to the general elec- 
tion, he was elected M.P. for Ripon, and 
again returned in 1802 without any op- 
position. The merit of this highly re- 
spected and excellent gentleman are so 
well known throughout the kingdom, 
that a lengthened eulogy of him is not 
at all necessary. In political principle, 
he uniformly evinced the strongest at- 
tachment to the King and Constitution 
of his country. In all the relations of 
life—as a husband, parent, master, land- 
lord—he was most exemplary and libe- 
ral; and his name will long be held in 
veneration, not merely by his family, 
but also by all who enjoyed the honour 
of his friendship, or lived within the 
sphere of his influence. His remains 
were interred on April 20th, in the fa- 
mily vault, at Artharet, and were fol- 
lowed to their resting place by a long 
train of tenantry. 





Sir Henry Bate Duprey, Bart. 

A Correspondent presumes upon the 
favour of his good friend Sylvanus Ur- 
ban, to make a short addition to the 
memoir of the late Sir Henry Bate Dud- 
ley, inserted in the ‘* Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine” for March, p. 273, which memoir 
is chiefly confined to matters connected 
with Essex. 

He conceives that during the residence 
of Sir Henry at Ely, circumstances oc- 
curred entitled to attention. Insurrec- 
tion had reared its sable standard: it 
a not a danger conjured up by FEAR, 
when— 


“The quaking powers of night stand in 
amaze at nothing.”’ 

The Gazette of the 23d of May, 1816, 
gave the public notice, “That a great 
number of persons had, for some time 
past, unlawfully assembled themselves 
together in divers parts of the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge ; held nightly meetings, and 
set fire toseveral dwelling-houses, barns, 
out-buildings, and stacks of corn; and 
had destroyed cattle, corn, threshing- 
machines, and other instruments of hus- 
bandry”—and offered a “reward of 
1004, 
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100%. for every person who should be 
convicted of any of the aforesaid of- 
fences.”’ 

To the above authoritative warning 
to his Majesty’s well-disposed subjects, 
including the great bodies of Magis- 
tracy in the said counties, the follow- 
ing extract from the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine of May, in the same year, p. 462, 
records as follows, and proves how much 
the Magistracy were alive to their duty. 

“On Thursday, May 23d, the main 
body of Insurgents were defeated at 
Littleport, near Ely, by the exertions of 
Sir H. B. Dudley, and the Rev. H. Law, 
Magistrates, aided by Captain Wortham’s 
troop of Yeomanry, a small detachment 
of the Ist Dragoons, commanded by 
Capt. Methuen, and a few of the dis- 
banded Militia, who were armed from 
the County depdt. The rioters soon 
began to fire upon the Magistrates and 
the troops from barricaded bouses near 
the river ; when the latter were order- 
ed to fire into them. The insurgents 
soon began to fly from every part of the 
town over the Fens, and were pursued 
in every direction: two of them only 
were killed (one of them a ringleader) 
and a few wounded; upwards of 100 
were taken prisoners to Ely.” 

The conclusive account of these un- 
fortunate persons is to be traced in the 
Gentleman’s Magzzine for June 1816, p. 
558. Mr. Justice Abbott, Mr. Justice 
Burroughs, and E. Christian, esq. (late 
Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely) opened 
a Special Commission on the 17th of 
the said month, and after the same 
had been read, they proceeded to Ely 
Cathedral, where a sermon was preach- 
by Sir Henry Dudley. Of 82 prisoners, 
24 were arraigned and found guilty; five 
only were ordered for execution, and 
probably only three eventually suffered ; 
and the whole of those who were not 
placed at the bar were discharged by 
Proclamation. 

During the interval of the above pro- 
ceedings, the Granp Jury for the Isle 
of Ely, in assembly in their Judicial 
Chamber at Ely, voted on the !9th 
June, 1816, “‘ Their unanimous thanks 
to Sir H. B. Dudley, and the rest of the 
Magistrates within the said Isle, for 
their spirited, prudent, and energetic 
conduct,” by which “ tranquillity was 
so soon restored to the Isle;” and they 
further expressed to Sir Henry ‘ the 
high sense they entertained of the ex- 
cellent discourse delivered at the Cathe- 
dral Church at Ely, before the Judges,” 
and considering that the publication 
thereof “may be attended with bene- 
ficial effects ifgenerally diffused,”’ “ una- 
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nimously requested the same might be 
printed.” 

The flattering approbation of ‘the fol- 
lowing distinguished persons followed. 
“At a Meeting of the Magistrates for 
the Isle of Ely, on the 8th July, 1816, 
the Rev. George Jenyns, Prebendary ‘of 
Ely, in the Chair, when “ it was unani- 
mously resolved,” —Ist. That the thanks 
of the Meeting be given to Sir H. Bate 
Dudley, for his very spirited and firm 
conduct during the riots.—2d. Resolved, 
at the suggestion of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Cambridge, and the Lord Bishop of 
Ely, the Lord of the Franchise, “* That 
a PIECE of PLATE be presented to Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley, as a token of the 
high sense which this Meeting enter- 
tains of his services.”—3. Resolved, 
‘*That a subscription be entered into 
for the above purpose; and that a Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, the Lord Bisbop of Ely, Lord 
Eardley, the very Rev. Dean, and the 
Members of the Chapter of Ely, the 
Magistrates, &c. be appointed for car- 
rying the same into execution.”’ 

And a very VALUABLE CUP was pre- 
sented to Sir H. B. Dudley accordingly. 

The unanimous thanks of the Magis- 
trates of the County of Camsrince, as- 
sembled on the !9th July, 1816, were 
also conveyed to Sir H. Bate Dudley, 
in very emphatic expressions, “ for his 
very active, firm, and judicious con- 
duct”’ on the occasion aforementioned. 

And the still more gratifying testi- 
mony, conveyed by Lord Sidmouth’s 
Letter of the Ist July, 1816, is also to 
be recorded, which Letter concludes in 
the following expressions, “1 have par- 
ticular satisfaction in obeying the Com- 
mands of the Prince Regent, by convey- 
ing to you the Assurances of his Royal 
Highness’s entire approbation of your 
prompt, decisive, and judicious conduct 
on the late critical and important oc- 
casion.” 

Your Correspondent will now recur 
to a circumstance relative to the de- 
fence of the sea-coast of Essex. He met 
Sir Henry many years since at the house 
of Sir William Hillary at Danbury-place. 
Several officers were of the party, at the 
head of which was General Sir George 
Beckwith. This able officer drew Sir 
Henry apart, and they long continued 
in discussion, It afterwards appeared 
that the General had been some time 
in possession of a plan, which Sir Henry 
prepared for resisting the Enemy in 
case the Invasion, so much threatened, 
should be attempted on the Coast of 
Essex, where indeed it was most ap- 

prehended, 
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prehended, from the fitness of the Dutch 
Schoots, and other craft, for that shore, 
Sir George on this occasion remarked, 
that he should be entirely guided by 
Sir Henry’s most judicious plan for se- 
curing the corn and driving off the cat- 
tle; as well as by his excellent sugges- 
tions for impeding the enemy: and 
during a short absence of Sir Henry, 
he spoke of his powers of mind on mi- 
litary subjects as very extraordinary ;— 
adding, that “he ought to have Brad- 
well again, to inspire the inhabitants 
of the distriet with heroism and confi- 
denee.”” 





Sm Tuomas Piumer, Knt. 


March 24. Right Hon. Sir Thos. Plu- 
mer, knt. Master of the Rolls, F.R. and 
A.S. He was educated at University Col- 
lege, Oxford; where he took the de 
of M.A. March 6, 1778; B.C.L. " 
24,1783, The late Rev. T. Maurice, in 
his “‘Memoirs,” thus notices his fellow- 
collegian, Mr. Plumer, in a letter to Wal- 
ter Pollard, esq. dated Feb. 14, 1775. 

«« As we have the best tutor* at Univer- 
sity, so likewise have we one of the best scho- 
lars among the Undergraduates. His name 
is Plumer, a friend of Jones; ardent, inde- 
fatigable in his studies, no difficulties can 
discourage, no pleasures allure him; but on 
he toils with unwearied application, and 
must, I think, reach the summit of human 
science, if the great ‘ teacher Death,’ does 
not interrupt his progress; which seems 
likely, from his consumptive appearance +.” 

r. Plumer was Solicitor General 
in place of Sir S. Romilly, on the coming 
in of the Percival administration ; and was 
knighted April 15, 1807; Attorney-Gene- 
ral in 1812, on the event of Sir Vicary 
Gibbs being made a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas ; Vice-Chancellor (being the 
first in that office) in 1813; and Master of 
the Rolls in the latter end of 1818, on the 
resignation of Sir Wm. Grant. It is re- 

ble that the three leading Counsel of 
Mr. Hastings, on his impeachment, were 
advanced to very high ranks in their a 
fession— Mr. Law, Mr. Dallas, and Mr. 
Plumer. The first was made Chief Justice 
of England and a Peer of the realm; the 
next, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
the last, Master of the Rolls. 

His remains were deposited on the first 
of April in a vault in the Rolls Chapel. 

In compliance with the wishes of the de- 
ceased, the ceremony was conducted in the 
most private manner, and was accordingly 
attended only by the members of his family 
and a few near relations. 





* Mr. W. Scott, now Lord Stowell. 
+ Memoirs of an Author, part ii. p. 25. 
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ApmiraL De Courcy. 

Feb.22. At his seat, Stockton House, 
near Saltash, the Hon.Michael de Courcy, 
Admiral of the Blue, 

The noble family of De Courcy is al- 
lied to most of the Princes of Europe, 
deriving its descent in the male line 
from the house of Lorraine, of the race 
of the Emperor Charlemagne, or Charles 
I, surnamed the Great, who obliged the 
Saxons, and all other heathens whom he 
conquered, to receive the Christian faith ; 
and so made the grand revolution of 
Europe. 

The subject of this memoir was the 
third and eldest surviving son of John, 
the 25th Lerd Kingsale, Baron Courcy, 
of Courcy, and Baron Ringrone, pre- 
mier Baron of the kingdom of Ireland, 
by Martha, daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Heron, of Dorsetshire ; which nobleman, 
on being presented to his late Majesty, 
Sept. 15, 1762, had the honour of assert- 
ing the ancient privilege of his family, 
by wearing his hat in the royal presence, 
granted to his ancestor, Jobn de Courcy, 
Earl of Ulster, &c. by John, King of 
England. 

During the American war our officer 
commanded the Swallow sloop, from 
which vessel he was posted Sept. 6, 
1783, into the Europa of 50 guns, the 
flag ship of the Iate Admiral Gambier, 
on the Jamaica station. In 1787 we 
find him in the Hyena of 20 guns, 
escorting the first party of convicts 
ever sent to New South Wales, 100 
leagues to the Westward. He was 
afterwards stationed on the coast of 
Ireland, for the suppression of smug- 
gling. 

At the commencement of the war 
with France, in 1793, Capt. de Courcy 
was appointed to the Pearl frigate, on the 
Irish station ; and from that ship re- 
moved, about the latter end of the year 
1794, to the Magnanime, a cut down 
64, mounting 26 24-pounders on the 
main-deck, 18 12-pounders on the quar- 
ter-deck and forecastle, and 4 42-pounder 
carronades. 

We find the following French priva- 
teers among the list of captures made 
by Capt. De Courey during the time 
he commanded the Magnanime: Le 
Triton, 8 guns, pierced for 18, 180 men; 
le Tiercelet, 8 guns, 10 swivels, and 47 
men; l’Eugénie, 18 guns, 107 men; 
l’Audacieux, 20 guns, 137 men; and la 
Colombe, 12 guns, 64 men. He also 
assisted at the capture of la Decade 
French frigate of 36 guns; and the 
defeat of a Freneh squadron off Ire- 
land, Oct. 12, 1798; on which latter 
occasion the Magnanime had 7 men 
wounded. : 

n 
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In February, 1799, our officer was ap- 
pointed to the Canada, of 74 guns, at- 
tached to the Channel fleet, one of the 
ships sent on an expedition against Qui- 
beron in the summer of 1800. 

On the 10th April, 1801, the Canada 
was off the Black Rocks, when the Mars 
carried away her head, bowsprit, fore- 
mast, main-top- mast, and main-yard, 
by running foul of the Centaur. Capt. 
De Courcy sueceeded in towing the 
Mars safe in Plymouth, where she ar- 
rived ten days after the accident. At 
the conclusion of the war, our officer 
commanded the Namur, a second rate. 

Soon after the revewal of hostilities, 
in 1803, Capt. De Courcy was appoint- 
ed to the Plantagenet, a 74 gun ship 
built without a poop, on a plan sug- 
gested by Lord Gainbier. After eruiz- 
ing some time ou the coast of Ireland, 
he convoyed the outward-bound East 
India fleet to St. Helena; and on his 
return thence with several China ships 
under his protection, was presented 
by the Court of Directors with 500 
guineas, for the purchase of a piece of 
plate. 

On the. 28th Nov. 1804, he commis- 
sioned the St. George of 98 guns, at 
Piymouth; and soon after proceeded in 
her to the Jamaica station, where he 
continued until promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral, Nov. 9, 1805. Early 
in 1808, we find him with his flag in 
the Tounant, 80 guns, accompanying Sir 
Jvhn TF. Duckworth to the West Indies 
and coast of America, in chase of a 
French squadron; which, however, elud- 
ed the vigilance of its pursuers, who 
anchored in Cawsand bay on the 18th 
April, after traversing upwards of 13,000 
miles. 

In January, 1809, Rear-Admiral De 
Courcy commanded the squadron that 
covered the embarkation of the ill-fated 
British army at Corunna, in front of 
which place the gallant Sir John Moore, 
alter conducting a retreat unparalleled 
in modern history, was snatched from 
his country in the moment of victory. 
Among the emigrants of distinction who 
sought an asylum on board the Tonnant, 
on this occasion, was the Duke of Vera 
Aguas, the lineal descendant of the ce- 
lebrated Christopher Columbus. On the 
25th of the same month, the Houses of 
Lords and Commons passed a vote of 
thanks to the Rear-Admiral, the Cap- 
tains, officers, and men of the squadron, 
for the assistance they had affurded the 
army. 

The subject of this memoir was soon 
after appointed Commander-in-Chief at 
Brazil, and proceeded thither in the Di- 
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ana frigate. On bis arrival at Rie Ja- 
neiro, be hoisted his flag in the Foudroy- 
ant, of 80 guns, where it continued un- 
til his return to England in 1812. 

Our officer was advanced to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral, July 31, 1810; and be- 
came an Admiral of the Blue, July 19, 
1821. He married, Oct. 24, 1786, Miss 
Blennerhasset, daughterof Conw ay Blen- 
nerhasset, of Castle Conway, co. Kerry, 
esq. (descended from the ancient Cum- 
berland family of that name) and sister 
of the present Dowager Baroness King- 
sale. The Admiral’s daughter, Anne, 
married in June, 1812, Capt. Sir John 
Gordon Sinclair, bart. R.N. His eldest 
son is in Holy Orders. 





Cot. Epw, Mappen. 

Aprii 19. At his house in Edgar- 
buildings, Bath, much respected and be- 
loved, Col. Edward Madden. He enter- 
ed the service of his country by pur- 
chasing an Ensigney in the 27th, or 
Enniskilling regiment, Oct. 1, 1758, In 
1759, he was at the taking of the Isle 
De Noix, under Gen, Haviland; in 1760, 
off Ticonderoga and Crown Point, at the 
taking of Montreal, and the reduction 
of Canada, under Gen. Amberst. He 
was at the reduction of Martinico in 
1761, under Gen. Monkton; Grenada 
under Gen. Welsh; of the Havannah 
under Lord Albemarle, where, as an 
Ensign acting as Lieutenant of light 
infantry, he was present at the sturm- 
ing of a Spanish redoubt, and was in 
consequence appointed Lieut. in the 
15th regiment, the 18th of July, 1762, 
by Lord Albemarle, having two senior 
Ens. in the 27th regiment. In 1776 he 
was at Cape Fear, in South Carolina, 
under Sir Henry Clinton ; at the reduc- 
tion of Staten Island and New York ; 
and at the Head of Elk, Brandywine, 
White Plains, and Philadelphia, under 
Sir Wm. Howe; and was appointed 
Town Major of Philadelphia. May 14, 
1776, he was appointed Capt.-lieut. in 
the 18th reg. He was at the battle of 
Monmouth, in the Jerseys, under Sir 
H. Clinton ; at the taking of St. Lucie, 
in the West Indies, under Gen, Grant; 
St. Eustatia, under Gen, Vaughan; and 
at many other operations of less note. 
In the end of May, 1776, he was ap- 
pointed Capt. in the 15th regt. by Sir 
H. Clinton. Nov. 18, 1790, he had the 
brevet of Major; the 31st of Aug. 1791, 
he was obliged to purchase the Majo- 
rity, six months after the late Major's 
death, and on service at Dominica in 
quelling the mutinous negroes. March 
1, 1790, be was appointed Lieut.-col. 
in the army, and April, 29, 1795, Lieut- 
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col. to the 15th regt. Jan. 1, 1798, he 
had the brevet of Col. in the army. In 
1801 he was appointed: Brig.-gen. in Ire- 
land, where he remained during the rebel- 
lion, at the conclusion of which he sold 
out, considering himself neglected after his 
very long and severe services. 





Luxe Wuire, Esg. M.P. 

Feb. 25. In Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Luke White, esq. M.P. for the 
county of Leitrim. 

He rose, by slow degrees, from being 
the poorest, to be the richest man in Ire- 
land. He c d busi as an itine- 
rant bookseller at Belfast, and was in the 
practise of selling by auction his pamph- 
lets and imperfect volumes in the public 
streets of Belfast. The knowledge he thus 
acquired of public sales, procured him the 
situation of clerk to an auctioneer in Dub- 
lin. There he opened a small book-shop, 
became eminent in that line, sold lottery- 
tickets, and by his speculations in the 
funds, and contracting for government loans, 
acquired his enormous wealth. 

His will has been lodged in the Prero- 
gative Court. His property amounted to 
30,0001. a year real estate, and 100,000/. 
in money and securities. This, which re- 
mained after the enormous sum of 200,000/. 
expended upon elections, he has bequeath- 
ed by will as follows :—To his eldest son, 
Colonel Thomas White, of Woodlands, 
county of Dublin, who in 1819 married 
Juliana, daughter of Viscount Gort, 5,000/. 
a year. This includes the estate of Lut- 
trell’s town, near Dublin, purchased of the 
Earl of Carhampton, for the sum of 100,000/. 
—To his second son, married to Miss Ross, 
7,0001. a year.—To his third son, not mar- 
ried, 4,500/. a year.—To his fourth son, not 
married, the present Representative of the 
county of Dublin, 13,000/. a year.—To his 
son by a second wife, 500/. a year for a certain 
time, and then 10,000. in lieu of that an- 
nuity—To his three daughters, 10,000/. 
each.—The marriage settlement on his wi- 
dow is 1,000/. a year.—It is said that his 
eldest son offended him by refusing to of- 
fer himself a candidate for Dublin, with a 
promise to support the Catholic cause. His 
son, Samuel White, esq. has succeeded him 
in the representation of the county of 
Leitrim. 








Joun Puiuirs, Eso. 

Feb. 2. John Philips, esq. of Bank Hall, 
near Stockport, Cheshire, having nearly at- 
tained the advanced age of $0 years.—He was 
descended from a respectable family, and was 
the father of Francis Philips, esq. of Manches- 
ter. He had been a manufacturer; and for 


a great portion of his life (till within seven 
days of his dissolution) acted in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for his own and the ad- 
joining county of Lancaster, devoting in- 
cessant attention to the faithful and ho- 
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nourable discharge of his magisterial du- 
ties. 

He married Sarah, daughter of George 
Leigh, esq. of Oughtrington, Cheshire, 
and sister of John Leigh, the last of that 
name of Oughtrington, descended from the 
Leighs of Westhall. She had two other bro- 
thers who survived; namely, Hugh-Hindley 
Leigh of Liverpool, esq. one of the Com- 
mon Council of that Borough, who married 
the sole heiress of the late Mr. Knight, 
merchant; and Samuel Egerton Leigh ; and 
several sisters. Catherine married John Rim- 
mer of Warrington, whose daughter Anne 
married Matthew Gregson of Liverpool, 
aud of Overton Hall, in parish of Malpas, 
esq. author of the ‘‘ Fragments of Lanca- 
shire.” She left only one son, John-Leigh 
Gregson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and several daughters. The descent and the 
respectable tions of the Leigh family 
are given in the ‘ Fragments of Lanca- 
shire,” p. 175. 

The late John-Leigh Philips, son of 
this venerable gentleman, by his wife 
Sarah, aforenamed, was a gentleman well- 
known for his great taste in Painting, Bo- 
tany, Natural History, and above all for 
his general knowledge and study in the ma- 
nufactory in which he was engaged. In 
perfecting this, he successfully applied his 
taste and knowledge ; and in the general wel- 
fare of the town he took the greatest in- 
terest. He was deservedly chosen Colonel 
of a well-disciplined regiment of Volunteers 
during the war. 

His father, whose death we now record, 
was gifted with a mind of peculiar vigour 
and acuteness ; and uniting, with high clas- 
sical attainments, great experience of man- 
kind, he was eminently qualified for his im- 
portant public functions. If inflexible in- 
tegrity, and cool and dispassionate judg- 
ment—if a knowledge the most intimate, 
and an administration the most impartial 
of the laws of his country, attach value to 
the Magistrate—they were the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of Mr. Philips. To 
these inestimable qualifications he added 
unshaken loyalty to his King, and the most 
decided attachment to his country, its Con- 
stitution, and its established Religion. In 
private life, his many virtues were equally 
the theme of admiration—kind, affable, be- 
nevolent, and affectionate ; he died esteem- 
ed as a friend, beloved as a parent, and 
lamented by all. To the division of the 
county which he belonged to, of which he 
was the pride and ornament, his loss is irre- 
parable.—In his conduct he has left a legacy 
for all.—His remains were deposited Feb. 
11, in the family-vault at Didsbury. 








Mr. James Georce Barwace. 

May 1. Of a rapid decline, in the 21st 
year of his age, Mr. James George Barlace, 
of King-street, Holborn, a young man of 
singular and signal self-acquired a 
an 
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and exemplary virtue: by the former, had 
he been -—_ his name would have been 
distinguished ; by the latter, and by faith 
in Gospel revelation, his death-bed was 
rendered easy and instructive. At a very 
early age he became an excellent draughts- 
man; but, in 1807, endured with heroic 
fortitude and Christian resignation a loss, 
that for a time put a stop to all his hopes 
of honourable independence as an artist : 
this loss was the amputation of his right 
arm. Shortly afterwards, however, by dint 
of invincible industry and gifted genius, the 
subject of this brief memoir received from 
the Society of Arts, by the hands of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, (wha 
shed tears of generous sensibility on the oc- 
casion,) the Minerva medal for a drawing of 
a portrait executed with the left hand! Mr. 
B. was equally successful with his pen. 
When only sixteen years old, he finished a 
work in quarto, intituled «‘ The Progress of 
Knowledge in England, from the conver- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxons to the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.” This book was 
published in December, 1819. His reading 
was extensive, and conducted with taste and 
judgment, his memory was strong, his man- 
ners were amiable. Teche in contemplat- 
ing the certainty of speedy dissolution, few 
young men ever displayed the possession of 
a firmer mind. Holding out from the bed his 
only arm, which was a perfect skeleton, ‘I 

am now,” said he, ‘‘a habitation of bones. 

The mind cannot dwell here long. All my 
powers are ceasing to act. God gave me 

life, to receive it again at his own pleasure. 

I have no wish, no complaint; but am pray- 

ing the Almighty to release me soon, I 

hope all around me will fervently do the 

same.” Mr. B. was confined to his bed of 
languishment for five weeks, during which 
and a previous long illness, no murmur or 
exclamation of impatience, escaped his pal- 

lid lips, Just before he ceased to breathe, 

he requested his parents to come nearer to 

him, tenderly addressed them both, and in a 

most energetic and impressive manner, with 

a voice as strong as when in health, im- 

plored God’s blessing upon them. Mr. B. 

has left some few paintings, which are spe- 

cimens of his proficiency, and a quarto MS. 

on the writings of the poet Gray, with some 

detached pieces well worth preservation. 


Chelsea, 
—oe— 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Jan. 11. At Odiham, aged 28, the Rev. 
Henry Washington, M.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

Jan. 25. At Winkfield, aged 81, the 
Rev. George Boyce, more than 50 years Cu- 
rate of Winkfield, and Master of the Gram- 
mar Schools. 

Jan. 26. At Leith, the Rev. Robert Dick- 
sen, D.D. who for 38 years discharged the 
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ministerial duties in the parish of South 
Leith, 

Feb.1. Suddenly, at Barrow Parsonage, 
Suffolk, in his 28th year, the Rev. Mr. 
Raworth, officiating Minister of that parish. 
He had delivered an excellent discourse from 
the pulpit in the afternoon he died, but 
from his appearance was supposed to be ill 
before he concluded, and he found it neces- 
sary to stop at the house of the Rector, the 
Rev. A. Mainwaring, where he expired, not- 
withstanding every assistance was given to 


im. 

Fel. 2. At Shrub’s Hill, Lyndhurst, in 
his 78th year, deeply lamented by all who 
knew him, the Rev. Henry Longden, Rector 
of Rockbourn, Hants, and of Whitsbury, 
Wilts, and one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the said counties. He was 
presented to the Rectory of Whitsbury in 
1777, and to that of Rockbourn, by the 
Duke of Manchester. 

Fel. 15. Suddenly, at the Manse of Kil- 
winning, Ayrshire, after having discharged 
the whole duties of the day, the Rev. James 
Steven, D.D. Minister of that parish. 

Feb. 22. In his 73d year, the Rev. Ri- 
chard Thomas Gough, uncle to Lord Cal- 
thorpe. He was of Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees of M.A. Nov. 27, 
1777; was presented in 1804 to the Rectory 
of Acle, Norfolk; and to the Vicarage of 
Little Langham, with the Rectories of Blake- 
ney and Cockthorpe, in 1812, by Lord 
Calthorpe. He resided constantly and con- 
scientiously at his Rectory, a small village 
on the sea-coast, consisting almost entirely 
of fishermen’s huts. 

Feb. 23. At Treleaven, near Mevagissey, 
Cornwall, aged 85, the Rev. Philip Lyne, 
nearly 50 years Vicar of that ap oe gen- 
tleman of extensive erudition, but of very ec- 
centric habits. He was of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, B.C.L. Mar. 6, 1770; and D.C.L. Mar. 
8, 1770. He was presented to his living in 
1775, by the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 
His oe re | was a dread of 
contamination. e scrupulously avoided 
not only direct contact with the human spe- 
cies, but with any thing that had been 
touched by others. He suffered no one to 
approach within a certain distance of his 
person; nor would he put on a garment of 
any kind until it had passed through a series 
of ablutions, and had been thoroughly fumi- 
gated by himself. Even money he would 
not touch, unless it had been passed through 
water, and, either by himself or in his pre- 
sence, cleansed, by brushing, from its con- 
tracted impurities. Until within a few days 
of his decease, he uniformly rose at a very 
early hour, and retired to his study, where, 
with the intervals at meals, he continued 
secluded the greater part of the day, not 
permitting to himself, even in the coldest 
weather, the indulgence of a fire. To his 
abstemious mode of living, and rigid ad- 
herence 
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herence to rule, may certainly be attributed 
the protracted term of his life, and his free- 
dom from bodily disease. 

Feb. 23. Aged 80, the Rev. Dr. Ford, 
formerly Ordinary of Newgate. He was e 
very worthy man, and was much and deserv- 
edly esteemed by the City Magistrates, who, 
on his retirement from office, settled on him 
an annuity which provided for the comforts 
of his latter days. 

Feb. 25. At York, aged 84, the Rev. 
Richard Birdsall, for many years an emi- 
nent preacher in the old connexion of Me- 
thodists. 

Feb. 27. Unhis 71st year, at Evercreech, 
of which place he was more than 40 years 
Vicar, the Rev. John Jenkins, Prebendary 
of Wells. He was of Brazen Nose College, 
Oxford, B.C.L. May 30, 1777; was elected 
to the Prebendal Stall of Dinder in Wells 
Cathedral, in 1779; and in 1780, was pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of Evercreech cum 
Chesterblade, by W. Rodbard, Esq. 

Marchi. At Charlestown, America, the 
Rev. Philander Chase, son of the Rt. Rev. 
the Bishop of Ohio. 

March:8. At Southampton, aged 76 
years, the Rev. Hugh Hill, D.D. Rector of 
Church Oakley, in the co. of Hants, and 
Holy Rood, Southampton, during the pe- 
riod of 32 years. He was of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxon, where he proceeded M.A. 
June 1, 1774; B.D. July 7; and D.D. 
July 2, 1792; in which year his College 

resented him to the living of Church Oak- 
_ and Holy Rood. 

March 13. At the Glebe-house, Wes- 
terfield, near Ipswich, deservedly respected, 
the Rev. James Hitch. This worthy Divine 
received his academical education at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of A.B. in 1783, and to that of 
A.M. in 1786. In 1784, he was elected a 
Fellow of that Society. In 1788, he was 
presented to the Rectory of Westerfield by 
the Bishop of Ely. Mr. H. was twice mar- 
ried, and died a widower, leaving nine or- 
phan children to lament his irreparable loss, 

April 24. At the Rectory-house, the 
Rev. E. Youle, Vicar of Apesthorp. He 
was the only son of the Rev. A. Youle, Rec- 
tor of West Retford, Nottinghamshire ; was 
of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1814; 
aud had not long heen presented to his 
living. 

April 30. At the Glebe-house, Riven- 
hall, in the 56th year of his age, the Rev. 
Shirley Western. This respectable Divine 
received his academical education at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the ) Ain of A.B, in 1791, and to that of 
A.M. in 1794. in 1798, he was presented 
to the Rectory of Hemingstone, Suffolk, by 
the Bishop of Norwich; and in 1820, to 
that of Rivenhall, Essex, by C, E. Western, 
esq. He had been an invalid for many years. 

Lately. At the Vicarage-house, Driffield, 


in his 74th year, the Rev. Thos, Ward, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Headge, co. Derby, and for 
nearly half a century officiating minister of 
Driffield. 

At the Parsonage-house, Willersley, co. 
Hereford, the Rev. George Williams, Cu- 
rate of the above-named place, and of Buck- 
land, co. Gloucester. 

Rev. Watkin Williams, Vicar of Nant- 
glyn, co. Denbigh; to which he was pre- 
sented in 1814, by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Aged 73, at Cornwood, the Rev. Duke 
Yonge, Vicar of Cornwood, Devon, and 
of Sheviock, Cornwall. He was of King’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1803, M.A. 
1808; was presented to the Vicarage 
of Cornwood in 1793, by the Bishop of 
Exeter; to the Vicarage of Willoughton, in 
1805, by his College; in the following year, 
the Rt. Hon. R. P. Carew presented him to 
the living of St. Anthony; and to that of 
Sheviock, in 1808. He was many years an 
active magistrate in the county of Devon. 


—_—)— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Environs. 


April 5. At her villa, Broom House, 
Fulham, at a very advanced age, the Right 
Hon. Mary Dowager Countess of Lonsdale, 
aunt to J. A. Stuart Wortley, esq. M.P.— 
She was daughter of John, 3d Earl of Bute, 
and was married to Sir James Lowther, bt. 
who, May 11, 1784, was created Ear! of 
Lonsdale, but foreseeing that, from want 
of issue, the honours were likely to become 
a second time extinct, he was created Oct. 
10, 1797, Visct. and Baron Lowther, with 
remainder to the heirs male of his cousin. 
She had no issue. 

April 9. In Great Charlotte-st. Black- 
friars-road, the widow of the late William 
Bunn, esq. 

April 13. Aged 84, Wilfred Reed, esq. 
of Brook’s-wharf. 

At Camberwell, aged 55, W. Weston, esq. 

April 21. In Brunswick-square, in his 
18th year, Thos. B. Hutchins, second son 
of the late John Hutchins, esq. 

April 25. At the New Hummums Ho- 
tel, aged 60, Major-gen. Francis Stewart, 
of Lesmurdie. He was appointed Major 
in Champagne’s regt. of infantry, Feb. 19, 
1797; Lieut.-col. in the army, Jan. 1, 
1800; Major in the 1st Ceylon regt. Feb. 
19, 1807; Colonel in the army, July 25, 
1810; and Major-gen, June 4, 1813, 

April 27. Tn wer Brook-street, the 
Hon. Robt. Fulke Greville, F.R.S. A.S. and 
L.S. Groom of the Bed Chamber to the 
King. He was the 7th child of Francis, 
8th Lord Brooke, and first Earl of War- 
wick, by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, son of William, Duke 
of Hamilton; was born Feb. 3, 1751; mar- 
ried Oct. 19, 1797, Louisa, Countess of 
Mansfield, mother of the present Earl, and 

saster 
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sister of the present Earl Cathcart, K.T. 
and had issue two daughters. 

May 1. Margaret, wife of Chas. Adams, 
esq. of Wandsworth-common, and eldest 
daughter of Sir L. Maclean, M.D. Sudbury. 

May7. Aged 79, Sir F, Bulmer, knt. 
of the Strand. He was the Senior Gentle- 
man of the Band of Gentleman Pensioners, 
and in consequence received the honour of 
Knighthood at the Coronation of his pre- 
sent Majesty, July 19, 1821. 

May 10. Henry Chaytor, esq. late Co- 
lonel in the 3d Foot Guards. 

May 11. Aged 63, Jas. Buttivant, esq. 
of Kennington. 

May 12. Aged 67, Robt. Davidson, esq. 
of Islington-green. Mr, D. was a highly 
respectable and truly benevolent man. He 
had been 45 years a Liveryman of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, of which, during the last 
year, he had been the worthy Master. 

Thos. Mills Bynon, esq. of Northumber- 
land-street, New-road. 

May 13. At Hammersmith, aged 83, 
Thos. Burnell, esq. many years an inhabi- 
tant of that place, and formerly of Wine- 
office-court, Fleet-street. He was many 
years since one of the representatives in 
the Common Council of the Ward of Far- 
ringdon Without. 

May 14. In Marsham-street, Westmin- 
ster, aged 73, Mary, relict of Rich. Hutch- 
inson, esq. 

May 15. Ia her 18th year, Elizabeth- 
Margaret, dau. of late Hon, William Grey. 

May 16. Aged 70, Philip Braham, esq. 
of Gloucester-place, Portman-square. 

In Bedford-square, aged 60, Wm. West, 
esq. He was the son-in-law, partner, and 
successor, to Mr. Avery, who, as his bro- 
thers before him, for many years kept a most 
respectable wholesale leather warehouse 
iu Bride-lane, Fleet-street ; whence our emi- 
nent Bookbinders, the Paynes and the Lewis’s 
of the day, supplied themselves with the 
coverings of those Books which will hand 
down their names to future Bibliographers. 
Mr. West entered into business with a li- 
beral spirit, and carried it on with great suc- 
cess. He had lately retired with a large for- 
tune; and, had his health permitted, was 
well qualified, by a scientific turn of mind, 
to have enjoyed otium cum dignitale. He 
has left one son and one daughter. 

May 18. At Lambeth, aged 87, Mrs. 
Jane Kelly, whose maiden name was Doyne. 

In her youth she possessed great person 
attractions, but the charity and benevolence 
of her disposition, added to the intricacies 
of law, caused the later years of her life to 
be spent in great deprivation and affliction. 

In York-place, City-road, aged 63, Wm. 
Jones, esq. late of Morton in Marsh, Glou- 
cestershire. 

May 20. In Tavistock-square, the wi- 
dow of the late Wm. Sharp, esq. of Win- 
chester-street. 

May 21. In Welbeck-street, aged 74, 
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Richard Scott, esq. late Lieut.-col. in the 
Bengal Army. 

May 22. At Bethnal-green, Ann, relict 
of C. Jecks, esq. formerly of Mile-end road. 

May 23. In Thornton-row, Greenwich, 
aged 89, the widow of the late Peter Ver- 
ney, esq. 

May 24. At Chelsea, aged 75, Mary, re- 
lict of Isaac Lucas, esq. of Kensington Gore. 

In Redford-row, William Manley, esq. 
Serjeant at Law, one of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Excise. 

May 26. In her 58th year, Elizabeth, 
wife of Johu Kelly, esq. of Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, and formerly of Fleet-street. 

May 28. In Barnard’s Inn, in his 76th 
year, Philip Neve, esq. a Barrister at Law, 
Commissioner of Bankrupts, and an upright 
and independent Magistrate for the County 
of Middlesex, much lamented by his friends. 
Mr. Neve was a colleague with the late 
Sir Nathaniel Conant in Marlborough-st. 
at the first establishment of the Police 
offices; and was a polite gentleman and a 
good scholar. He was lately possessed of 
a most select and highly-preserved Collec- 
tion of Roman large brass coins, containing 
about 500 of the rarest and most beautiful 
specimens, 

At Hornsey, in his 18th year, Henry- 
James William, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Edmond Hill, of Fenny-Compton, co. of 
Warwick. 

May 30. At Holloway-terrace, aged 66, 
Matthew Moggridge, esq. many years an in- 
habitant of Fleet-street. 

May 31. At Stoke Newington, Louisa- 
Anne, daughter of Christopher Sundius, esq. 

Aged63. Anthony Healey, esq. of Judd- 
street, Brunswick-square, many years Page 
to his late Majesty. 

June 1, At his apartments in Piccadilly, 
John Blackburn, esq. of Preston House, 
near Basingstoke, and a merchant in Broad- 
street; a Foe ae highly respected ; and 
an active Vice-President of those benevolent 
institutions, the Marine Society and the 
Royal Humane Society. 

June 3. At Hampstead, Charles-Robert 
Manners Molloy, esq. late Captain Grena- 
dier Guards. 

June 4. In Queen-square, Westminster, 
aged 60, Mrs. Margaret Lees. 

Aged 70, Rich. Carter, esq. of Surrey- 
street, Strand. 

June 5. Aged 76, George Devon, esq. 
if Thistle-grove, Brompton. 

At Clapham, aged 77, John Harris, esq. 

June 7. At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, 
aged 19, the wife of Capt. Cruickshank. 

At Cave-house, Battersea, aged 67, H. 
Condell, esq. 

June 8. At Ford’s Grove, near Winch- 
more-hill, aged 52, Sarah Thomasin, wife 
of Edward Busk, esq. 

June 16. Sarah, wife of Mr. Theophi- 
lus Hearsey, of Botolph-lane. 

Beprorpsuirs.—June 8. Aged 56, Ste- 
puen 
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hen Raymond, esq. late of Brook House, 
Seaen. 

Berksuire.—May 8. At Travers’ Lodge, 
Windsor, at a very advanced age, Lieut. 
Burgess, Governor of the Naval Knights. 

Dorsetsuine.—May 13. At Weymouth, 
in her 20th year, Laura Maria, eldest dau. 
of Bayles Wardell, esq. 

Essex.—May 24. At Billericay, aged 84, 
Mrs. Sarah Eglinton, relict of the late Capt. 
Eglinton, of the Hon. Company’s Service, 
much respected. ‘ 

GiovucesTEersHiRE.—At Clifton, Lieut.- 
col. Samuel Hall, C. B. of the 65th regt. 
He received his appointment of Lieut. 89th 
foot, May 9, 1794; Capt. Sept. 3, 1801 ; 
Major, Nov. 28, 1810; and Brevet Lieut.- 
col, Aug. 12, 1819. - 

Hampsuire.—Feb. 16. At Wonston, near 
Winchester, aged 10, Henrietta-Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Hon. and Rev. A. G. Legge, 
Chancellor of Winchester. 

Feb. 25. At Belmont, the seat of her 
brother, Sir George Prevost, bart. in her 
21st year, Harriet, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut.-gen. Sir George Prevost, bart. 

Herts.—May 9. At Hertford, aged 70, 
Anne, relict of the late Rev. John Moore, 
LL.B. Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. 

April 27. Thomas Blackmore, esq. of 
Briggins Park, Ware. 

enT.—Lately. At his seat at Chisel- 
hurst, from the effects of a lytic attack, 
Sir Thomas Reid, bart. a Director of the 
East India Company, and who lately filled 
the office of Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors. He was at the head of that most 
respectable firm of Reid, Irving, and Co. 
Merchants. 

May 2. At Keston, near Bromley, aged 
62, Thomas How Masterman, esq. 

Lancasnire.—May 19. At Leaf-square 
Academy, Manchester, aged 15, Drinave, 
one of the five Madagascar youths brought 
over to England a few years back, for the 
purpose of being taught the principles of 
the Christian Religion, as well as some use- 
ful branch of trade, with an intention of re- 
turning to their native country to commu- 
nicate their acquired knowledge. His re- 
mains were interred at New Windsor, the 

1 being supported by the four remaining 

Madagascar youths, and the whole of the 
students of the academy joining in the fu- 
neral procession, with black crape and white 
favours on their arms. 

LeicesTErsHirE.—Lately, Aged 88, Ti- 
mothy Clarkson, gent, of Bredon on the 
Hill. 

April 24. At Asfordby, aged 82, Han- 
nah, only surviving sister of the late Rev. 
Thos. Beaumont Burnaby, rector of that 
place. 

May 11. Aged 50, Mr. Thomas Mar- 
tin, Printer, of Leicester. 

May 21. Mr. Valentine, master of Al- 
derman Newton’s school in Leicester. 
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LincoLnsHIreE.— May 25. At Louth, in 
his 50th year, Rich. Bellwood, esq. solici- 
tor and town-clerk. 

May 28. On the day of attaining his 
78th year, George Healey, esq. of Froding- 
ham Hall. 

NorTHaMPTon.— April 27. At the School 
House, Guilsbro’, in her 25th year, Elea- 
nor, wife of Rev. R. Bloxam. 

NotrincHamsuire. — May 25. At his 
brother’s house, at Mansfield, aged 43, Mr. 
Wm. Ralph Heygate, merchant of Manches- 
ter, 6th and youngest son of the late Mr. T. 
Heygate of Husbands Bosworth, co. Leic. 

NorRTHUMBERLAND.—May 27. At North 
Shields, aged 79, John Scott, esq. an ac- 
tive Magistrate in that part of the county 
of Northumberland. 

Oxrorpsnirt.— May 8. At Henley, aged 
78, Henry Spence, esq. of Mallery House, 
near Lewes. 

May 10. Aged 80, Mr, John Hilyard, 
of Ewelme. 

June 8. In his 60th year, Wm. Tubb, 
esq. banker, of Oxford, and one of the eight 
Assistants. Mr. Tubb served the office of 
Bailiff in 1800, and of Mayor in 1814. 

June il. Miss M. W. Norton, only 
daughter of Mr. Norton, late Printer and 
Post-master at Henley-upon-Thames. 

Suropsuire.— May 9. At the Vineyards, 
near Wellington, Egerton Leeke, esq. He 
was formerly in the profession of the law; and 
has left a widow, one of the daughters of 
Henshaw, esq. 

June 8. At Kingland, aged 63, Peter 
Beck, esq. 

Somersetsuire.—Lately, In East Reach, 
Taunton, in his 109th year, Mr. John Tay- 
lor, butcher. He regularly attended the 
markets of Taunton, Wellington, and Wi- 
veliscombe, upwards of 60 years. He has 
left two sons, the eldest of whom is 87, and 
the youngest 64. 

Aprili2. At Wilton Cottage, the re- 
sidence of her daughter, Mrs. Cliffe, aged 
74, Lady Elizabeth Farrington, relict of 
General Sir Anthony Farrington, bart. late 
of Blackheath, Kent, who died Nov. 3, 
1823 (see vol. xcitt. ii. p.640). She was 
daughter of Alexander Colden, of New York, 
esq. was married March 9, 1766 ; and had is- 
sue two sons and three daughters. 

Surrey.—May 13. At Stoke, near Guild- 
ford, Jane, daughter of James Mangles, esq. 

Sussex.—Jan. 30. At Pitt’s Hil, Sus- 
sex, aged 75, Wm. Mitford, esq. 

April 28. At Arundel, Mrs. Wigfield, 
daughter of the late Col. Jardine. 

May 21. At Chichester, aged 80, John 
Newland, esq. senior Alderman of that Cor- 
poration. 

May 29. At Hastings, R. A. Paterson 
Wallace, esq. 

Warwicxsuire.— May 23. Peter Kemp- 
son, esq. of the Willows, near Birmingham. 

Suddenly, aged 71, at Birmingham, on 


his 
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his journey from his seat at Putney, near 
London to Manchester, James Ackers, esq. 
of Lark-hill. At the time when the coun- 
try was disturbed by internal divisions, and 
was also threatened by a foreign foe, he 
was one of the most prompt to step forward 
in its defence ; and he was shortly afterwards 
appointed to be Colonel of the Manchester 
and Salford Volunteers. He was a Deputy 
Lieutenant, and in the year 1800 he served 
the office of High Sheriff of Lancashire. 

Yorxsuire.—May 2. At his house in 
Beverley, in his 90th year, Bethell Robin- 
son, esq. 

May 8. At Whitby, aged 74, Richard 
Rudyerd, esq. one of the Deputy Lieute- 
nants for the North Riding of the county 
of York. 

May 14. Henry Peirse, esq. of Bedale, 
co. York, M.P. for Northallerton. In 1777 
he married the Hon. Charlotte Grace, dau. 
of late and sister to present Lord Monson; 
by whom he had three daughters. He had 
represented Northallerton during nine par- 
liaments. 

May 2s. At Market Weighton, univer- 
sally respected, aged 93, Robt. Smith, esq. 

After an illness of upwards of two years, 
Mrs. Blackburn, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Blackburn, minister of the Independent 
Chapel, in Silver-street, Whitby. 

eJune 3. At York, Thos. Cattley, esq. 

Waxes.—April 17. In his 46th year, 
Wm. Robins, esq. of Velindra House, near 
Cardiff, and late of Westbromwich, in the 
county of Stafford, the Managing Partner 
of the Melin Griftith Works, where his re- 
sidence had been scare:ly four months. In 
the discharge of the duties and business of 
life—as a husband, a father, a friend, and 
member of society—his conduct, emanating 
from a vigorous and powerful mind, in the 
highest degree cultivated and adorned by 
study and observation, had attracted to him 
the most affectionate personal regard, and 
the greatest general respect ; which renders 
his loss not only widely felt, but more pe- 
culiarly su, by the extensive establishment 
over which, it was hoped, he would long 
have continued to preside. 

Scottanp.—Feb. 13. At Senwick, Kirk- 
cudbright, Lady Gordon, of Earlston. 

May 9. In his 87th year, John Moir, esq. 
of Plantation uear Glasgow. 

May 25. At Miss Stewart’s (his sister), 
Ditton Common, David Stewart, esq. ship- 
owner, of St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire. 

May 26. At Edinburgh, Janet, eldest 
daughter of the late John Hutton, esq. mer- 
chant in Edinburgh. 

Iretanp.— Lately. At Brookwatson, near 
Nenagh, aged 87, John Watson, esq. 

Feb.19. At Kilburn, Augusta, daughter 
of the Hon. G. Chetwynd Stapylton. 

April 18. At Loughry, co. Tyrone, Ire- 
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land, Jane, wife of Robert Lindsay, esq. 
daughter of late T. Mauleverer, esq. of 
Arncliffe Hall, Yorkshire. 

April 27. At Kilmanock House, co. 
Wexford, Thomas-Richard Houghton, esq. 
He was a fond husband, tender father, ge- 
nerous and hospitable neighbour, indulgent 
and humane landlord, honest man, and be- 
nevolent Christian; has left an afflicted wi- 
dow, four orphans, a fond mother, numer- 
ous relatives and friends, to deplore his pre- 
mature departure. 

Asroap.—Oct. 19. On board his Majesty's 
ship Liffey, Col. Jno, Colebrooke, C.B. of the 
Madras Cavalry, a most zealous and gallant 
officer, who distinguished himself in every 
field service in which the Coast troops have 
been engaged for the last thirty years. The 
constitution of Col, Colebrocke, who was 
only in the 49th year of his age, was de- 
stroyed by the unremitting duties of his pro- 
fession, which were at all times arduous, but 
more especially so during the last Mahratta 
War. Fis loss is universally regretted by 
his brother officers, and deeply deplored by 
his family. 

Lately. On his passage from the West In- 
dies, Robt. Kerr, esq. of the Island of Ja~ 
maica. 

Jan. 8. In St. George’s, Jamaica, Walter 
R. Grosett, esq. in consequence of a fever 
taken from performing military duty, in re- 
pressing the late conspiracy among the slaves. 

Jan. 9. At Tours, aged 71, A. B. Co- 


‘hen, esq. late of Amsterdam, formerly 


banker to his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
in that city. 

Jan. 11. Off Malta, and on board the 
yacht of Sir Wm. Curtis, bart. aged 37, 
Charles-Thomas Haden, esq. late of Sloane- 
street, surgeon. 

Jan. 17. At Boulogne, aged 68, Wm. 
Dyer, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Hobart-town, Van Die- 
man’s Land, aged 27, Mr. Daniel-Watson 
Stalker, of Penrice, formerly of Maryport, 
in the county of Cumberland. 

Feb. 24. At Barbadoes, where he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, Ralph 
Mountague, jun. esq. merchant. 

Marchi19. At Hamburgh, in her 78th 
year, the relict of Geo, Thomson, esq. late of 
that city. 

March 26. At Paris, aged 17, George- 
Heron Lynn, esq. of Southwick Hall, North- 
amptonshire. 

March 27. At Bilboa, Charles Dawson, 
esq. British Consul, and son of the Rev. 
Major Dawson, of Beverley. 

March 28. On his passage from Jamaica 
to New York, John Higgin, jun. second 
son of John Higyin, esq. of London-fields, 
Hackney. 

April 8. Wm. Leckie, esq. on his pas- 
sage from Surinam to London, 

ADDI- 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 
—@— 


VoL. xcit. ii. p. 569.—In the Cemetery of. 


Fulham, Middlesex, on the South side of a 
handsome tomb, enclosed with iron rails, is 
the following inscription : 

*« Sacred to the memory of the Rev. Joun 
Owen, M.A. late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, formerly seventeen years 
Curate and Lecturer of this parish ; Rector 
of Paglesham, in Essex; Minister of Park 
Chapel, Chelsea; and for eighteen years 
Secretary to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. He was born September 23, 1765. 
Died September 26, 1822.” 

Vo. xcutt, i. p. 183.—Probate of the will 
of Lady C. T. Lone, passed the seal, April 
29. Her Ladyship has left all her effects 
and monies in reversion to her two younger 
daughters, Dorothy and Emma T. Long, 
with the exception only of my “ wedding 
watch and my late husband’s diamond ring,” 
which are given to her daughter, the wife of 
W. Long Wellesley, esq. John Barry. esq. 
of Bath, and C. Barry, of Jermyn-street, 
surgeon, are executors. The will is dated 
Oct. 12, 1820. Her residence was Draycot- 
house, Wilts. The property is sworn under 
9,0001. 

Part i. p. 374.—In the Cemetery of Put- 
ney, Surrey, on a handsome tomb, the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

se Here lieth the mortal remains of Caro- 
uve, Dowacer Countess of Kineston, 
who departed this life, at Roehampton, 
Jan. 13, 1§23, aged 68 years and 2 months.” 

Part ii. p. 639.—Lorp Mirrorp was the 
only son of Sir John Philips, 6th bart. by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Shepherd, 
esq. who died Sept. 28, 1788. In the year 
1764 his Lordship married his cousin, Miss 
Philips, daughter of James Philips, esq. of 
Pontipark, in the county of Pembroke, who 
died Aug. 26, 1815, which county Lord 
Milford represented in many Parliaments, 
and of which he was likewise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant.—In the year 1775 he was advanced 
to the Peerage of Ireland, by the title of 
Baron Milford, which, his Lordship having 
died without issue, becomes extinct. 

Vou. xciv. i. p. 184.—The name, &c. of 
the third child of Geo. Buckie, Esq. was 
omitted. She was Anne, born May 28, 
1789; married May 23, 1816, to Thomas 
Morris, esq. an eminent Solicitor of Thom- 
bury, co. Gloucester. He died at Brecon 
Dec. 12, 1818, leaving issue Anna, Teresa, 
and Lydia-Maria. 

P. 473. On Sunday, the 30th of May, 
a funeral sermon on Dr. Strahan was preach- 
ed in Islington Church by his old and highly 
respected friend, Dr. Phili Fisher, Master 
of the Charter-house, and Precentor of Sa- 
lisbury, to one of the most crowded and at- 
tentive audiences we have ever witnessed, 
nearly the whole of whom attended in mourn- 


ing. From Chron. xxix. 15. Dr. Fisher dis- 
coursed in a perspicuous and masterly man- 
ner on death; and concluded with an elegant 
eulogium on the character of Dr. Strahan, 
of which the following will give but a very 
faint outline : . 

* Few or none of the congregation could 
be ignorant of the event that had occasioned 
the melancholy appearance around them— 
the death of their excellent and venerable 
Pastor; a man of whose character he knew 
not on which portion first to enlarge. If 
he regarded his youth, a time of life too 
often devoted to levity and dissipation, he 
(Dr. Fisher) could, from an intimacy of 
more than 50 years, bear witness to his ex- 
cellencies. At that period he was the ad- 
miration of the society he adorned, a society 
which he enlivened by his wit, benefited by 
his advice, and instracted by his example. 
From this society he was early removed, 
having been appointed to an office of the 
highest importance—that of Pastor to this 
extensive end populous parish—this office, 
of parish Priest, though it ranked not with 
the higher dignities of the Church, yielded 
to none of them in importance and utility, 
The manner in which he discharged this ar- 
duous duty was hest known to those present, 
to those who had heard, known, and lived 
with him. The greater part of the congre- 
gation could recal to mind the many times 
they had heard his pastoral advice in those 
walls, could remember the clearness of his 
pronunciation, the melodious accents of his 
voice, and the excellence of his discourses, 
clothed in language neither rendered unin- 
telligible by too flowery ornaments, nor bur- 
thened with metaphors, nor yet disgraced 
by mean and low expressions. Most would 
recollect his assiduous attention in the care 
of the pocr, the visitation of the sick, and 
the establishment of schools; his private 
charities were known only to his own breast, 
and to those who had experienced their be- 
nefit. He could not omit to notice one 
most honourable attestation of the worth 
of the deceased; this-was, that in early 
life he had been encouraged by the notice, 
and honoured by the friendship of the great- 
est Moralist of the age. By the express de- 
sire of that truly pious Philosopher, he had 
given to the world those Prayers which will 
ever be a memorial of the sincere piety of 
their author, and which ought to be pre- 
served in the closet, and cherished in the 
bosom, of every devout Christian. Their 
lamented Pastor had diéd full of years, and 
rich in good works; he was gone, there- 
fore, we might trust, to that place where he 
would receive his reward, and be greeted by 
the welcome of his heavenly Father, ‘Come, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord’.”” 
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beth 60, 163, 275, 353, 545. Pro- 
gresses of James {. 353 

Royal Hospital and 
Church of St. Katharine 353 

Normand, M. Orders of Architecture 353 

North, R. on the Laws of England 353 

Oliier, C. Romance 60 

Oratory, The 446 

Orme, W. B bliotheca Biblica 545 

Owen, R. D. System of Education 257 

Oxlee, Rev. J. Letters of 164 

Paxton’s\\\ustrations of the Scriptures257 

Peerage Chart for 1824 164 

Penrose, Rev. J. on Miracles 257 

Periodical Press 353 

Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis 165 

Pharmacopeia of London, on the Altera- 
tions in 353 

Phillips, Dr. Memoirs of Mr. Smith 257 

G. Algebra 164 

Picture Galleries in England, account of 
258 

Piggott, Rev. S. on Suicide 60 

Prisons, a Practical Work on 258 

Preacher, The 60 

Pringle’s, Account of Albany 353 

Prison Labour, Thoughts on 353 

Prophecy. The 165 

Quakers, Doctrine of 61 

— Hynde 164 
elapse, The 446 

Relics for the Curious 257 

Richardson's Ovies of Anacreon 257 

Riddle, E. on Navigation 257 

Riego, Memoirs of 61 

Robertson's Dictionary of Latin Phrases 
164 

Rock, Capt. Memoirs of 164 

Roe, Rev. R. Principles of Rhythm 446 

Romans, Manners of 353 

Rose, Memoirs of 546 

St. Patrick's Mission 446 

Sams, J. Catalogue 61 

Scotland, Tales and Sketches of 61 

Selwyn, Mrs. Key to Botany 446 

Sermons, Sketches of 257 

Sheriff’ Hutton Castle, Account of 353 

Shute, Dr. on Medical Science 165 

Sinclair, G. Hortus Woburnensis 257 

Skeiton’s Oxfordshire 163 

Skelton, Rev. P. Works of 165 











Slaney, 
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Slaney, R. ¥. on Rural Expenditure 447, 
545 

Smith’s Narrative of his Captivity 162 

Smith, Dr. Duties of Medical Men 545 

Smith, Sir J. BE. Engl. Flora 165 

Smyth's Apology for West Indians 257 

Smyth, Capt. Survey of Sicily 60 

Southey’s Tale of Paragua 164 

Spix’s Travels in Brazil 164 

Sprague's Appendix to the Pharmaco- 
peeia 446 

Stanhope, J. S. Olympia 164 

Storie, J. H. Mountain Rambles 164 

Stothard’s Monumental Effigies 545 

Sullivan, R. The Silent River 545 

Swainson's Zoology of Mexico 545 

Swan, Rev. C. Gesta Romanorum 258 

Symmons's Agamemnon of /Eschylus 257 

Talbot's Residence in the Canadas 44€ 

Tales from Afar 545 

Taylor, J. The Little Historians 257 

Tennant’s Tour through Holland, Ger- 
many, &c. 164 

Theodore, a poetic Tale 545 

Thompson, W. on Wealth 446 

Three Brothers, The 353 


Turner, B. N. Songs of Solyma 353 

Tuthill, Sir G. L. Translation of the New 
Pharmacopeeia 165 

Two Rectors, The 447 

United States, Excursion through 545 

Ventouillac’s Translation of Bp. Watson's 
Apology 353 

Wallace, Capt. Memvirs of India 165 

W. System of Anatomy 258 

Warwickshire, Graphic Ulustrations 164 

Watering Places, Guide to 447 

Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica 165 

Watts, 4. A. Poetical Sketches 61 

Westmacott's British Galleries of Art 257 

W hite’s Voyage to Cochin China 447 

Wiffen's Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 
257 

Wigney, G. A. on Brewing 60 

Witkinson’s Modern Tours to British 
Mountains 258 

Wiltshire, Moderv, History of 545 

Wolferstan, Mrs. Kugenia 164 

Wood's Lite of Law of Lauriston 545 

Woolnoth’s Ancient Castles 164 

Wright's, T. Testimonies of R. Wilson 
447 
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Acon, Fragment on 630 
Albums, lines on 631 
Amyot, T. Onset of Taillefer 262 
Ashburnham, Sir W. verses in honour of 
George IV. 448 
Atterbury, Bp. verses by 405 
Bali at Petworth, verses on 169 
Bird, J.Sea-shore by Moonlight 448 
Birth-day, lines on 168 
Bowles, Rev. W. S. sounet by 71. on 
first hearing Caradori sing 169 
Bramdean, Hants, on the Roman pave- 
ment discovered at 70 
Briton, D. A. lines prefixed to the draw- 
ing ofan old cross 550. a picture 551. 
on albums 630 
Byron, Lord, lines to 449 
Caradori, on hearing her sing 169 
Carmen Natale 70 
Carey, J. ** Hermit of Warkworth,” pa- 
rapbrased 415 
Charlotte, Princess, on the mausoleum of 
71 
Child, inscription on 359 
Christie, J. F. prize poem of 549 
Critique, The 550 
Cross, Old, \ines prefixed to the drawing 
of 550 
Curfew Bell, address to 169 
Dimple, origin of 528 
Epigram, translated from Latin 328. 
on physicians 342, 482. Latin, on a 
fiving barber at Cambridge 439 
Evening, song to 358 





Farewell to the Muse \68 

Fragment, 630 

Frampton, Miss, to the memory of 72 

George IV. verses in honour of 448 

Giesbach, sonnet on the waterfall of 359 

Goose-quill, impromptu on 405 

Graces, lines on viewing the group of 
359 

Hardinge, G. The Judge 358. No and 
Yes! ibid. 

Harrington, John, lines on Sir T. Sey- 
mour 40 

Haygarth, Rev. Mr. sownet to 359 

Hayley, Mr. epitaphs by 31 

** Her mit of Warkworth,” French para- 
phrase of 415 

Hohentohe, Prince, relation of a miracle 
addressed to 72 

Horace, translations of 168, 358 

Hushandman and Serving-man, dialogue 
between 55 

Jackson, W. The Critique 550 

Jones, Sir 1¥-to the Moon 630 

Judge, The 358 

Lady, stanzas to a 72 

Lament of the Student 629 

Le Grice, Rev. C. V. sonnet by 359 

Literary Fund Society, verses recited at 
the anniversary of 448 

London Bridge, ancient state of 388 

Maiden's Choice 169 

Maurice, Rev, T. sounet to the memory 
of 359 

Mecenas, lines to 168, 353 

Miracle, 
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Miracle, related by the Prior of Lough 


Berg 72 


Moon, stanza to the 630 
Moonlight, sea-shore by 448 
Moss Rose, origin of 262 
Muse, Farewell to 168 
Netherby, lines on 638 


No and Yes! 358 


Oxford Prize Poem ii. 


Panegyrick 405 


Physician, epigrams on 342, 482 


Picture, A, 551 


Regulus, prize poem respecting 549 
Roman Pavement, discovered at Bram- 


dean, lines on 70 


Rose, Moss, origin of 262 
Rugby School, prize poem recited at 


549 


Sea-shore, by moonlight 448 
Severn, address to the 70 
Skull, Human, mounted as a wine cup, 


lines on 449 


Sleeping Girl, lines attached to a draw- 


ing vf 359 


Abbott, Justice 639. 
G. W. 636. W.174 
Abbs, A.S. 189 
Abercromby 263 bis, 
265 
Aberdeen, Earl 634 
Abrahams, J.H. 626 
Ackers, J. 647 
A‘Court, Sir W. 266, 


269 

Adam 484. Maj.- 
gen. 271. Sir F. 
eTt 

Adams 115. Major 
200. A. 197. B. 


197, 298. C. 366. 
M. 645. S. 272, 
286 
Adamson 297 
Adcock, J. 635 
Addison, G. 478. J. 
318 
Adlington, S. 188 
Adolphus, 78 
Affieck, G. 272 
Agg 199 
Agier, M. 286 
A’Hmuty 367 
Aikin 587. 
Aislabie 484 
Aitkin, J. 80 
Alaman, L. 260 


Dr. 210- 
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Squyr of Low Degree 6 

Song, to Evening 358 

Sonnets, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles 71. to 
the memory of the Rev. T. Maurice 
359. on the water-fall of Giesbach 
ib, tothe Rev. Mr, Haygarth id. 

Sterndall, Mr. lines to Lord Byron [not 
by Mr. T. Moore] 449 

Stonehenge, lines on 449 

Student's Lament, 629 

Surrey, lines on 32, 406 

Sussex, Lord Lieutenant of, lines on the 
ball given by 169 

Taillefer, onset of 262 

Thurlow, Lord, to Mecenas from Ho- 
race 168, 358 

Titchfield, Marq. on the death of 551 

Titus, Arch of ii, 

Tolous, Earl of, Legend of the 7 

Walpole, Sir R. \ines on 405 

Warrington, John, character of 32 

Woburn Abbey, lines on viewing a group 
of the Graces at 359 
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are not included in this Index. 


Alchin 2 

Aldridge, Maj. 476. 
J. 92 

Aldworth, R. O. 


272 
Alexander, J. 93, 
189. W.79, 175 


Allan, B. 80, 455. 
B.H.261. C. 284, 
635. E. 636. H. 
176. J, 368 J. 
F. 187. R. 508 

Allingham, M. 190 

Allison, Miss 636 

Allum 106 

Almon 318 

Alnutt 591 

Alston, M. R. 285 

Althorp, Lord 451 

Amyot, T. 354, 542 

Ancaster, Duke 81 

Anderson 16, 299. 
M. 636. W. R. 
636 

Anderton, W. I. 80 

Andrew, T. H. 476 


_ Andrews, M, F. 381. 


T. 367 
Angel 215 
Angerstein 356 
Anning 167 
Anson, G. A. 176 


Babbage 166 
Babington, W. 272 
Baboo 298 
Bachelor, R. 477 
Baden, Princess A. 
of 286 
Badham, M, 456 
Bailey, Miss 94. B. 
224 


Anthony, H. E, 176 
Aplin, H. 456 
Arbuthnot, C.G. 271 
Archdeacon, Dr. 187 
Archer, A. A. 176. 
W. 286 

Argyll, Duke 633 
Armstrong, A, 368, 


M. 80 
Arnald 167 Baily 166 
Arne 318 Baillie, Col. 6 
Arney, W. 189 Bain, J. 91 
Arrow, Capt. 272 Baines 257, 300 
Artis 261 Baker, E. A. 560. 
Ashbridge, J. 366 E.H 176. T. J. 
Ashbrook, S. S. F. L. 174 

636 — Lady 635 
Ashe, T. 94, 190 Balderston, Capt. 79 


Baldock, M. A. 635 

Ballantine, E. 477 

Balviad, Lieut.-col. 
366 

Bamford, Maj. 366 

Banbury, Ear! 592 

Bangley, J. 367 


Ashley, M. A. 476 

Ashmore, T A. 94 

Askew 297 

Astley, Sir J. 2 

Atherton, N. 368 

Atkinson, M. A. 367. 
R. M. 187 


Atterbury 507 Bankes 23. G. 360, 
Atty, B. M. 174 W. J. 390 
Auldjo, T. 93 Banks 14. E. 187 
Aungier 484 Barber, T. 635 
Austin, J. 381, 382. Barclay, D. ¢86. J. 
Major J. 366 272. R.190 


Bardwell 219 


Azara 386 
Barham 
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Barham 257 
Baring 232, 264, 
265, 360 
Barington, E. 635 
Barker, E. H. 272 
Barlow 591. P. 355. 
W. 175 
Barnard, C. T. 559. 
E. W. 560 
Barnes 219 
Barnwell 298 
Barratt, J. 381 
Barrett 297. 
558 
Barrington, W. 272 
Barrowe, J. 80 
Barry, J. 80 
Bartlett, P. 367 
Bartley, Capt.R. 271 
Barton, Maj. A.271. 
F. C. 635. J. 476 
Basil, I. 482 
Basire, D. C. 380 
Basket 16 
Baskett, W. 91 
Bassett, J. 174 
Bastard, E. P. 272 
Bateman, J. 381 
Batburst, B. 366 
—— Earl 167, 360, 
454 
Batson, S. 174 
Batt, Maj. W.C. 382 
Battier, W. 559 
| Battiscombe, R. 80 
Battley 297 
Bauer 63 
Bayley 634. Maj. 
366, J. 560, 635. 
T.18 
Baynes, A. 188 
Bazely, Capt. H. 381 
Beadon, Bp. 455. 
G. G. 79 
Beak, P. 646 
| Beale 297. M. 368 
Beamen, G. 636 
Bean 380. Mrs. 476 
Beard 301 
Beauclerk, M. 636. 
Lord F. 367 
Beaufoy 557 
Beaumont 227. J. 
H. 189 
Beaven, C. 79 
Beazeley 78 
Beck, M. H. 84 
Beckingham 318 
Beechy 167 
Beercliffe 299 
Behnes 543 
Bell 285, 635. Capt. 
93. F. 4290. M, 
C. 284, Major,T. 
366 
Bellamy 299 
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Bellis, F. W. 286 
Bellwood, R. 646 
Beioe, H. P. 272 
Belzoni 160 
Bennet 23, 232 
Benson, C. 559. J. 
92. T. 476 
Bentham, H.E. 368. 
M. 368 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
559. Lord H. C, 
367 
Bentley, W. 456 
Bere 578 
Beresford, A.C, 272. 
M. 560 
Berkeley, S. 175 
Bernard, S. 368 
Bertioli, Sig. 456 
Berzelius 626 
Best 367. M. 80 
Buddell, T. 380 
Biddy, F. 456 
Bigg 167, 233 
Biggs, T. H. 634 
Bingham, R. 635 
Bingley, Kelley 167 
Birch 109, 455. T. 
J. 559 
Bird, F.176. S.J. 80. 
S. 477 
Birdsall, R. 644 
Birkbeck, Dr. 259 
Bissett 367. J.G. 80 
Black 456 
Blackburn 649. J. 
645 
Blackburne 116, 
209, 210 
Blackden, J.C. 368 
Blackmore, R. W. 
560. T. 646 
Blagrave, G. 478 
Blagrove, J. 381 
Blake, H. W, 175. 
T. 635 
Blanchard 200. A. 
560. J. 636 
Blandford, March. 
455 
Blanshard 300 
Blennerhasset 641, 
M. 369 
Bligh 397 
Blomer 299 
Blomfield, C. J. 559 
Bloomfield, Sir B, 
271 
Blore 17 
Blosse, Sir F. L. 456 
Bloxam, E. 646 
Bloxham, E. 478 
Blundell 210 
Blunt, H. 558. Sir 
R. 367 
Blyth, E. G, 634 
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Boaden 392 
Bodens 318 
Boger, Capt. 476 
Bogue, C. 225 
Bolivar, Gen. 267 
Bolleroy, M. 560 
Bolton, M. C. 456, 
634 


Bomford, A. M. 368 


Bond, E, 458 
Bonham, H, 175 
Boone 484 
Booth 136, 318 
Bosanquet, S. 368 
Boscawen 105 
Bustook, Dr. 259 
Bosville 559. T. 475 
Botton, M. 456 
Bougainville 268 
Boughton, F. 368. 
Sir W. E. R. 367 
Bouligni 220 
Boulton, C. 560 
Bouverie, G. A. 188 
Bourmont, Gen, 73 
Bourne, S. 451 
Bowden, W.636 
Bowers, C 190 
Bowle 412 
Bowles, W. L. 77 
Bowness, J. 188 
Bowring 73 
Bowyer, T. 476 
Boyce, G. 643 
Boyfeild, T. 285 
Boys, T. 560 
Bracebridge, C. H. 
368 
Bradbury, F. 543 
Bradley, C. 175 
Bradney, J. 92 
Bradshaw 591 
Braham 455, 563. 
P. 645 
Bramston, T. G. 80 
Brand, J. 636 
Brande 290 
Brandram, F. H. 272 
Brathwaite, G. 284 
Bray 26. G, 189 
Brayley 354. E,W. 
259 
Breach, T. 188 
Breval 318 
Brewster, Dr. 627. 
J. 380 
Bremner, J. 285 
Bridges 94. B. J. 
80. E, 284. S, 
176 
Briggs, J. 175 
Bright 232. M,. 92 
Brinkley, J. 258 
Brinkly, J. 626 
Brisbane, Sir T, 625 
Briseoe 136 


Bristol, Earl 297 
Bristow, J. C. 79. 
R. 381. 8S. 370 
Broadley, P. 93, 189 
Broadwood, S. 352 

Brockelbank, E, 
456. J. 271 
Brodie, W. 175 
Brodrick, W. J. 367 
Brome 318 
Brook, Sir V. 314 
Brooke, A. 478. J. 
271. P.L. i74 
Brougham 171,264, 
553, 554 634 
Broughton, T. 542 
Brown 586. A.W. 
636. B. 85. D. 
108,109,265, 300. 
E. 455. F. F.271. 
Lieut.-col. G. 175. 
Maj. G. 559. M. 
177. Capt. R. H. 
560 


Browne, D. 451. F. 
F. 559. Major H. 
175. J.B. 477. Sir 
W. 625 

Browning, Dr. 79. 
F. 79 

Brownlow 552, 553. 
P. A. 368 

Countess 272 

Brownsmith 318 

Bruce, J. 355 

Brudenell, J. T. 635 

Brugh, Maj. A. 559 

Brunel 66 

Bryan, T. 558 

Bryant 31 

Brydges, Lady C. 
87 





Buchanan 226, 294, 
300 
Buck 116 
Buckingham, Duke 
167 
Buckland 165, 167, 
283,454. J 560 
Buckle 632.. A. 648. 
G 190 
Buckner, Bp. 455 
Budd, C. W. 655 
Bul, W. H. 176 
Bullen, E. 456 
Buller 300. A. M. 
272. R. 283 
Bullock, E. 284. E. 
M. 272. J. 367 
Bulmer, Sir F. 645 
Bunbury, T. 175 
Bunn 644 
Bunstone, R. 283 
Bunting 476 
Burchell, C. 92 
Burchett 93 
Burdett, 
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Burdett, Sir F. 364, 
451, 452 

Burditt, A. 189 

Burge, J. 368 

Burgess 640. M. A. 
636 

Burgh 199 

Burghersh, Ly. 176 

Burls, R. 80 

Burminster 100 

Burn 300. Dr. 4 

Burnaby, H. 646 

Burnell, T. 645 

Burnett 102 

Burns 165 

Burrel, C. 190 

Burrough 363 

Burroughes, T. 79, 


175 
Burroughs, J. 639 
Burt 65 
Burton, J. 447. J° 
R. 366. L.M.S. 
367. M. 94. W.455 
— Lady 92 
Bury, A. L. 560. W. 
4 


9 
Bushe, C. 456 
Bushell, P. 477 
Butler 106, 299,367. 
Sir J. 209. J. 368. 
T. 115,573. W. 
558 
Butt, E. 271 
Butterfield, M. 93 
Buttivant, J. 645 
Butts 297 
Buxton, F. 451 
Byham, A. 92 
Bynon, T. M. 645 
Byrom 233 
Byron, Lord 172, 
267, 355, 478,482 
Cacey, S. 559 
Cadogan, H. 478 
Cahusac 543 
Caillaud 68 
Calthorpe, Lord 26, 
361 





Lady C. 456 

Calvert, F. 455. M. 
636 

Campbell 355. Maj. 
559. A. 559. Sir 
H.F, 175. J.G. 
635. 7.357. W. 
176 

Campion 227. W. 
557 


‘ 
Canham 194 
Canning 75, 171, 
264,266,269, 360, 
362,452, 553, 554 
Canterbury, Abp. 
170,361, 450, 558 
Canterell, M. 368 
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Cape 106, 299 
Capper, J. 367 
Carberry, Earl 361 
Carew, H. @2 
Carey 488. J. 415 


Carige, E M.E. 176. 


J. H. 176 
Carleton, Mrs. 455 
Carley, T. 94 
Carlile, R. 557 
Carmichael, Maj. J. 

366 
Camidge, M. 80 
Capel, C. 568 
Carnac 199. Major 

R. 79 
Carnarvon,Earl 361 
Carpenter, F. 368 
Carr 380. Bp. 559. 

C. 366, 636. R.J. 

455 
Carrington, W. 634 
Carruthers, D. 366 
Carter 387. Maj. C. 

L. 175. J. 397. 

R 645 
Cartwright, T. 476 
Case, H. 79 
Cassidy 271 
Castle 93 
Castlereagh, Vise. 

167 
Catheart, F. 175 
Cattley, S. 284. T. 

647 
Catty, L. F. 285 
Caulfield, Capt. 560 
Causton, T. 92 
Cavendish, Lieut.- 

col. 79 
Cay, S. 320 
Centlivre 319 
Chamberlain, Maj. 

271. H. 367 


Chamberlin 596. S. 


189 
Chambers 109, 199, 
$00. Dr. 367 
Champion 199 
Champnes, T. W.79 
Champollion 68 
Chandler, G. 367, 
455 
Chanter, M. 189 
Chapel 172 
Chaplin, S. 635 
Chapman 175, 227. 
J. 285 
Charlton, W. 174 
Charrett 187 
Chase, P. 644 
Chateaubriand 555 
Chayton, H. 645 
Cheales, B. 381 
Chester, Bp. 361, 
450. W. 455 
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Chetwood 136, 222, Coffey 29, 30, 136, 
223 410 


Chew, C. 187 
Chichester, Sir A. 
272 
Child, Sir J. 484 
Childe, W, 283 
Childers 271. J. 
368 
Chilver, S. 284 
Chis, E. 285 
Chisholm 631 
Chitty, E. 176. 
176 
Choiseul, Marquis 
636 
Christian, E. 639 
Christie, S. H. 626 
Christopher, J. 557 
Chunderseeher 195 
Church 627 
Chuston, W. 272 
Chute 319 
Cibber136,319.T.410 
Cicell 543 
Cimitiere, Col. G. 
366 
Clancarty, Lord 75 
Clapperton, Lieut. 
172 
Clarendon, Lord 268 
———— Earl 367 
Clarke, Dr. 40. J. 
410, 557. M.A. 
272. S. 635. W. 
D. 368 
Clarkson 113, 420. 
T. 646 
Clavering, Capt. 
355. J. 285 
Clayfield, E. 1. 456 
Cleaver, J. J. 272 
Clerk, Sir G. 175 
Chiffden,.Lord 361 
Cliff 454 
Clive 106, 108 
Lady H, 635 
Lady L. 272 
Lord 200, 478 
Cloncurry, Ld. 268 
Clutterbuck, Dr. 
239 
Coates, G, 478. J. 
188 
Cobb 299 
Cobbe 484 
Cobbett 543 
Cochrane, W. 557 
Lord 74 
Cockayn 227 
Cockayne, F. 93 
Cockburn,SirG. 175 
Cockell, M. A. 635 
Cocker, B. C. 476 
Cocks, J.S. 559 
Cocksedge 190, 277 


Ss. 











Coghill, Sir J. 356 
Coghlan, A. 177 
Cohen, A. B. 647. 
L. 456 
Coigny, Duchess 
272 
Coke, Sir W. 586 
Colborne,N.W.R 83 
Colby 166. Maj. 268 
Cole, J. 368. Capt. 
T. E. 272 
Colebrovke 166. 
Col. J. 647 
Coleridge, Miss 368. 
S.T.356. W.H. 
560 
Coles, C. 80 
Collier, C. 626. Sir 
G. R. 284 
Collings, D, H. 456 
Collington 386 
Collingwood 483, 
543. E. 174. J.93 
Colley 579, 580 
Collins, D. 396 
Coliyns, C, H. 636 
Colman, G. 271 
Colocottini 73 
Colt, Lady 285 
Colthurst, Capt. J. 
B. 559 
Compion, C, 284 
Complin, D, M. 368 
Condell, H. 574,645 
Congreve, SirW.556 
Convan, Col. 366 
Consett, V. 636 
Constable 167, 290 
Conway 268. G, W. 
366 
Conybeare 160, 166. 
J.J. 542 
Conyers 183 
Conyngham, Lord 
F. 456 
Cvok, Capt.268,393 
Cooke, Miss 286. M. 
560, 635. R. B. 
176. T. 410, 455. 
Ly. B. 560 
Cooper 11, 394. A. 
272, 543. B. 553. 
J. 475,476. W. 
272 
Coote 107 
Copley, Sir J.S. 79, 
175 


Coppin 369 

Corbet, A. 174 

Corbett, E. 368 

Cork, F. M. 367 

Cornish, S. W. 455, 

560 

Cornwall.).79.R.459 

Cornwallis, 
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Cornwallis, Bp. 175 

Earl 271 

— Marq. 297 

Corrie 300, 301 

Cortlandt, G. 467 

Cosens, W. B. 175 

Costa 107 

Costello, Dr. 75 

Cotterill, J. 366. T. 
282 

Cotton, R. L. 366 

Couch 290. J. 366 

Courtenay 366. M. 
465 








Courtown, Earl 454 
Cowell, J. B. 476. 
Major S. 80 
Cox 80. C. L. 456. 
J. 188, 271. R. W. 
456. T.188. W. 
188 
Crabtree, Mrs. 80 
Cradock, C. 456 
Crawley 257 
Cresswell 63. W.284 
Creswell, R. C. 284 
Cresy, E. 367 
Croft 390. C. 368 
Crofts, J. 475 
Croker 231 
Croly, G. 270 
Cromwell, C. 386 
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543. H.G. 368. J. 
300. P. S. 445. 
S.S. 285. T.644. 
W. 368 

Warde, Capt. C. 80 

Wardell, L. M. 645 

Ware, C. 560 

Warham, T. 285 

Warman, E. 362 

Warner, T. C. 92 

Warre, B. 285 

Warry, T. 187 

Washington, -H. 643 

Wasiings 199 

Watkins, F. W. 636. 
H. A. 456 

Watt 634 

Watts 108, 200, 318. 
G. 80. J. 136, 222, 
223 

Watson, Adm. 299. 
C. 301. J. 647. L. 
636 

Weare 13, 75 

Weatherby, S.S.284 

Webb 160. E.C. 176 

Webster, G. 478 

Wedgwood 257 

Wedlake, E. M. 80 

Welles, Dr. T. 578 

Wellesley, G. V. 558 

Wellford, M. 95 

Wellington, Duke 
172 

Wells, D. 397 

Welsted 513 

Wentworth 395 

Wesley 579, 580. S. 
405 

West 543. G. 367. 
J. 456. M.E. 367, 
368. W.645 

Westall 167. W. 285 

Westcombe, T. 176 

Western, C. M., I. 
272. S. 644 

Westmoreland, Earl 
170 

Weston 79. A. 636. 
J. 368. J. W. 290. 
W. 644 

Westphall, Capt. G. 
366 


Wetherell 632. C. 
79, 175, 271 


Wheatley, H. 187 
Wheble, F. M. 93. 
M. I. 93 
Wheeler 198, 199 
Whiffing, C. 92 
Whish, K. E. 636 
Whiston 102 
Whitaker, Dr. 493, 
592. M.A. 80 
Whitbread, S. 636 
Whitby, M. 285 
White 273, 628. Dr. 
233. C.233. Maj. 
H. 559. L. 367. 
R.16. S.367. T. 
H. 634. W. 456 
Whiteford, G. 366 
Whitehead, T. 285 
Whitehurst 102 
Whitelaw, W. 92 
Whitmore 451 
Whitney, R. B. 286 
Whittaker, H. 635. 
J. 632 
Whitton, A. 636 
Wich 579 
Wickham 93 
Wigfield 646 
Wilberforce 554,634 
Wild, S. A. 456 
Wilford, F. 259 
Wilkin, J. 187 
Wilkins,199. W. 454 
Wilkinson 40, I. 79. 
J. 368, 635 
Wilks, M. 558 
Willan, R. 456 
Williams 223, 263. 
C. 636. C, M. 635. 
D. A. 455. E. 94. 
F. E. 20. G. 478, 
644. J. 366, 455, 
554. J.B. 79. P. 
175. R. 543. Lt.- 
gen. 477. T. 272. 
'T.M. 184, W.264, 
451 
Willshire, Col.T. 455 
Wilmot, W. 94 
Wilson, Lieut.-col. 
367. A. 284. E. 
93, 272, 366. J.A. 
456. Sir R. 73. T. 
264 
Wilton, J. W. 80 
Wimbush, E. 636 
Winchomb 592 
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Wingfield, J. 174 
Winstanley, J. 272 
Wintle, M. A. 363 
Winwood 301 
Wittewrong 30! 
Wittewronge, M. 95 
Wollaston, W.H.625, 
626 


Wolley 106 
Woodfall, G. 542 
Wood, Mrs. 176. A. 
368. J. 636, S. 
189 
Woodcock, H. 175 
Woolcombe 456 
Woodfin 223 
Woodbouse, T. 189 
Woodington 224 
Woods, J. 175 
Woodthorpe, H. 272 
Woodward 39, 102, 
354 
Woollam, J. 636 
Woolmer 21 
Worcester, March. 
272 
Worsley, I. 368 
Worsop, R. A. 560 
Wortham, Cap. 639 
Worthington, W636 
Wortley, S. 264 
Wrangham 271 
Wray 16. C. 176 
Wrightson, T. 98 
Wrottesley,SirJ.264 
Wykeham, E. 477 
Wynch 299 
Wyndham 314, 815, 
C. 636. H. 366 
Wynn 264. A, 130. 
Cc, W. 455 
Yallop, T. 94 
Yate 299, 300 
Yates 290. G. 202, 
328, 422 
Yockney, S. 176 
Yonge, D. 644 
Yorke 116. C, 82 
York, Bp. 285 
Youle, E. 644 
Young 68. A. 224. 
H.R.80. F, 174. 
T. 258, 626. W. 
477 
Younge, T. 187 
Zotfany 197 
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Those marked * are Vignettes printed with the letter-press. 


* Arms of Blackburne, Ireland, and Blun- 
dell families 209 

Bethtephillah Church, Calcutta 105 

* Beverley Minster, carving in 62 

* Blackburne Family, arms of 209 

* Blundell Family, arms of 209 

* Bombay Church, plan of 487 

Bristol, St. Mary Redcliff Church 433 

* Calcutta, plan of the first Church at 
197. plan of the second Church 198 

Cromlechs at Enstone, and near Kit’s 
Coty House 125 

* Coffins found at Rotherfield Greys 491 

* Charnock, Job, cemetery of at Calcutta 
196. autograph 197 

* Datden Tower, Durham, niche in 511 

Dowlutabad, fortress of 521 

* Druid and Archdruid 401 

Enstone, Cromlechs near 125 

Erskine, Hon. Mrs. monument of 305 

* Feast of Fools, representation allusive to 
62 

* Ferie, Roger de, his seal 50 

Hale Hail, co. Lancaster 209 

Hampstead, monument of Hon. Mrs. 
Erskine at 305 

Hampton.in-Arden Church, co. Warwick 
201 

* Herculaneum, Painting from 511 

*Hirundo Esculenta 421 

Hospital of St. Nicholas, Richmond 113 


Hutton Family, monument of, at Rich- 
mond Church 489 

* Ireland Family, arms of 209 

Kit’s Coty House, plan of Cromlechs near 
125 

* Knollys, Sir F. autograph of 592 

Magi, offering of 9 

* Markland, Jeremiah, residence of at 
Dorking 439 

* Milton Court, near Dorking 439 

Offering of the Magi 9 

Prestbury Church, co. Gloucester 677 

Richmond, co. York, St. Nicholas’s Hos- 
pital at 113. monument of the Hut- 
ton family 489 

* Rotherfield Greys, co. Oxon, coffins found 
at 591 

* Seal of Roger de Ferie 50 

*St. John’s Church, Calcutta, plan of 
198 

St. Mary Redcliff Church, Bristol 433 

St. Nicholas’s Hospital, Richmond 113 

* St. Thomas's Church, Bombay, plan of 
487 

Steele’s Cottage, Haverstock Hill 17 

Sydney, New South Wales 393 

* Swallow, Hirundo Esculenta, represen- 
tation of 421 

*Tholus, from Herculaneum 311 

Wordwell Church, Suffolk 297. ancient 
carvings in ih, 
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